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＋ H KE bee net are N 
to the public,” as a ſequel to what 1 
| have already publiſhed on the moſt effectual 
Means of preſerving the lives of 8eamen, and 
ſuch as undertake Voyages to diſtant Coun- 
tries; or rather as a Concluſion of all the 
conſiderations, which 1 
that moſt important, Ls moſt * 8 
A * 
In that Eſſay, my attention was princi- 
pally directed to the preſervation of people 
crowded together within the narrow limits 
of a Ship, whether ſeamen, ſoldiers, or paſ- | 
e 
After having ſuppoſed that theſe are ſafely 
landed, the following precepts, in addition 
to thoſe I have already given, become highly 
neceſſary to preſerve unimpaired their health | 
and conſtitutions: during their reſidence 1 in a 
een climate. ST 
"Thouſands leave England every year to 
go to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, or with the 
deſign of ſettling in ſome of our American. 


2 Many have lately gone to people 2 
R 1 1 thoſe 


grmerly offered on 


2 - INTRODUCTION. | 
thoſe parts of America and the Weſt India 
Iſlands, which were ceded to us by the laſt 


treaty of peace. Regiments are often ſent 
out from England, to relieve others ſtationed 


in the moſt diſtant parts of the Globe; and 
recruits for thoſe regiments are ſtill more 
frequently ordered abroad. 'This Eflay is 
deſigned for the benefit of theſe ſeveral 
claſſes of Britiſh Emigrants. 

Men who thus exchange their native for 
a diftant Climate, ma may be conſidered as af- 
| fected in a manner ſomewhat analogous to 
plants removed into a foreign ſoil; where 
the utmoſt care and attention are required, 
to keep them in health, and to inure them 
to their new ſituation ; ſince, thus tranſ= 
' planted, ſome change muſt happen in the 
. conſtitutions of 1 
Some Climates are healthy and farourable 
to European conſtitutions, as ſome Soils are 
favourable to the production of European 
plants. But moſt of the Countries beyond 
the limits of Europe, which are frequented 
by Europeans, unfortunately prove very un- 
healthy to them. To aſcertain the com- 
parative degrees of Health which Europeans 
enjoy in ſuch Countries, to point out the 
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| | | 
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moſt 15 


INTRODUCTION. . 
moſt effoctual Means of obviating . ma- 


lignant Effects of the Climate, and to give 
the proper Treatment of the Diſeaſes, to 
vrhich in each, they are moſt expoſed, con- 
ſtitute the Subject of the W 9 
tiſe. 
It is a subject of high importance a is us 
| 2 the unhappy fate of the firſt adyen» 

turers and diſcoverers of the ſouthern parts 
of Africa, the Portugueſe, who, in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, ſpread their ſettlements 
over the coaſt of Guinea, and a great part of 
India. They ſuffered more by  fickneſs, 
than by ſhipwreck, though on an unknown 


coaſt, and even more by it than they did, bßỹß 


their wars with the natives, and every other 
accident. In many places on the coaſt of 
Guinea, where they were formerly ſettled, 
we can now hardly trace any veſtige of theix 
5 poſterity, but ſuch as are of the Mulatto 
breed. A corruption of their language, 
under the name of Lingua Franca, is the 
only memorial that they have left behind 
them, 5 

Thoſe firſt n Ou the ſouthern | 


5 Wee, ſeem to have had no knowledge of 
the true rn of their Sickneſs. They ob» 


82 ; ſeryed, 
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1 INTRODUCTION. 
ſerven, that ſuch as had the good fortune to 
| eſcape a fit of ſickneſs, or death, ſoon after 


their arrival, enj joyed afterwards a pretty 
good ſtate of health; and thence they con- 


cluded, that the Blood of ſuch perſons had 


been entirely changed, by the diet of the 
country. Upon this erroneous principle, 


they adopted a moſt fatal method of ſeaſon- 


ing people, to theſe unhealthy climates. 


They, by ſmall quantities, frequently re- | 
peated, took away as much Blood, as they. 


ſuppoſed to be contained in the body, and 


thus reduced the patient, to a ſtate of ex- 


treme weakneſs: Suppoſing that this loſs 


was immediately ſupplied, by the food and 


water of the country, and that their Blood 
was thereby compoſed of the ſame materials 


with that of the natives, they flattered them 


ſelves, that they ſhould afterwards poſſeſs 


Conſtitutions equally calculated, to bear the 
inconveniences of the climate. 

Their abſolute ignorance of the true 
cauſes of fickneſs in thoſe climates, appears 


likewiſe from the bad Situation of the places, 
upon which they n for their Settle- 


ments . 


Thus, 
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Thus, on the firſt diſcovery of the Cape 
de Verd Iflands, the Portugueſe propoſed | 
that the Capital of all their dominions, in 
the northern parts of Guinea, ſhould be 


placed in one of thoſe iſlands. For this pur- 
poſe, they fixed upon Saint Jago, the moſt 
unhealthy of them all, and, as has ſince 


clearly appeared, they founded their capital, 
upon even the moſt unhealthy ſpot of that 
iſland. Then, as if the natural evils of the 


ſituation and climate had not been ſufficient, 


they added to them, by having wet ditches 


in their neighbourhood, the waters of which 
were perpetually ſtagnant. The great de- 
ſtruction, which has befallen the Portugueſe 


at that place, affords a moſt ſtriking and 


melancholy proof of their error. . 
Several erroneous opinions have been en- 


tertained, concerning the cauſes of Sickneſs 
in unhealthy climates. It has been a very 


general opinion, that the vegetable produc- 
tions of unhealthful climates, are the cauſe 
of ſickneſs in them to ſtrangers: I have in 
angther work obſerved ®, that when Prince 


& : | Eugene 


In my Efay on preſerving Seamen, p. 61. It is 


here to obſerve in general, that the Pages of 5 
my 
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6 INTRODUCTION. | 
Eugene commanded 3 in Hungary, i in order to 


avoid the fickneſs of that country, all the 


proviſions for his table were ſent him from 
Germany. But the vegetable productions 


cannot be the cauſes of ſickneſs in ſuch cli- 


mates, for two reaſons: becauſe rice, millet, 
Indian corn, and other productions of the 


moſt unhealthy countries, are eat ſafely, 
when brought from thence to other places: 


and in ſuch unhealthy ſituations the uſe, 
even of the European productions for diet 


does not preſerve from ſickneſs. 


© Further, the drinking of bad Water has 


been highly blamed. Unwholeſome water 


will certainly produce fluxes, and ſome other 


diſeaſes, But whenever this is the ſole 


cauſe, the diſeaſes will be uniform, at all 
ſeaſons of the year; and the uſe of good wa- 
ter will effectually prevent them: neither of 
which, upon experience, we find to be the 


caſe, in the countries of which we treat. 


Laſtly, the Irregularities of many young 


and thoughtleſs people who go the Eaft 


my other Works, occaſionally quoted in this, refer to 
the laſt editions of them, viz. to the third Edition of 
my Treatiſe on the Scurvy, the third of my Eſſay on 


| preſerving Seamen, and the ſecond of 1 * Diſſertation 
on Fevers and Infection. 


; or 
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or Weſt Indies, have been. afligned an the 


principal cauſes of their fickneſs and death; 
thus it is often ſaid, that they fall a ſacrifice, 
not to the air of the country, but to their 
own debauchery. For if thoſe who are 
newly arrived at Jamaica, drink immode- 
rately of new rum, they will fall into a vio- 
lent fever: if they commit any exceſs in eat- 
ing fruits, they will have a flux: or if they 
load their ſtomach with indigeſtible food, 
they will have a cholera morbus, or a vo- 
miting, which may carry them off in a few 
hours. But it'is equally certain, that the 
moſt abſtemious and temperate perſons often 


die ſoon, in unhealthy countries, as well as 


the irregular and debauched. Upon the 
whole, violent exerciſes, exceſſive drinking, 


and every ſpecies of intemperance, diſpoſe 


the conftitution, to the attack of the epide- 


mic diſeaſes of hot Climates: but they are 
no other than pre- diſpoſing cauſes; the 
cauſa proxima, or the immediate cauſe of the 
epidemic diſeaſes, in thoſe * n 


very different. 
The recent examples of the great morta- 


lity in hot climates, ought to draw the at- 
tention of all the commercial nations of Eu- 


B4 rope, 
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rope, towards the important object of pre- 
ſerving the health of their countrymen, 
whoſe buſineſs carries them beyond ſeas. 
- - Unhealthy ſettlements require a conſtant 
: ſupply of people, and of courſe drain their 
mother- country of an incredible number, 
and ſome of thoſe its moſt uſeful inhabi- 
tants. Of this the Spaniſh dominions 
abroad have furniſhed us with ſtriking 
proofs: even at this day, many of the Spa- 
-niſh merchants and adventurers, who 
yearly take their departure from Europe, 
.die at Porto-bello or uin ſoon after 
their landing. 
The D. ſettlements at tans, St. 
Euſtatia, and Curacoa, as well as ſeveral in 
the Eaſt-Indies, have proved fatal in point 
of health to the Dutch; as have the iſlands 
of Martinico, St. Domingo, and lately the 
country of Guiana, to the French ſettlers. 
Great Britain itſelf has its Jamaica; 
where the number of Engliſh ſacrificed to 
the climate is hardly credible, and only to 
be gueſſed at from the common computa- 
tion, that this iſland formerly buried to the 
amount of the whole number of its white 


inha- 
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inhabitants once in five years ; however it 
has of late become more healthy. : 
It is now a well known and cextain truth, 
that of ſuch Europeans, as have fallen vic- - 
tims to the intemperature of foreign cli- 
mates, nineteen in twenty have been cut off 
by fevers and fluxes 2 theſe being the pre- 
vailing and fatal diſeaſes in unhealthy coun- 
tries through all parts of the world. 
In my Eſſay on preſerving Seamen, I have 
ſaid, that a malignant fever of the remit- 
ting or intermitting kind, moſt frequently a 
double tertian, is the genuine produce of 
heat and moiſture, is the autumnal fever of 
all hot countries, and is the epidemic diſeaſe 
between the tropics. . To which I may add, 
that it is alſo the diſeaſe moſt fatal to Euro- 
peans, in all hot and unhealthy climates. ' _ 
Of this ſickneſs I ſhall attempt to give | 

a clear and diſtin& view, together with its 


various ſymptoms and appearances, in moſt _ 


parts of the known world; and the influ- 
ence of the climates, ſeaſons, and various 
other incidents upon it; in order to aſcer- 
tain the moſt effectual methods of 1 
ing its nene | : 
1118. Though 
2 Ie will be en for the ſake of der to 
give 
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Though a fever is fo frequent and com- 
mon a diſeaſe, yet there is, perhaps, no one 
ſo difficult to characterize and define wth in- 
fallible criteria, 


An 


give an explanation of the appellations, by whick the 
different fevers, we ſhall have occaſion to mention, 
have been diſtinguiſhed, and in what ſenſe they are 
here to be underſtood, | | 

The ancient Greek and Roman Phyſicians denomi- 
nated it an Ephemera, or Day: fever, when a fever, pro- 
ceeded from violent exerciſe, drunkenneſs, or the like 
cauſes ; and after continuing only twenty-four hours, 
unattended with any bad ſymptoms, left the patient, 
in as perfect health as before its attack. If it continued 
longer than twenty four hours, without an intermiſ- 
fon, and unaccompanied with violent or dangerous 

fymptoms, they called it a mild, continual fever; or a 
Synochus non putris: the moſt ſimple idea we can con- 
ceive of this fever, is an increaſed velocity of the cir- 
culation of the blood, without any remarkable diſeaſed 

condition of the fluids, or of the ſolids of the body. 
They, on the other hand, termed the fever Synochus 
putris, or a continual putrid fever, when the blood, or 
other humours of the body, were found to be in a mor- 
bid ſtate, and the bowels perhaps affected; the ſymp- 
toms being then likewiſe more violent or dangerous. 
Thoſe appearances, or ſymptoms, might either ſhew 
themſelves, upon the patient's being firſt attacked, when 
the fever was then known to be putrid; or they might 
appear after a Synochus non putris had continued for 
5 i 5 ; ſome 


An encreaſed velocity of the circulating 
blood has been ſuppoſed to conſtitute the 
very eſſence of a fever: but in ſome fevers, 
| of 


| ſome days, when it was then ſaid to have changed its 
nature, and to have become a Synochus putris. 

| Beſides theſe, the ancients affigned various other 
names to fevers, according to their different ſymptoms. 
The Cavusvs, or ardent fever, was ſo denominated, | 
from a violent ſcorching heat of the body, accompanied 
with intolerable thirſt, dryneſs of the ſkin, mouth, 
tongue, &c. This ardent fever being moſt acute in 
its nature, often deſtroyed the patient on the third or 
fourth day from its attack, and (if the true cauſus) ſel- 
dom continued Jonger than the ſeventh day. It may be 
here proper to obſerve, that the ancients do not ſeem 
to have underſtood by the term putrid, when applied 
to a fever, that kind of putrefaction, which a dead 
body naturally undergoes. -I am inclined to believe, 
that they derived the appellation, and their theory of 
the putrid fever, from the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, who 
in one of his problems aſſerts, Omnia quæ putreſ- 
cunt calidiora fiunt.“ And hence the diſtinguiſhing 
charaQteriſtic of the putrid fever was, a ſenſation re- 
markably pungent und n on wee the 
patient's ſkin. | * - 

Some modern writers have endeavoured, to claſs con- 


ttinual fevers under the three denominations of the in- 


flammatory, the flow c or * and the TRY or ma- 
lignant. 8 

The firſt may be ſuppoſed to WT all inflamma- 
| tions, particularly of the membranes of the body; and 


we 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 


of which we ſhall have occaſion to treat, 
the pulſe gives no certain criterion of its 
nature, nor any indication of danger in the 

| diſeaſe. 


| 0 lee for its inſeparable ſymptoms, a full, quick, 


and ſometimes an hard or oppreſled pulſe. 
In the nervous fever the pulſe is ſuppoſed to be much 


lower, and not fo full, or hard; and while it is accom- 
panied with but few ſymptoms of a violent inflamma- 


tion, the nerves and brain ſeem principally affected. 
As to the putrid or malignant fever, I have already 


ſhewn, whence the epithet of putrid came firſt to be aſ- 
ſigned to fevers: it is often uſed to characterize a low 


fever, attended with very dangerous ſymptoms, and in 
contradiſtinction to the inflammatory fever. 

A malignant fever is ſometimes underſtood to denote 
a fever produced from a violent contagion ; but more 


properly a fever accompanied with uncommon, violent, 


and dangerous ſymptoms. In like manner, when the 


ſmall-pox has only its proper and favourable ſymptoms, 
we call it a mild ſmall-pox ; and on the contrary, when 
accompanied with purple ſpots; bloody urine, delirium, 
&c. we ſay it is a malignant ſmall-pox. A diſeaſe or 


fever is alſo ſaid to be malignant, when it makes its firſt 
attack with violent and dangerous or mortal ſymptoms; 
in which ſenſe, that epithet i is often uſed in the fol- 


lowing ſheets. 


Fevers are with more propriety claſſedi into intermit- 


ting, remitting, and continual. An intermitting fever 


leaves the patient free from all ſymptoms of the fever 


during its abſence or intermiſſion. A remitting fever 


has irregular or imper fect intermiſſions. A continual 
fever has not any perceptible intermiſſion. Each 


; ' 
: 
, | 
; . 
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diſeaſe. In my opinion, a fever can no 
otherwiſe be defined, than as an indiſpoſi- 
tion of the e a e * 


Each of theſe 3 — — intermitting, remittings 
or continual, may be either attended with the uſual and 
gentle ſymptoms, or they may be accompanied with 
violent, dangerous, and fatal n and * 
denominated malignant. 

Again, in all r e three kinds, if the bile, eicher 


by vomit or ſtool; the fever is ſaid*to be bitious; and 
there is ſometimes a pain, attendant on rb 
felr on the ſeat of the liver. 3 

A yellow colour of the-ſkin is me not. 8 in 
common intermittents, but frequently al ſo i in other fe- 
vers: ſometimes denoting, as in contagious feyers, their 
malignant nature; at other times, as in ſome Weſt- 
Indian fevers, an univerſal diſſolution of the blood and 
humours; and frequently accompanying gentle diſ- 
charges of bile and a diſeaſed liver. 
Intermitting fevers are called quotidian, or tertian, 
according as they renew their attack every day, or every 


bother day; and the term double tertian, as made uſe of 


in the general ſenſe of theſe ſheets, ſigniſies, that the pa- 
tient has two fits, one commonly lighter, the other 
more ſevere, in the ſpace of forty-eight hours. 

I am ſenſible theſe definitions are liable to objections, 
but they will explain the terms uſed in this publica- 
tion in the ſenſe I wiſh them to be underſtood. The 
term Epidemic ſignifies the univerſality of a diſeaſe ; 
Endemic its conſtancy in a particular place: _ Spo- | 
_  radic, its leſs frequent appearance. 


an 


an increaſe of heat; a thirſt; often with a 
head-ach ; more frequently with a remark- 
able-quickneſs of the pulſe, or at leaſt a 
great change from its natural ſtate; and, for 
the moſt part, with various other ſymptoms 

of diſtreſs; which, in a few days, terminate 
in a recovery, a remiſſion, or death. 

Theſe things being explained, we have 
nothing farther to premiſe, but a ſuggeſtion 
of our fears— That an inexperience of fo- 
reign countries, andan ignorance of the true 
cauſes of ſickneſs in them, prove as fatal to 
Europeans, as the malignant diſpoſition of 
the mot unwholeſome climate. | 
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PART. I. 


The Seaſons of Sickneſs. 2 "hs 
Diſeaſes incidental to ſtrangers 
in different parts of the world. 


C H A P. 8. ; 
The Seaſons of Sickneſs and the Diſcaſcs 
in Europe and North America. : 


SECT. I. 


| Unwholeſome ſeaſon in England and the diſ- 
eaſes produced by it : in the Netherlands, 
Hungary, Campania of Rome, the Nandi 
of Sardinia and Minorca, Gi braltar. 


WWE a. ſhall now enter on a ſurvey of the 

various regions of the Globe, and of 
the diſeaſes peculiar to them; and ſhall be- 
gin our obſervations with the effects of heat 
and moiſture 1 in En gland, | 


The 


f 'vhe Diſeaſes i in Part . 


4 I The years 1765 and dk were diſtin- 
= guithed by an uncommon appearance of in- 
termitting and remitting fevers, in moſt 
parts of England. One obvious cauſe of 
them was the unuſual frequency of an un- 
wholeſome eaſterly wind. 

An eaſt wind in England is often accom- 
panied with a fog which it is ſaid to bring 
with it from the ſea: but the truth of the 
matter is, that this wind then raiſes a copi- 
dus vapour from water, mud, and all marſhy 
or damp places. 

I do not remember to have met with any 
e made on this exhaling quality 
of the eaſterly wind: though I have been an 
eye-witneſs of it. When the wind changes 

to the caſt, the mud ſometimes ſends up a 
vapour as thick as ſmoke. Two fiſh ponds 
in my neighbourhood, one of freſh, the other 

of ſalt- water, upon the approach of an ea- 
ſterly wind, ſometimes alſo emit a denſe va- 
pour, as from a pot of boiling water. 

In order to view this phznomenon dif- 
tindtly, the perſon ſhould ſtand at about 100 
yards diſtant from the ponds, If the ſun 
ſhines, when the wind changes to the caſt, 

| be will obſerve a conſtant ſtream of vapours 
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riſing out of the ponds, from about five to 


7 


* 
_ 


ten yards height, while the air about him 
remains ſerene. As the yapour or fog ariſing 
from other places glides along the ſurface of 
the earth, and is brought by the eaſterly wind 
to the ponds, he will ſtill be able, for ſome 
time, to diſtinguiſh the vapours aſcending 
perpendicularly out of the ponds, from thoſe 
which are carried in an horizontal direction 
by the wind; eſpecially if the ſun eontinues 
to ſhine, though faintly. 

This evaporating quality of an eaſt WR 
ſeems to manifeſt itſelf alſo by its effects, 
both on the thermometer, and the human 
body. A thermometer, hung over a damp 
piece of ground, during the fogs or exhala- 
tions arifing from it, will often indicate a 
degree of cold below the freezing point. 
There is alſo a chillneſs of the body, ſenſibly 


perceived in this fituation, nearly the ſame 
as that ariſing from the wet floor of 2 


ner. ne 
But winds are not id in their effects - 
as we have ſometimes warm weather with a 
north wind, and ſometimes very little heat 
with a wind from the ſouth; . ſo the fogs 
attending an "cal wind are not conſtant ; 
'C Wr 


f 
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neither is the evaporation which we have 


mentioned at all times to be perceived. 


I am perfectly ſenſible, that there may be 
a deception in theſe matters, and that, in- 


ſtead of ſuppoſing the quantity of vapours 
exhaled to be increaſed by an eaſterly wind, 
the coldneſs of that wind may be ſuppoſed 
only to condenſe and render viſible the va- 
pours in the air at that time. But even this 
ſuppoſition is liable to great objections, as 
our coldeſt north winds ſeldom or never pro- 
duce ſuch an effect, but are commonly at- 
tended by ſerene dry weather. 

Let that be as it will, an eaſt wind is 
uſually accompanied by a cold, damp, and 
unwholeſome vapour, which is obſerved to 
affect both animal and vegetable health, and 
in many places to give riſe and obſtinacy to 
intermitting fevers, as alſo to produce fre- 
quent relapſes. 

In particular ſpots of the low dani iſland 
of Portſea, the ague frequently prevails, and 
ſometimes the flux, during the autumnal 
ſeaſon ; in ſome years they are much more 


frequent and violent than in others. It is 


obſervable, that their attack proves always 
moſt ſevere to ſtrangers, or thoſe who have 


| 


* 


formerly 8 


LS 
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| formerly lived on a drier foil, and on A a more 


elevated ſituation. 
The year 1765 was remarkable, not only 
for the long continuance of eaſterly winds, 


but alſo for an exceſſive degree of heat, 


which produced a more violent and ener 


rage of thoſe diſeaſes, than had been known 


for . many years. During the months of 
May, June, and July, we had ſeldom fewer 


at Haſlar-hoſpital than thirty or forty pati- 


ents, labouring under regular Tertian agues, 
h perfect intermiſſions. Of theſe, ſome 


ae ſeized on board the guard- ſhips that 
lay in the harbour near the mud, but the 


greateſt number were marines, who did duty 
at Portſmouth. _ 

In the month of Auguſt the quickſilver, 
in Farenheit's thermometer, often roſe to 


eighty- two degrees in the middle of the day. 
This heat, together with the want of te- 


freſhing rains, ſpread the fever, increaſed its 
violence, and in many places changed its 
form. At Portſmouth, and throughout al- 
moſt the whole iſland of Portſea, an alarm- 
ing continual, or femitting fever, raged, 


which extended itfelf, even as far as Chi- 


cheſter. At the fame tithe the town of 
| "42 Goſport, 
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© Goſport, on the oppolite ſide of the har- 
'bour, though diſtant only one mile from 
Portſmouth, enjoyed an almoſt total exemp- 


tion from ſickneſs of every kind; and in the 
neighbouring villages and farm-houſes on 
that ſide, only a mild regular Tertian ague 
prevailed, which however diſtreſſed whole 
families. The violence of the fever, with 


its appearances in a continued remitting or 
intermitting form, marked, in ſome mea 
ſure, the nature of the ſoil. In Portſmouth 
its ſymptoms were bad, worſe at Kingſton, 
and ſtill more dangerous and violent, Sa 
place called Halfway-houſes, half a mile 
from Portſmouth, where ſcarcely one in a 


family eſcaped this fever, which there gene- 


rally made its firſt attack with a delirium. 
In the large ſuburb of Portſmouth, called 
the Common, it ſeemed to rage with more 
violence than in the town, ſome few parts 
excepted; but even whole ſtreets of this 


5 ſuburb, together with the houſes in the 


Dock- yard, eſcaped it. 
The marines, who were three times a 


week exerciſed early in the morning on 


South-Sea Beach, from the effect of the 
ant water of an adjoining moraſs, ſuf- 


fered 
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fered much. Half a dozen of them at 2 
time were frequently taken ill in their ranks, 
when under arms; ſome were ſeized with 
ſuch a giddineſs in the head, that they could 
ſcarcely ſtand; others fell down ſpeechleſs, 
and upon recovering their ſenſes, com aplained 

of a violent head-ach. | 
When ſuch patients were received into 
the hoſpital, ſome few had a regular ague, 
but far the greater number laboured under a 
remitting fever, in which ſometimes, in- 
deed, there was no perceptible 1 remiſſion for 
ſeveral days. A conſtant pain and giddineſs 
of the head were the moſt inſeparable and 
diſtreſſing ſymptoms of this diſeaſe. Some 
were delirious, and a few vomited a quantity 
of bile; in all, the countenance was yellow. 
A long continuance of the fever produced 
either a dropſy, or a jaundice, or both; even 
a ſlight attack reduced the moſt robuſt con- 
ſtitution, to a ſtate of extreme debility; ; 
which, together with the giddineſs, conti- 

nued long after the fever. | 
A ſcabby eruption now and then Wade i its 
appearance on the lips, and the corners of the 
mouth: but dry itchy ſpots over the whole 
body, reſembling much the common itch, | 
C3 and 
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and handing to partake ſomewhat of the na- 
ture of that diſeaſe, were more frequently 
obſerved in ſeveral patients at Portſmouth, 
where there was not the leaſt reaſon to 
ſuſpect any infection. 

The univerſality of this fever, together 
with its uncommon ſymptoms, were at firſt 
alarming; but when the lancet was with- 
held, and the bark freel y given in large dozes, 
few died*. It decreaſed with the heat of 
the weather, and in the winter appeared 
chiefly under the form of a, quartan ague. 
Under this form I ſhall have occaſion to 
make farther mention of it in another place. 

This may ſuffice for a brief deſcription of 
the autumnal fever of Great Britain, which 
in its utmoſt violence prevailed in 1765, not 


* When the head-achor giddineſs were very violent, 
and the pulſe.neither, full nor ſtrong, I ordered a bliſter _ 
to the back, and endeayoured to reduce the fever into an 
intermitting form, by giving halfa grain of tartar emetic, 
with a few grains of nitre every fix hours 

Thus a perfect intermiſſion was generally obtained, 
and the bark was then adminiſtered without delay. Vo- 
mits were uſeful, as was alſo the tinctura ſacra, given as 
a purgative during the remiſſions. A bliſter to the back 
ſeldom failed to relieve the violent head- ach; which af- 
flicted the 8 during the e of this fever. 


only 
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only in Hampſhire, but in many other parts 
of this iſland, and which ſeemed to have 
been increaſed that year, by the unuſual and 
exceſſive heat of the ſummer, together with 
an undiluted putrid moiſture in the ſoil, and 
the long duration of eaſterly winds. 

Let us now paſs over to the continent, 
and take a view of the ſtate of diſeaſes, in 
other parts of Europe at this ſeaſon of the 
year. In the Low Countries, particularly 
Zealand, the moſt obſtinate diſeaſes of this 
kind frequently rage, and are particularly 
diſtreſſing to ſtrangers. 

Doctor Wind, in his tranſlation into 
Dutch, of my Eſſay on preſerving Seamen &, 
has among other judicious remarks, the fol- 
lowing obſervation relative to what I have 
there ſaid of tertian fevers. 

He obſerves, that at Middleburgh, the 
«© capital of Weſt Zealand; where his father 
and himſelf had practiſed twenty-eight 
«« years, a ſickneſs generally reigns towards 
e the latter end of Auguſt, or the begin- 
* ning of September, which is always moſt 
ce violent after hot ſummers. * 

It makes its appearance after the rains, 

* Aanmerking XI, 5 5 
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which generally fall in the latter end of 
July; the ſooner it begins, the longer it 
continues, being checked only by the 


coldneſs of the weather. 
„ Towards the end of Auguſt, and the 


cc 


beginning of September, it is a continual 


burning fever, attended with a vomiting 


of bile, which is called the gall- ſickneſs. 


This fever, after continuing three or four 
days, intermits, aſſumes the form of a 
double tertian, and leaves the patient in a 
fortnight, or perhaps ſooner; ſtrangers, 


who have been accuſtomed to breathe a 
dry pure air, do nat recover ſo quickly. 
« Foreigners in indigent circumſtances, 
ſuch as the Scotch and German ſoldiers, 
who are garriſoned in the adjacent places, 
are apt, after thoſe fevers, to have a 
ſwelling in their legs, and a dropſy ; of 
which many die. 
% Fluxes are frequent in 8 and 


October; towards the latter end of which 


indeed the air becomes more healthy, and 


then few diſeaſes prevail. At this time, 
thoſe who have laboured under the fever 


ſometimes ſuffer a relapſe; but then it is 
into 
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into a ſimple tertian, which ſeldom con- 
fines the patient.“ 


The Doctor farther a cc That 
thoſe diſeaſes are the ſame with the dou- 
ble tertian fevers, common between the 


tropics. Such,” ſays he, as are ſeized 


with the gall-ſickneſs, have, at firſt, ſome 


fluſhes of heat over the body, a loſs of ap- 
petite, a white foul tongue, a yellow tinge 
in the eyes, and a pale colour in the lips. 
An emetic, adminiſtered before the gall- 
diſeaſe appears, is ſerviceable. Bleeding 


1s ſeldom requiſite, unleſs in perſons of a 


plethoric habit. The gall- ſickneſs is re- 
moved chiefly by cooling medicines; but, 


in October, the tertian agues cannot be 


cured without the bark. 


„Such as live well, drink wine, have 


«c 
cc 
ce 
c 


«Cc 


vice has, at Sluys, been known to bury their 
whole number in three years. | 


warm cloathing and good lodgings, do 
not ſuffer ſo much during the ſickly ſea- 
ſon as the poor people: however thoſe 


* diſeaſes are not infectious, and ſeldom 


prove mortal to the natives. 
The Scotch regiment in the Datch ſer- 


It 
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It would greatly excced the intended 
length of this Eſſay, ſhould I attempt to 
enumerate ſuch fimilar diſeaſes as prevail 
- annually in other countries of Europe during 

the autumn. I have elſewhere had occa- 
fion to mention the epidemical diſtempers | 
which rage in Hungary, and in the Campa- 
nia of Rome, during the months of July, 
Auguſt, and September. The former, on 
account of its inſalubrity, has been, with 
propriety, termed the grave of the Germans; 
and with regard to the latter, Lanciſius, 
phyſician to Pope Clement the XIth, fur- 
niſhes us with a very ſtriking proof of the 
malignant quality of its air. 

Lanciſius relates, that thirty gentlemen : 
and Jadies of the firſt rank in Rome, having 
made an excurſion, upon a party of pleaſure, 
towards the mouth of the Tyber, the wind 
ſuddenly ſhifted and blew from the ſouth 
over the putrid marſhes, when twenty- nine 
were immediately ſeized with a tertian fe- 
ver, one only eſcaping. 

But before we leave Europe, it may be 
proper to take a view of ſuch diſeaſes as pre- 
vail i in * ſpots of its moſt ſouthern 


parts, 


x 
_. 
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parts, where the heat of the weather may 
be ſuppoſed to have great influence. For 


this purpoſe, the iſland of Sardinia ſhall be 


ſelected; of the diſeaſes of which I do not 


remember to have met with any printed ac- 
count. 


This iſland is annually viſited with an 


epidemical ſickneſs, which rages from June 


to September, and is called by the natives 
the Intemperies. In ſome ſummers, there 
is a want of rain for four or five months; 
and then it is that this ſickneſs exerts its ut- 
moſt violence, being always more fatal in 


ſome places than in others, and particularly 
to ſtrangers. Of this the Engliſh had lately 


a very ſevere proof.—In the month of Au- 


1 guſt, 1758, Admiral Broderick, in the Prince 


ſhip of war, anchored in the bay of Oriſtane, 
where twenty-ſeven of his men, ſent aſhore 
on duty, were ſeized with the epidemical 
diſtemper of this iſland; twelve of them in 
particular, who had ſlept on ſhore, were 
brought on board delirious. All of them 
laboured under a low fever; attended with 
great oppreſſion on the breaſt, and at the pit 
of the ſtomach; a conſtant reaching, and 
ſometimes a vomiting of bile; upon which 

a delirium 
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a delirium often enfued. Thoſe fevers 
changed into double tertians, and afterwards 
terminated in obſtinate quartan agues. It 
is worthy of remark that in this ſhip, which 
hy only two miles diſtant from the land, 
none were taken ill but ſuch as had been on 

ſhore, of whom ſeven died. 'The prior of a 
convent making a viſit to the Engliſh offi- 


cers, informed them, — that the Intemperies 


of the iſland was a remitting or intermitting 
fever; that he himſelf had ſuffered ſeveral 
attacks of it, and had taken large quantities 


of the bark and ſnake- root; but had always 


reaped the greateſt benefit from a change of 
air. He obſerved, that during thoſe ſickly 
months, perſons of rank left their country 
ſeats, and reſided in cities; and that many 
poor people, eſpecially in ſome parts of the 


iſland, who could not afford to take that pre- 
caution, were annually cut off by this epi- 
demical ſickneſs. The remedy uſed by the 


peaſants is an emetic, adminiſtered immedi- 
ately upon the firſt attack of the diſeaſe: 
this they prepare for themſelves, by quench- 


ing ſome pieces of glaſs, heated in the fire, 


in a weak wine; which, thus medicated, 


firſt 
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firſt acts as a vomit, and afterwards pro- 
duces a copious ſweat. 

Sardinia was formerly ſo e for 
its unwholeſome air, that the Romans uſed 
to baniſh their criminals thither; and it is 
at preſent but thinly peopled, owing to the 
mortality occaſioned by this annual fickneſs: 
for although it is about 140 miles long, and 
in ſeveral places 75 broad, yet it is com- 
puted, that the whole of its inhabitants does 
not exceed 250,000; an inconſiderable num- 
ber, when compared with the inhabitants of 
the leſſer, but comparatively more healthful 
iſland of Corſica, in its' neighbourhood ; 
though even there the French lately loſt a 
number of their troops by intermitting and 
remitting fevers. 

As to the Engliſh pee in the ſouth- 
ern parts of Europe, intermitting and re- 
mitting fevers, and the flux, are prevalent 
in the iſland of Minorca from June to No- 
vember, and in ſome years are very obſti- 
nate. At Gibraltar the air is purer, and the 
ſituation more healthy. 


SECT 


Of the Difeafes in Part I. 


SECT. II. 


Of el Newfoundland, Hali fa New 
England, Maryland, Virginia, South Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, Flori da, Mobile, Penſa- 
cola. 


ET us now paſs aver to America, and 
obſerve the various diſeaſes which at- 
tack ſtrangers in that part of the globe. 
We ſhall begin with the more northern 
parts of that continent. 
In Canada, ſince that extenſive country 
has been in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 
our troops and ſettlers have been remarkably 
healthy, if we except the great rnortality oc- 
caſioned by the ſcurvy, in the winter of the 
year 1759. A ſurgeon, who practiſed long 
at Quebec, informs me, that true pleuriſies, 
and other inflammatory diſorders, were the 
genuine produce of the cold air of that cli- 
mate ; but that low bilious and i intermitting 
fevers were ſcarcely known there. 
The ſurpriſingly healthy ſtate of the ſhips 
companies, who annually viſit the banks of 
Newfoundland, and the long- continued 


health 
| 


: 
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health enjoyed by thoſe, who paſs the win 
ter at Halifax, are proofs that an intenſe de- 
gree of cold, properly guarded againſt, pro- 8 
duces but few diſeaſes, and ſcarcely ever the 
fevers which are the ſubject of this treatiſe. 
It is a conſtant obſervation, that the men 
belonging to the Newfoundland fleet return 
every autumn to England, with much more 
healthy, and robuſt conſtitutions than they 
left it. 

The climate of Wen England is * 
to that of Great Britain, and its diſeaſes the 
ſame. But travelling to the ſouthward, in 
Maryland or Virginia, where the heats are 
greater, and the ſoil more moiſt, eſpecially 
on lands not cleared, we find agues, fevers, 
and fluxes very diſtreſſing to ſtrangers; 
though the natives in general are pretty 
healthy, and ſometimes long-lived. 8 

In South Carolina we find theſe diſeaſes 
much more obſtinate, acute, and violent. 
In that colony, eſpecially in the months of 
July and Auguſt, during the growth of the 
rice, the fevers which attack ſtrangers are 
very anomalous, not remitting or intermit- 


ting ſoon, but partaking much of the nature 


of thoſe wh ich are ſo fatal to the newly ar- 
; rived 
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rived Europeans in Weſt Indian climates. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Georgia and Eaſt 
Florida, during theſe two months. In 
"Weſt Florida, the diſeaſes of ſtrangers ap- 
| proach ſtill nearer to thoſe of our Welt In- 

dian iſlands. | 
At Penſacola, where the ſoil is ſandy, and 
quite barren, the Engliſh have ſuffered much 
by ſickneſs: ſome, for want of vegetables, 
died of the ſcurvy; but a far greater part of 
fevers. The exceſſive heat of the weather 
has ſometimes produced in this place a ſe- 
vere fever, ſimilar to that which in the 
Weſt Indies goes under the name of the yel- 
low fever. This, in the year 1765, proved 
very fatal to a regiment of ſoldiers ſent from 
England, unſeaſoned to ſuch climates, from 
the unfortunate circumſtance of their being 
landed there in the height of the ſickly ſea- 
ſon: It raged chiefly in the fort, where the 
air in the ſoldiers barracks, being ſheltered 
from the ſea-breeze by the walls of the fort, 
was extremely ſultry and unhealthy. And 
it is worthy of remark, that during the fa- 
tal rage of this fever at Penſacola, ſuch as 
hved on board the ſhips in the harbour 
eſcaped it. Penſacola however is of late 
Py eſteemed 


) ; 
' 
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eſteemed more healthy than Mobile, where 
intermitting feyers preyail in the months of 
July, Auguſt, and September, For theſe 
fevers, both in this and our other Amęri⸗ 
can colonies, we ſhall in general obſerve, 
that the bark has been found a ſovereign re- 
medy, and ought to be adminiſtered on the 
firſt remiſſion of the fever, as on its early 
adminiſtration will greatly depend the pre+ 
ſervation of the patient's conſtitution. - 
Having now. advanced near the tropic, 
before we proceed to deſcribe the diſeaſes 
in the Weſt Indies, it yill beſt ſuit the pur- 
poſe of this eſſay, and ſerye more fully to 
illuſtrate the nature of thoſe diſeaſes, that 
we direct our courſe to Africa, and after- 
wards to the Eaſt Indies, reſerving the ac- 
count of ſuch as attack ſtrangers in the 
Weſt Indies to the latter part of theſe 


ſheets, 


D c CHAP, 
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Diſeaſes 1 in Africa. 


SECT: I. 
of 3 Tunis, Tripoli, Morocco, Egypt. . 


f T* E ſtate of good health commonly 


enjoyed by the ſubjects of almoſt all 
European nations, who live in a ſtate of 


flavery, in the kingdom of Algiers, Tunis, 


and Tripoli, and in the empire of Morocco, 
leaves us no room to doubt of the ſalubrity 
of the northern parts of Africa. Even the 
moſt ſouthern diſtricts, in the empire of 


Morocco, are far from being unhealthy; 


Europeans there not only living to a great 
age, but commonly enjoying good health. 


The healthfulneſs of that climate clearly 


appeared from the unimpaired conſtitutions 
and healthful countenances of the late crew 


of his Majeſty's ſhip Litchfield, of 50 guns, 


who, in the year 1758, were ſhipwrecked 


on that * and after remaining at Mo- 


2 pe i aL 


rocco 
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rocco upwards of ſeventeen months, re- 
turned to England in perfect health; 

We muſt not however include Egypt 
among the number of the kingdoms in 
Africa, where Europeans enjoy ſuch perfect 
health; the lower part of this country is 
rendered unwholeſome by the annual inun- 
dation of the Nile, and the upper part being 
ſurrounded on three ſides by large and exten- 
ſive deſerts of ſand, is thereby expoſed to the 
effects of that noiſome vapour, which during 
the ſummer months, ariſes from ſultry hot 
ſand. The diſeaſes produced from theſe 
cauſes &, are confined to certain months, be- 
ginning in May, and commonly ceaſing in 

Some writers, who have attempted to account for 


the origin and cauſe of the plague in this country, do 
not ſeem to have been well acquainted with the nature 


of the winds and ſeaſons in Egypt. Was it not for the 


inundation of the Nile, this country, in all probability, 
would have been rendered uninhabitable during the 
ſummer months, not on account of the filth of Grand 
Cairo, but on account of the hot winds from the deſerts, 
which often begin here in the middle of April, and con- 
tinue to blow for 30 or 40 days. The heavy dews 
which then fall in the night, ſerve in ſome meaſure to 
refreſh the air: but when, by the increaſing heat of the 
ſummer, the Samiel winds have acquired a peſtilential 
violence, and a killing quality, then a ſheet of water 
is, by the hand of Providence ſpread over Egypt. 


1 September. 


— 
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September. It is is during theſe months, 
but eſpecially towards the latter end of ſum- 
mer, that ſtrangers are apt to be ſeized with 
bilious diſorders, fluxes, and fevers , ſimi- 
lar to thoſe in the ſouthern parts of Africa, 
of which we are next to treat. 


— 


ser. II. 


2 the Craft of Guinea. Its foil, periadical 
rains, and heat. Its healthy and fickly ſea- 
ſons. Quantity and effefts of the rains, 
Surpriſing effects of the harmattans. Com- 
parati ve degrees of health in the different 
European ſettlements. Its diſeaſes. The 
waters of the country examined. A propo- 
| fal to prevent the Guinea worm. Wi hence 
the violence and mertality of diſeaſes in Gui- 
nea. A journal kept in a voyage to C at- 
 cheou, Medical directi ons. 


| Af” ER paſting the 2991 river Sene- 

gal, we come to Negroland, or what 

is commonly called Guinea. The inland 

parts of this country, except where the 


4 See Proſper Alpinus, e "Yr Paul 
Lucas, and others Who have given accounts of Egypt. 


| courſe 
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courſe of a few rivers has conducted the 
Europeans, are little known to us, being 
viſited by no Chriſtian travellers, but the 

Armenians. 
They are the greateſt N in the 
world, and the only people known to have 
lately viſited the inland parts of Ethiopia 
merely out of curioſity: but as they have 
_ publiſhed no relations of that country, Eu- 
rope has reaped very little benefit by their 
travels. Several of them have made their 
Appearance at Cape Corſo Caſtle, after hav- 
ing travelled through the Upper Egypt and 
Nubia, acroſs the whole continent of Africa; 
but for want of knowing the European lan- 
guages, they could not make themſelves 
underſtood, further than by the draught 
they had made of ſeveral large cities, through 
which they paſſed. fo 
The fartheſt the Europeans ever pene- 
| trated up the rivers, into this part of Africa, 
was, by means of the river Senegal, to the 
country of Galem, above 700 miles from the 
ſea. There the French eſtabliſhed a fac- 
* *, on account of the gold trade ; which 


with 
* Some idea may 1 formed of the rude ſtate of the 
interior parts of Guinea in general, fre rom | the. account 
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with their other ſettlements on that river, 


was ſurrendered to the Engliſh ; in the year 
| 1758, 
of this n related to me by a medical gentleman, 


; who accompanied the firſt detachment of Britiſh troops 


which were ſent to take poſſeſſion of it. Their paſſage 


from Senegal, being againft the ſtream, was upwards of 
| ix weeks; during which time they loit in fevers more 


than a third of their number, and ſuffered exceedingly 


from the ſultry heat and moſquittaes, 
Oa their arrival they found a ſmall fort, built on an 


eminence, at a winding of the river: the country on 


both ſides of the river was low, and covered with thick 
woods, except for the ſpace of halfamile round the fort; 


and on one fide it was inhabited by blacks, on the other 
by Arabs, who, during the dry ſeaſon, wandered thither 
with their flocks for paſturage. Here all nature feemed 
to be at enmity with man. They were prevented from 
walking in the woods by tygers, who were ſo daring as 
often at night to attempt ſcaling the walls of the fort, 
and if by going armed or in ſmall parties they ſhould eſ- 
cape theſe, yet they were expoſed to the bites of veno- 
mops ſerpents, of different kinds, and many of a moſt 
extraordinary ſize: the ſhores of the river ſwarmed with 
crocodiles: the earth had its white ants, the air its wild 
bees, its ſand · flies, and its moſqui ttoes. Theſe inſects, 


a though not the moſt tremendous, Weile perhaps their 


moſt diſtreſſing enemies. The ants devoured almoſt every 
article either of their proviſion or apparel; ſcarce any 
precaution could elude their art; they raiſed a hollow 
ee of earth perpendicularly towards their object, 

through it, as by a ladder aſcended in thouſands, - 


they were one of the — torments to the ſick of that 
fen imate» 
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1780. upon che e of Senegal, but has 
fince been abandoned © on account kn: fen. 
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climate, and would reach the bed in a night's time, 
though hung at a diſtance from the ground; when their 
bites, like ſcalding water poured upon the ſkin, were 
more intolerable than the diſeaſe itſelf. The ſandflies 
and moſquittoes were exceeding numerous, and would 
have been eſteemed ſevere plagues, had not one yet more 
ſevere occurred, the wild bees, who ſwarmed in ſuch 
numbers, as to darken the air, and often hived in their 
rooms. Once or twice in a ſummer they were generally 
viſited by a ſwarm of locuſts, who came from the eaſt 
like a thick cloud, and eat up every thing that was green; 
but this was only a temporary inconvenience, as in 
eight or ten days the earth was clothed with a new ver- 
dure, and the trees put forth new leaves. 
The whole animal creation here attained an unuſual 
degree of perfection. Droves of elephants, and oſttiches 
of a large ſize, frequently came down to the fort: the 
baboons were ſo numerous, that they made them their 
principal amuſement, they clothed them with the regi- 
mentals of the ſoldiers who died, they made them walk 
erect by tying their two fore feet behind them, and in 
ſome reſpects even made them ſerve them in their houſes. 
The ſultry heat of the weather was almoſt intolerable, 
even the night could not be deemed cool, and, when the 
wind came from the defert, it ſcorched like a blaſt from 
the mouth of an oven. Annually the country was ſub- 
ject to an inundation of the river, from the heavy rains 
which fall periodically in that climate; theſe continued 
| — 5 | for® 
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| Ata diſtance, this extenſive coaſt appears 
in moſt places flat, and covered with low- 
ſuſpended clouds. On a nearer approach, 
there are generally perceived heavy dews, 
which fall in the night, and the land is every 
morning and evening wrapped up in a fog. 
Upon examining the face of the country, it 
is found clothed with a pleaſant and perpe- 


for ſeveral months, and laid the country for a great ex- 
tent under water; when the little fort defended by its 
high walls, appeared like a ſmall iſland in the midſt of a 
ſea. This was the ſeaſon of ſickneſs, and it ſwept off 
near one half their number; during it, the ſlighteſt ir- 
regularity or intemperance was productive of death; a 
company would one night meet and be merry, and be- 
fore the next be the greateſt part of them in their graves. 

The expectation of being relieved at the end of a 
twelvemonth made this wretched life ſupportable, but 
unfortunately next ſeaſon the mortality was ſo great 
among the ſoldiers ſent from Senegal to relieve them, 
that not above three or four reached the fort alive, the 
reſt died on their paſſage up the river. It was therefore 
impoſſible for the poor remains of the former garriſon to 
quit it, and they were obliged to drag out in it another 
year yet more tedious than the former ; when the very 
few who remained alive were ſent back to Senegal with 
"REP conſtitutions, 
Some miners were ſince ſent to this place from — 
| land; in order to inſtruct the natives in a proper me- 
thod of working their gold mines, but were all cut off, 
partly by the natives, but moſtly by the climate. 

| tual 
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tual verdure; but altogether uncultivated, 
excepting a few ſpots, which are generally 
ſarrounded with foreſts or thickets of trees, 


impenetrable to refreſhing breezes, and fit 


only for the reſort of wild beaſts, 
The ſoil is either marſhy, or watered with 


_ rivers or rivulets, whoſe ſwampy and oozy 


banks are over-run with ſedges, mangroves, 
and the moſt noxious weeds; the ſlime and 
filth on which ſends forth an intolerable 
ſtench, eſpecially towards the evening. 

In this country, as in-all others between 
the tropics, the ſun is vertical twice a year, 
and on his return from the northern tropic, 
is generally attended with heavy and conti- 
nual rains. Theſe rains aſſuage the inſuffer- 
able heat, and allay the peſtiferous vapours, 
which in all probability would, in many 
places between the tropics, ariſe from the 
ground, particularly from the ſands, and by 


the powerful influence of a twice vertical 


ſun, might become deſtructive to animal life. 


It appears by a late obſervation, that at Se- 
negal, the moſt northern extremity of Gui- 


nea, in December 1763, the heat was 9g de- 


grees, meaſured by Farenheit's thermome- 
ter, and 98 at Sierra Leona, when the ſun 
| had 
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had made its moſt diſtant retreat from thoſe 
places. Hence we may in fome meaſure 
zudge what might be the effects of the per- 
pendicular rays of the returning vertical ſun 
on the already heated ground, if thoſe coun- 
tries were not ſheltered from their influence, 
by a thick clouded atmoſphere, and an al- 
moſt inceſſant rain. This, as moſt tropical 
countries has, properly ſpeaking, only two 
| ſeaſons, the wet and the dry; the former is 
commonly of about four months continu- 
ance, and is the ſeaſon of fickneſs ; whereas, 
for many months in the dry ſeaſon, moſt © 
parts of this country are equally healthy and 
pleaſant with any in the world. 

As in Europe the winter ſometimes ſets 
in ſooner, ſometimes later ; in ſome years is 
very ſevere, in others mild; ſo in tropical 
countries, both the commencement of the 
rainy ſeaſon, and the quantity of rain which 
falls, vary in different years. At Senegal, 
the rains commence about the beginning of 
July, and continue till the end of October; 
in ſome ſeaſons they appear a few weeks ear- 
lier, in others a few weeks later. At Gam- 
bia they begin about a fortnight or three 
weeks ſooner than at Senegal; and down the 
5 : } coaſt, 
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coaſt, their commencement becomes more 
early in proportion as the latitude decreaſes. 


The quantity of rain which falls during 
the wet ſeaſon, is almoſt incredible. By 


obſervations made at Senegal, 115 inches 


depth of rain were found to fall in theſe four 
months, a quantity equal to that which falls 
in England during the ſpace of four years. 

It is no leſs remarkable, that this great 
change in the weather has little or no effect 
on the barometer. In this inſtrument, when 
in Europe, the variations of the mercurial 
column are about three inches; but in the 
torrid zone, its variations are ſcarce percep- 
tible. It is there but little affected by the 
moſt violent hurricane or the heavieſt rain; 
the quickſilver having been ſeldom obſerved 
to riſe above four tenths oß an inch. 

There are many difficulties whos, occur 
in aſſigning a ſatisfactory reaſon, why in 
ſome countries, as in thoſe between the tro- 
pics, heavy and continual rains ſhould pro- 
duce ſickneſs, while in other places, eſpe- 
cially in the ſouthern parts of Europe, a 5 
want of rain, for two or three months i in 
ſummer, ſhould have nearly the ſame effect, 


and bring on diſcaſes almoſt ſimilar. 
In 
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In ſuch an uncultivated, ſwampy country 

as Guinea, one would hardly expect to hear 

of a ſeaſon of health; but what I have aſ- 
ſerted is an experienced fact, with reſpect to 
newly arrived Europeans. For notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch, as conſtantly reſide there, re- 
: tain, through all the ſeaſons of the year, evi- 
dent marks of the inſalubrity of the climate, 
Feet the indiſpoſitions, under which they la- 
bour, in the dry months, are generally the 
remains of their former illneſs, or the con- 
ſequences of what their conſtitutions had 
ſuffered, during the ſickly ſeaſon. 

| Upon this occafion I cannot help obſerv- 
ing, that there is hardly a phyſical cauſe 
which can be aſſigned for the production of 
any diſeaſe, that will not admit of ſome ex- 
ceptions: thus hot only the woods and mo- 
raſſes in Guinea are tolerably healthy in the 
dry ſeaſon, if we except Old and New Ca- 
labar, Benin, and ſuch like places; - but a 
few inſtances might be produced, of towns 
ſurrounded with marthes and a foggy air, 
where the inhabitants ſuffer no inconveni- 
ence from their fituation, even during the 
rainy ſeaſon : as an example, take New Or- 
leans in Louiſiana. 
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Do the impetuous torrents of water poured 


from the clouds, during the rainy ſeaſons, in 


tropical countries, contain what is injurious 
to health? This much is certain, that in 
Guinea many of the principal negroes, and 
eſpecially the Molattoe-Portugueſe, take the 
utmoſt precaution to avoid being wet by 


thoſe rains, eſpecially by ſuch as fall firſt. 


At the ſetting in of the rainy ſeaſon, they 


generally ſhut themſelves up in a cloſe well- 


thatched hut, where they keep a conſtant 
fire, ſmoke tobacco, and drink brandy, as 
preſervatives againſt the noxious quality of 
the air at that time. When wet by accident 
with the rain, they immedately plunge 
themſelves into ſalt-water, if near it. Thoſe 
natives generally bathe once a day, but never 
in the freſh-water rivers, when they are 
overflown with the rains: at ſuch times 
they prefer for that purpoſe, the water of 
ſprings. The firſt rains which fall in Gui- 
nea, are commonly ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
unhealthy ; they have been known, in forty- 
eight hours, to render the leather of the 
ſhoes quite mouldy and rotten; they ſtain 
cloths more than any other rain ; and, ſoon 


after their commencement, the ground, even 


in 
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in places formerly dry and parched, ſwarms 


with frogs. At this time ſkins, part of the 


traffic at Senegal, quickly generate large 


worms, and it is remarked that the fowls, 


which greedily prey on other inſects, refuſe 


to feed on theſe. It has been farther ob- 


* 


ſerved, that woollen cloths, wet in thoſe 
rains, and afterwards hung up to dry in the 
ſun, have ſometimes become full of maggots 


in a few hours. 
Is the ſickneſs of thoſe ſeaſons to be aſ- 


cribed to the intenſe heat of the then almoſt 


vertical ſun, which frequently, for an hour 
or two at noon, diſpels the clouds, and with 
its direct beams inftantly changes the re- 


freſhing coolneſs of the air, into a heat al- 


moſt inſupportable? 
As the ſeaſon of thoſe ſudden and terrible 
forms called hurricanes in the Eaſt and 


Weſt Indies, and tornadoes on the coaft of 


Guinea, partly coincides with that of the 
rains; do theſe dreadful tempeſts in any 
meaſure contribute to produce the fickneſs 


prevailing at thoſe times? It was remarkable 


one year at Senegal, that at the beginning of 
the rainy ſeaſon, in the night ſucceeding one 
of theſe tornadoes, | a great number of the 
| nl ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers, and two-thirds of the Engliſh wo- 
men, were taken ill, this garriſon having 
before been uncommonly healthy. 
Laſtly, Is it not more probable, that, as 
in ſome of theſe countries, the earth, for fix 
or eight months in the year, receives no moi- 
ſture from the heavens, but what falls in 
dews, which every night renew the vegeta- 
tion, and reinſtate the delightful verdure of 
the graſs, the ſurface of the ground in many 
places becomes hard and incruſtated with a 
dry ſcurf, which pens up the vapours be- 
low, and, by the continuance of the rains for 
ſome time, this cruſt is ſoftened, and the 
long pent up vapours ſet free, which thence 
become the cauſe of ſickneſs? That theſe 
dews do not penetrate deep into the ſurface 
of the earth, is evident from the conſtant 
dryneſs and hardneſs of ſuch ſpots of ground, 
in thoſe countries, as are not covered with 
graſs and other vegetables. The large rivers 
in the dry ſeaſon being confined within nar- 
row bounds, leaves a great part of their 
channel uncovered, which having its moiſ- 
ture totally exhaled, becomes a ſolid hard 
'cruſt; no ſooner the rains fall, than this 
"0 parched cruſt of carth and clay gra- 
* 
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dually ſoftens, and the ground, which be- 
fore had not the leaſt ſmell, begins to emit 
a ſtench, which in four or five weeks be. 
comes exceedingly noiſome ; at this time the 
_ fickneſs is generally moſt violent. 

In the Eſſay on preſerving Seamen, I have 
already given an account of the malignant 
and fatal vapours called harmattans, and the 
ſeaſons in which they infeſt ſome places on 
this coaſt. I have ſince found ſome perſons 
who cannot conceive, that a vapour or fog, 
ſhould open crevices in'the wood, and make 
the boards ſhrink from one another. Upon 
this occaſion, I ſhall only ſay, that facts fo 
well atteſted are too ſtubborn to bend to 
theory. A gentleman, who had long re- 
fided at Cape Coaſt Caſtle, informed me, 
that during the time of this fog, being in 
the upper chambers of the fort, the boards 
of the floor ſhrunk ſo much, that he could 
diſcern the candles burning in the apart- 
ments below him (there are no plaiſter ciel- 
ings uſed in thoſe hot countries) and that 
he could then even diſtinguiſh, what people 
were doing in the apartments below; the 
ſeams of the floor having opened above half 
7 inch, while the fog laſted, which after- 
| wards, 
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WM wards, upon its being diſpelled, became 
IT cloſe and tight as before. 1 have already 
obſerved, that providentially thoſe fogs prove 
fatal only in ſome years, and even then only 
in particular places. But to return n 
this digreſſion. | 
If, from the foregoing accounts, we form 

to ourſelves an idea of a low, uncultivated, 

woody country, laid under water, at a time 
too, when the heat of the air far exceeds any 
degree of heat ever experienced in England, 
we ſhall not be ſurpriſed to find, that ſuch, 
as are unaccuſtomed to the climate, ſeldom 
eſcape a fit of ſickneſs at this ſeaſon. If we 
farther take into conſideration, that the only 
ſpots of ground cleared in this country are 
low, damp, and annually overflown (ſuch 
being only proper for cultivation of rice, the 
common food of the natives) and to it add 
the blameable inattention of the Europeans 
themſelves to matters regarding Health, the 
violence and mortality of their diſtempers 
will be eaſily accounted for. ü 
It is not uncommon, in many trading fac- 
tories, to meet with a few Europeans, pent 
up in a ſmall {pot of low, damp ground, ſo 
| entirely ſurrounded with thick woods, that 


E hey 
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. they can ſcarcely haye the benefit of walking 
a few hundred yards, and where there is not 


ſo much as an avenue cut through any part 


of the woods for the admiſſion of wholeſome 
and refreſhing breezes. The Europeans 
have alſo unfortunately fixed ſome of their 


principal ſettlements on low, inland, unven- 
tilated ſpots, on the foul banks, or near the 


ſwampy and oozy mouths of rivers, or on 


falt-marſhes formed by the overflowing of 


the ocean, where in many places the putrid 
fiſh, ſcattered on the ſhore by the Negroes, 
emit ſuch noiſome effluvia, as prove Nau 


injurious to health. 
Notwithſtanding what has ben ſaid, I 


think it will hardly admit of doubt, that if 


any tract of land i in Guinea was as well im- 
proved as the iſland of Barbadoes, and as 
perfectly freed from trees, underwood, 
marſhes, &c. the air would. be rendered 


equally healthful there, as in that pleaſant 


Weſt Indian iſland. | 
At preſent the Engliſh ſettlements, onthe 


rivers Senegal and Gambia, are remarkably 


unhealthy; but otherwiſe, the northern, or 
what are called the windward parts of this 
i wn. are the moſt healthy, eſpecially in 


places 


—— 
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places or factories near the ſea. Thus the 
iſland of Goree, the town of Sierra Leon, the 


fuorts of Dixcove, Sucondee, Cape Coalt, and 
all the Engliſh, Dutch, and Danith forts on 


the Gold Coaſt, are, comparatively ſpeak. - 
ing, healthier than the country to lead 
of them. 

The air in Whydaw is bad, but much 
worſe, nay in a manner peſtilential to Eu- 
ropeans, in the Gulph of Benin, even as far 
as Cape Lopez. As to the Portugueſe ſet - 
tlements to the ſouthward of that Cape, we 
obſerve, that St. Paul de Loanda, the capi 

tal of their dominions in that part of the 
world, is ſaid to be tolerably healthy, con- 
| fidering the climate; whereas the kingdom, 
and eſpecially the city of Benguella, are re- 
markable for a peſtiferous air. 
The moſt healthy place, or the W 
lier, for its air, of the Portugueſe ſettlements 
in that diviſion of the globe, is the town af 
St, Salvadore, Notwithſtanding this lieg 
150 miles up the river Congo, or Zaire, and 
within ſix degrees of the equator, yet, from 
its being. fituated on à hill, and the neigh- | 
bouring country being cleared of the natural 
IG and fhickets,? its inhabitants breathe a 
E2 temperate 
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temperate and pure air, and are in a great 
meaſure exempted from all the plagues at | 
an unhealthy climate. 
The leſs dangerous diſeaſes which attack 
Europeans i in Guinea, are, the Dry Belly- 
ach, and the Guinea-worm, a worm which 
breeds in the fleſh. This is a white, round, 
ſlender worm, often ſome yards long, lodged 
in the interſtices of the muſcles, commonly 
in the legs, feet, or hands; when it attempts 
to eſcape through the ſkin, it occaſions a a 
ſwelling, reſembling a.boil, attended with | 
great pain, until its little black head appears 
ina ſmall watery bladder, on the head of the 
boil. , When this bladder breaks, the head 
of the worm is to be ſecured by tying it to a 
ſmall roll of linen, ſpread with plaiſter; and 
part of the worm is once or twice a day to 
be gently drawn forth, with care not to 
break it, and wrapped round this roll, until 
it be brought away entire; then the ulcer 
generally heals ſoon; but if part of the worm 
breaks off, the part remaining in the fleſh 
can be ejected only, by painful and tedious 
ſuppurations in different places. Dr. Rouppe 
obſerves, that the diſeaſe of the Guinea- 
worm is en It may at leaſt be pru- 
age: | : dent 
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dent in Europeans, not to lie in the ſame 
apartments, and to avoid too free 4 commu- 
nication with ſuch Negroes, as are afflicted 
with them. The Dry Belly- ach and Gui- 
nea- worm may be obſerved at any ſeaſon of 
the year, and ſeldom prove mortal. But the 
diſeaſes moſt fatal to Europeans, are fluxes 
and fevers. The latter make their 


ance in the rainy ſeaſons. 
Tam informed by a ſurgeon, who practiſed 


ſome years at Senegal, that for ſeveral months 
during the dry ſeaſon, the country was as 
healthy and pleaſant, as any in the world; 
but ſoon after the rainy ſeaſon began, a low 
malignant fever conftantly ſpread itſelf 
among the Europeans. It ſeemed to pro- 
ceed from a poiſon, as it were, got into the 
ſtomach, beginning with ſevere reachings, 
and often with a vomiting of bile. Upon 
its firſt attack in this way, he adminiſtered a 
few grains of emetic tartar, and found, if this 
medicine operated both upwards and down- 
war ds, it generally relieved, and often entirely 
abated all the ſymptoms: but this lucid in- 
terval continued only a ſhort time; for com- 
monly in ſix hours afterwards the fever and 
vomitin g returned, accompanied with a de- 
E 3 DN lirium. 
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lirium. The adminiſtration of a ſecond 


emetic did not produce ſo good an effect, or 
& remiſſion of the fever. A ſecond remiſ- 
ſion was however ſometimes accompliſhed 
by the Julepum & Camphora Pharmaco- 
pœiæ Londinenſis, and the Hauſtus Salinus 


| Pharmacopœiæ Pauperum Edinburgenſis; 
then the bark was adminiſtered without de- 
lay. Thoſe who were very plethoric were 


bled: but this operation gave only a mo- 
mentary relief to the pains of the head and 
back. In ſome the fever was very malig- 


nant, and the patient died ſoon after its at- 
tack, the corpſe appearing of a yellow co- 
Jour: and the ſkin ſtained with livid ſpots or 
blotches. He ſeldom applied bliſters, until 
the patient was comatoſe; and then he found 


good effects. from them, 


The bark ought to have been admini- 
ſtered, immediately after the firſt, remiflion 


of the fever was procured by the vomit. A : 
morecarly application of bliſters, in ſuch low. 
_ fevers, is alſo adviſeable. It is worthy of 


remark, that the fevers of this country are 
particularly fatal to European women. 
An inflammatory fever is ſeldom obſerved, 


during the ſeaſon of Os in this part of 
| the 
| 
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the world. The flux chiefly occurs at this 
time, though it may ſometimes make its ap- 
pearance at other ſeaſons, and is a diſtemper 
very common, and often fatal to Europeans 
in Guinea. The moſt mortal epidemic, 


however, is that low malignant fever of the 


remitting kind, which rages N in the 
ring n 
2 


The following is an accurate deſeription of this 


fever, which raged on board the Weaſel ſloop of war, 
during the rainy ſeaſon at Gambia, in Auguſt 1769, ta- 
ken from the journal of the ingenious Mr, Robertſon, 
ſurgeon of that ſhip. 

© The ſymptoms are arranged according as the fever 
appeared in a more mild or more malignant form. 
In its mildeſt form it began with a head- ach, a ſickneſs 
at the ſtomach, thirſt, univerſal uneaſineſs, and pain, eſ- 
pecially in the back and Joins. The pulſe is ſmall and 
quick, theſkin hot and dry. In the morning, theſe com- 
plaints were greatly relieved, in the evening exaſperated, 
which happened through the whole courſe of the fever. 


About the third day, the violence of the ſymptoms 


increaſe, the tongue now becomes white and foul, the 
ſpeech weak and faultering, the thirſt infatiable, the 
pulſe ſoft and weaker than natural. 


On the third night, there was agentle moiſture on the 


ſkin, likewiſe on this night ſeveral had profuſe ſweats. 
On the fourth day, the patients loſe the ſenſation of 


taſte, and towards the evening become very hot and 
reſtleſs. 
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The Dry Belly-ach is the ſame diſeaſe 


here as in the Weſt-Indies; but the Gui- 


nea- 

On the fifth day, the weakneſs is increaſed. Hitherto 

the patients had not been confined to bed in the day-time. 

On the ſixth, frightful dreams, and an incipient de- 
lirium prevent them from ſleeping. 


On the ſeventh, they grow worſe; their tongues are 


brown, dry, and chopped, the delirium is increaſed, 
with reſtleſſneſs and univerſal uneaſineſs. 

On the eighth, the remiſſions and exaſperations 
happen as uſual. | 


The ninth is the worſt day; in the morning they are | 
cool, but the ſymptoms ſoon return with increaſed 


violence. Ns 


Their pulſe; ſince the ſixth FRY has been very ir- 


regular, and in general weaker than natural. 

After this day there is a perfect remiſſion of the fever, 
but towards night they become a little feveriſh till the ſe- 
venteenth. The criſis of the fever is a gentle purging. 

In the more malignant form of the fever, all the 


| ſymptoms are more violent; there is from the begin- 


ning, a great proſtration of ſtrength and ſpirits, uni- 


verſa] uneaſineſs, giddineſs, violent reachings, a ſtrong, 
quick, and ſometimes a hard pulſe, a white and dry 
tongue; ſometimes a ſevere purging with gripes; at 


other times a bad cough, a violent pain and Ericture 
over the eyes, and coftiveneſs, 
On theſecond day there is no alteration for the better. 


About the third day, in the morning, there is a ſmall 


remiſſion, but in the evening they again turn ill. 


On. 


2 
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nea- worm ſeems peculiar to Africa, and a 


few 1 of Aſia. As it has been ſuppoſed 


—— 


On the fourth, ſcarce any remiſſion could be per- 
ceived,” 

When aremiſſion happened, it did not laſt above three 
hours; the patients ſeemed a little cooler, but their thirſt 
was not abated, and the palms of their hands, and the 
ſoles of their feet glowed with heat. Anxiety, reſtleſſ- 
neſs, and frightful dreams prevent them from ſleeping. 
Their memory begins to fail. The tongue in a few is 
white and furted, in moſt dry and chopped. Bilious vo- 
mitings and frequent looſe fetid ſtools have attacked ſe- 
veral; but thoſe who were er in the beginning 
ſtill remain ſo. 

Fifth, in the night ſeveral were e delirious: the tongues 
of ſome are become black, and the teeth furred. 

Sixth, in the morning 4 70 of them had a ſmall re- 
miſſion, but all had been very ill in the night. The pain 
of the back and loins, giddineſs, and a pain at the bot- 
tom of the orbit of the eyes, are ſtill very troubleſome, 

On the ſeventh, the delirium is more general, and in 
ſome the countenance is quite yellow, a wild look, heat 
of urine (not from bliſters) an inclination to vomit, 
and looſe ſtools, are frequent this day. 

Eighth, A few after ſevere bilious vomitings and purg- | 
ings, which ſtained like ſaffron, had purple blotches on 
the face and neck. In one patient a ſwelling of the pa- 
rotid gland appeared. Delirium, ſtupor, cold ſweats, 
conyulſive tremors and catchings, twitchings of the 
tendons, an involuntary diſcharge of urine and faces, 
are frequent this day. The pulſe is very irregular. 
Ninth, all the bad ſymptoms continued, Theblotches 

2 _ 
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to a from a bad quality i in the water 
of the country, I pfocured the waters of Se- 
negal, 
roſe above the ſkin, and ſoon diſappeared; the patients 
thought themſelves better, while they remained on the 


ſkin. A bleeding at the noſe occurred in one of them, > 


| which alſo tinged yellow, | 
Tenth, a few had alight cs. 

_ Eleventh, the dangerous ſymptoms continued; a 
large effuſion of blood under the ſkin appeared on one 
patient, on the right ſide of the face and neck, a little 
before his death. | . 

Thirteenth, their countenances were much more yel- 
low, and they were ſeized with a purging, but not at- 
tended with gripes. One of them had a gentle and uni- 
verſal perſpiration. He was afterwards cooler and his 
complaints were relieved. Among others, the bad ſymp- 
toms ſtill remained; one was ſeized with faintings. | 

Fourteenth, the purging was attended with gripes : 
the patients continued cooler, but very weak, and the 
bad ſymptoms: ſtill prevailed, with the fubſulcus ten- 
dinum. \ 

Fifteenth, thebad ſymptoms continued: the ſwelling 
of the parotid gland in one patient was opened. Thoſe 
who had the purging and yellow countenance, were 
better : one had the piles. 1 

Sixteenth and ſeventeenth, all continued better, ex- 
cept one man. 

Eighteenth, a man who, for two Pac had appeared 
to be in a very dangerous ſtate, fell into a ſound ſleep, 
followed by an equable perſpiration, which proved a 
happy criſis. 

In one patient the fever 8 till the twenty-firſt 
N but it had been very mild during its whole courſe. 

As 
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negal, , Gambia, and Sierra Leon; to be 1 
me in bottles A well corked and ſealed, in or- 


* NE der 


As to the critical days and e that wht waht 


dangerous in this fever. 

On the third day in the evening a r remiſſion 
was procured in one caſe. 

In another caſe a remiſſion of thirty hours was obtained 
on the fifth day in the morning; but the fever afterwards 
returned for twelve hours with increaſed violence. 
On the eighth day four died, and in one a ſwelling 

of the parotid gland formed. In the mildeſt ſtate of 
the fever, an imperfect crifis happened on this day. 

One perſon died on the tenth, and on the eleventh 
three. | 

On the thirteenth one died, and many were ſeized with 
purgings, which proved a favourable crifis. In one, an 
equable perſpiration broke out, which was ſucceeded on 
the fourteenth by a gentle purging, and proved ſalutary. 
On the fourteenth alſo, another patient died, who 
had had bleedings at the noſe, and blotches on the neck. 

On the fifteenth, the ſwelling of the e gland 


woas ripe for opening. 


On the eighteenth, the unexpected criſis happened, 
in a very dangerous caſe, by means s of a ſound licep and 
5 free perſpiration. 

Coſtiveneſs, frequent diſcharges of bile, both by ſtool | 
and vomiting, bleedings from the noſe, blotches, a 
brown, rough, and huſky tongue, a ſmacking of the 
lips, wildneſs of the countenance, and defj pondency of 
mind, were in every caſe mortal. A cough proved fa- 

tal in two caſes out of three, which third was the re- 
| | markable 
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der to examine their contents. Upon open- 


ing theſe bottles, I found the water in all of 
them putrid, but the ſcent of the Senegal 
water was the ſtrongeſt and moſt offenſive. 


I could not, however, diſcover, by the help 


of a good microſcope, the leaſt appearance of 


any animalcules; nor did any chymical ex- 
periment diſcover uncommon contents or 
impurities in thoſe waters. All of them, 
markable caſe that came to a criſis on the eighteenth 


day. An involuntary diſcharge of urine and feces, ex- 
cept in two caſes, was alſo followed by death; in the 


firſt caſe, there was a ſwelling of the parotid gland; in 


the ſecond, an unexpected criſis happened on the eigh- 
teenth day, A pain either over the eyes, or deep within 
the orbit, faintings, drinking greedily and in large 
draughts, were dangerous ſymptoms. Upon feeling 
the pulſe, a difagreeable ſenſation always remained on 
the fingers, eſpecially if there was moiſture on the pa- 
tient's ſkin ; but where the perſpiration Prone Criti- 
cal, this did not occur. : 

+ Moſt of theſe patients were vomited and purged, when 
firſt taken ill. The mortality of the fever, it is ſuppoſed, 


was greatly leſſened by the ſhip leaving Gambia, and 


being at ſea, The captain, who was il] of it, took 


ten ounces of the bark. Hence we may in ſome mea- 


| ſure judge how many pounds of that remedy would have 
been requiſite in the caſes of thirty or forty ſuch pa- 
tients, on board even a very ſmall ſhip, and how far 
the allowance made to the' ſurgeon for medicines, was 
adequate to this expence. 


after | |. 
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after ſtanding for ſome time expoſed to the 
open air, became perfectly ſweet and good. 
Hence Fam inclined to think, that the 
putrefaction of water deſtroys the living 
animalcules, and ſpawn, which it may 
contain when freſh; and if the water be 
permitted to putrefy, by being kept in cloſe, 
clean veſſels, and afterwards be ſweetened 
by expoſure” to the air, very wholeſome 
water may be obtained in Guinea. And 
ſuppoſing the Guinea-worm to be-genera- 
ted from animalcula, or their ova, contained 
in the waters of the country, their produc- 
tion in the human body may probably be 
prevented, by drinking thoſe waters only, 
that have been rendered wholeſome by un- 
dergoing a previous putrefaction and expo- 
ſition to the open air. 
The quickeſt method of Cargetening ſuch 
water is, by paſſing it through a ſeries of veſ- 
ſels, placed under each other, having very 
| ſmall holes bored in their bottoms, ſo that it 
may fall in ſmall drops, like a gentle ſhower 
of rain, through each of them, into a re- 
ceiver fixed below. The wind, or air, hav- 
A wg * 2 free Mt Me the. water, 
0 divided 
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divided into ſmall drops, will ſoon render it 
wwholeſome and ſweet *, 
aut to return from this digreſſion; fluxes 
and fevers, as I ſaid before, are the diſtem- 
pers moſt fatal to Europeans on this coaſt ; 
and the ſeaſon of their appearance is during 

the rains, and for ſome ſhort time after they 

have ceaſed, 

There is a pretty exact pine in the 
appearances and nature of the feyers and 
fluxes which attack ſtrangers in Guinea; 

only their malignity or violence, and the 

mortality proceeding from them, in the 
rainy ſeaſon, are in proportion to the ſitua» 
tion of the place, and its ventilation. 

The natives themſelves are not exempted 
from thoſe diſeaſes. They are in general 
ſhort- lived, and perceive as various degrees 

of purity and inſalubrity of the air, in diffe- 
rent ſpots of their country, as are felt in Eu- 
dope, or in any other part of the world. Ge- 
jw nerally black prieſts, natives of the tek 
5 _ by the ae: to undertake t 


= 1 * This method of freſhening putrid water, was firſt 
il _ diſcovered by the ingenious Mr. Otſbridge, a Lieute- 
nant in the navy, but not before publiſhed. 


converſion, | 
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converſion of thoſe of their own colour, who 
reſide in unhealthy places: hence the miſ- 
ſions at Rio Nunes and at Gigaſhore have 
been rendered both honourable and lucra- 
tive, to ſuch black in. as Ct to 
_ undertake them. | | 

We ſhall concludeour cata Giles, Io 
with ſome extracts from the journal of the 
ſurgeon of a ſhip, which ſailed up es] rivers 
of that country. 

VU pon the 20th of February; enen 

* from Liſbon, and on the 16th of March 
« arrived at the iſland of St. Jago. Here 
« we found ſhips of different nations, whoſe 
« crews, as alſo the white people on the 
4 jf]and, were perfectly healthy. The latter, 
however, ſeemed to have been ſickly, and 
« many of them were afflicted with ague- 
« cakes, or hard ſwellings on the ſeat of 
«© the ſpleen... 

Upon the 5th of April, we failed up 
« the river Gambia, and found all the Eng- 
„ liſh in the fort in perfect health. The 
« ſurgeon of the factory informed me, that 
« a relaxation of the ſtomach, and conſe- 
«« quently a weakened digeſtion, ſeemed to 
60 bring on moſt of the diſcaſes ſo fatal to 

25 L000 Europeans, 
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n in the ſickly ſeaſon. They 
were generally of a bilious nature, at- 


tended with a low fever, ſometimes of a 
malignant, at other times of a remittent 
kind. Pluxes were alſo then prevalent, 
and often proved mortal to ſtrangers. 
The flux ſometimes appeared alone, at 
other times attended the fever, moſt fre- 

quently followed it. . 


«« Upon the 12th of April, after Giling 


thirty miles up the river St. Domingo, 
we came to Catchou, a town belonging 
to the Portugueſe, in latitude 12 degrees 
% north. In this town there were only four 
vhite men, the governor and three friars. 
The number of white people in the trad- 
ing ſhips were fifty- one. 
towards the latter end of April, a little 
rain fell. 
was a ſecond ſhower, accompanied with a 
tornado. 
the whole day; and the rain continued, 


One morning, 
On the 13th of May, there 
On the 18th of May, it rained 


with but ſhort intervals, until the "ow 
ning of October. 


In the month of June, almoſt two- 
«+ thirds of the white people were taken ill. 
60 * ſickneſs — not well be charac- 
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teriſed by, any denomination commonly 
applied to fevers: it however approached 
neareſt to what is called a neryous fever, 
as the pulſe was always low, and the 


brain and nerves ſeemed principally affec- | 


ted. It had alſo a tendency to frequent 
remiſſions. It began ſometimes with a 
vomiting, but oftener with a delirium, 
Its attack was commonly in the night, 
and the patients, being then delirious, 
were apt to run into the open air. I ob- 
ſerved them frequently recover their ſenſes 


for a ſhort time, by means of the heavy 
rain, which at that time fell upon their 


naked bodies. But the delirium ſoon re- 
turned; they afterwards became coma- 


toſe; their pulſe ſunk, and a train of ner- 


vous ſymptoms followed]; their ſkin often 
became yellow; bilious vomitings and 
ſtools were frequent. Vomits, bliſters, | 
camphire, and the bark, were the only 
things, which merited the title of reme= 
dies for this diſeaſe, 

The fever reduced the patient's ſtren 0 
ſo much, that it was generally ſix weeks 


or two months before he was able to walk 
1.8 | 


abroad, A conſuming flux, a jaundice, a 
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dropſy, or obſtructions in the bowels, 
were generally the conſequences of it. Of 
fifty- one white men, being the compa- 


nies of four ſhips which were at Catchou, 
one- third died of the fever, and one- 


third more of the flux, and other diſeaſes 
conſequent upon it; of theſe not one was 
taken ill, till after the rains began. 

6 T believe, on the whole face of the 
earth, there is ſcarce to be found a more 
unhealthy country than this, during the 
rainy ſeaſon: - the idea I then conceived 
of the ſituation of our white people, was 
by making a compariſon of their breath- 
ing ſuch a noxious air, with a number of 
river - fiſh put into ſtagnating water, 
where, as the water corrupts, the fiſh 
grow leſs lively, they droop, they __ 


away, and many die. 
Thus, ſome perſons became dull, in- 


active, or ſlightly delirious at intervals, 
and without being ſo much as confined to 
their beds, they expired in that delirious 
or comatoſe ſtate, in leſs than forty-eight 
hours, after being in apparent good health. 
The white people in general became yel- 


low; their. ſtomach could not receive 


66 much 
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a 


much food, without loathing and reach- 
« ings. Indeed it is no wonder, that this 
« ſickneſs proved ſo fatal, that recoveries 
« from it were ſo tedious, and that they 
„ were attended with fluxes, dropſies, the 
* jaundice, ague-cakes, and other danger- 
« ous chronical diſtempers. | 
<« It ſeemed more wonderful to me, that 
<« any white people ever recover, while they 
ce continue to breathe ſo peſtiferous an air, 
as that at Catchou, during the rainy ſea- 
, 

« We were, as I have already ofireett; | 
thirty miles diſtant from the ſea, in a 
country altogether uncultivated, over- 

4 flowed with water, ſurrounded with thick, 
« impenetrable woods, and over-run with 
« ſlime. The air was vitiated, noiſome, and 
ce thick, inſomuch that lighted torches or 
candles burnt dim, and ſeemed ready to 
« be extinguiſhed ; even the human voice 
« loſt its natural tone. The ſmell of the 
« ground and of the houſes was raw and 
« offenſive; the vapour ariſing from the 
„ putrid water in the ditches which ſur- 
5 round the town, was much worſe. All 
40 this however ſeemed tolerable, when 

; 22 * com- 
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compared with the infinite numbers of in- 


ſects ſwarming every where, both on the 


ground and in the air, which as they 


ſeemed to be produced and cheriſhed by 
the putrefaction of the atmoſphere, ſo 


they contributed greatly to increaſe its 


impurity. 


« The wild bees from the woods, toge- 


ther with millions of ants, over-ran and 
deſtroyed the furniture of the houſes; at 


the ſame time, ſwarms of cock-roaches 


often_darkened the air, and extinguiſhed 
even candles in their flight; but the 
greateſt plague was the muſquitoes and 
ſand-flies, whoſe inceſſant buzz, and pain- 
ful ſtings, were more inſupportable than 
any ſymptom of the fever. 

« Beſides all theſe, an incredible number 
of frogs on the banks of the river, made 


ſuch a conſtant and diſagreeable croak- 


1ng, that nothing, but being accuſtomed 


to ſuch an hideous noiſe, could permit 


the enjoyment of natural ſleep. 


In the beginning of October, as the 
rains abated, the weather became very 


hot; the woods were covered with abun- 
dance of dead frogs and other vermin, 
7 ce left 
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tc left by the receſs of the river; all the 
«« mangroves and ſhrubs were likewiſe over- 
ſpread with a ſtinking ſlime. Upon our 
return to Liſbon, I obſerved the blacks 
« ſuffered much from the change of cli- 
« mate; when they came into a cold lati- 
« tudein the month of December, many of 
them were ſeized with the flux, and other 
* diſtempers, of which ſeveral died.” 

From all that has been obſerved it will 
clearly appear, that the moſt frequent and 
fatal diſeaſes in the fickly ſeaſon in Guinea 
are not of an inflammatory nature. Indeed 
ſo much harm has been done there by the 
lancet, in the hands of ſuch as have read 
only Sydenham's works, or authors who 
treat of inflammatory fevers only, that it is 
moſt adviſeable for the inexperienced in ſuch 
climates to abſtain altogether from its uſe, 
and to truſt the ſafety of their patients, in 
ſuch caſes, to vomits and the early applica- 
tion of bliſters, together with the uſe of 
Tartarum Emeticum, in ſmall doſes, or of 

antimonial medicines of gentle operation, 
| during the fever, and of the bark upon its 
firſt remiſſion; which will be found the 

6a F z moſt 
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moſt ſucceſsful and judicious method of 
treating thoſe fevers. 

In dangerous caſes, the bark ought to is 
adminiſtered in wine, to the quantity of an 
ounce and an half in ten or twelve hours, 
and an ounce every twenty-four hours after- 
wards. If rejected by the mouth, it may be 
given in clyſters in double that quantity. 
Here it is proper to obſerve, that this re- 
medy may be adminiſtered in large quanti- 
ties with the utmoſt ſafety. I have often, 
in England, given an ounce of it in leſs than 
fix hours, even when the ſtomach was weak, 
and the patient low, without obſerving the 
leaſt inconvenience, fickneſs, or reachings. 
I have had patients, who in leſs than three 
weeks have taken fourteen ounces of the 
bark in ſubſtance ; and in whom there was 
even an abſolute neceſſity for their AY 
that quantity. 

It ſhould be conſidered, that Dr. Syden- 
ham's judicious practice was local; it was 
confined not only to England, but to a par- 
ticular and very healthy ſpot of it, London: 
and it is probable, that if the Doctor had 
practiſed at * e of * a few miles 
from 
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from the metropolis, in the low grounds in 

its neighbourhood, he would not have found 
the operation of bleeding ſo univerſal a re- 

medy for moſt fevers. Had this eminent 
phyſician been acquainted with the uſual au= 
tumnal fever of ſeveral countries of Europe, 
and with the great mortality produced by it 
in hot climates, he would not have ventured 
to pronounce a continual fever, of about 
twelve or fourteen days duration, the moſt 
_ conſtant and primary fever of nature, to 
- which the medical precepts of the ancient 

phyſicians were chiefly applicable. In this 

fever, after bleeding and a vomit, the ſafety 
of the patient was to be intruſted in a great 
meaſure to Nature, as the principal agent 
of the cure, which it was to effe& by means 
of the fever itſelf, which was always thought 

the ſalutary inſtrument of a recovery; a 

practice and a theory by no means applica- 

ble to the fevers, which attack A 

in Guinea. 

The loſs of a ſmall quantity of blood, in 
the beginning of a fever, does often neither 
good nor hurt; and there are diſeaſes inci- 

dent to Europeans in that part of the world, 
eſpecially 1 in the dry ſeaſon, which may re- 

F4 quire 
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quire even a repetition of that operation. 
But during the rainy or ſickly ſeaſon, in the 
caſe of Europeans labouring under the 
fever, it is ſeldom neceſſary to take away 
blood; and large and repeated bleedings are 
attended with fatal conſequences. Nothing 
can be a plainer proof of the diſpoſition of 
the air in this country, to produce remit- 
ting and intermitting fevers, than the com- 
mon obſervation that thoſe who have had 
obſtinate agues in England or Holland, al- 
moſt conſtantly ſuffer a * when enn 
come on this coaſt. 

We are ſorry to ſay, that the ſick too fre- 
quently ſuffer in ſuch climates, from an un- 
| ſkilful treatment, under the management of 
ſome, who may be really ignorant, or of 
others ſo totally devoted to a particular local 
ſyſtem of practice, as never to allow them- 
ſelves, either to act or to think contrary to 
its eſtabliſhed rules. In this work we ſhall 
therefore endeavour to ſuggeſt ſome medical 
hints, for the information of thoſe who have 
had no opportunity of acquiring experience, 
in the treatment of the diſeaſes. warm 
climates.—See Part III. Chap. I. | 
We take this N likewiſe, t to in- 

| form 
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form them, that the directions here given 
relative to medical practice; not only on the 
coaſt of Africa, but in ſeveral other parts of 
the world, have been carried out of England 
by different gentlemen, and copies of them 
diſperſed in ſeveral of our factories abroad; 

where they have been experienced and ap- 
proved, as the moſt ſucceſsful methods of 
treating fevers. In our ſettlements in Africa, 
ſeveral copies of them are yet to be ſeen, 
tranſcribed from what were given to Mr. 
Oates and others, ſeveral years ago; and 1 
have frequently had the ſatisfaction of being 
informed, that they are now become the 
ſtandard rules of a regular and ſucceſsful 
practice, in that part of the. world. Since 
the firſt editions of this Eſſay, the ſhips of 
war on the Guinea ſtation are ordered ta be 
ſupplied, at the expence of government, with 
a large quantity of bark in powder, and of 

wine, to be iſſued occaſionally to the men 
who are ſent in boats, up rivers, or on ſhore; 
and inſtructions have been given to the com- 
manders of theſe ſhips, not to permit any 
of their men to remain on ſhore after ſun- 
ſet: two circumſtances. ſtrongly recom- 


| mended in the courſe of this work, and 
| which, 
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which, if ſtrickly adhered to, muſt 1 8520 . 
the 15 88 _ 


er mr: 


Of the Canaries, Cape de Verd Iſlands. The 
Hands of St. Thomas, Princeſs, Ferdinando 
Po, St. Helena. Cape of Good Hope. Ma- 
Adaguſcar. Maſcarenhas. Mauriti us. Eaft- 

ern Shores of © ry F 

EF ORE we take our leave of Africa, 
we ſhall take ſome notice of the Afri- 
can iſlands. 

The Canaries are bleſſed with a tempe- 
rate, pure, and wholeſome air. No ſooner 
were the Engliſh officers landed there, when 
brought ſick from Senegal, than they found 
an immediate and ſatisfactory alteration in 
their health; There, they no longer were 
ſcorched with the fierce heat of a meridian. _ 
ſun, but found its warmth tempered with 
refreſhing breezes, and a cool air ; from 
which impenetrable ſurrounding woods had 
before debarred them. They were no longer 
| — | 
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ſenſible of the ſudden and piercing chillneſs 
of the evenings, nor tortured with ſwarms 
of blood-ſucking gnats and flies. It was 
ſurpriſing in how ſhort a time they re- 
covered their health, ſtrength, and colour, 
in thoſe delightful iſlands, 
Paſſing from the Canaries to the Cape de 
Verds, we find St. Antonio and St. Nicho- 
las, the only two iſlands in that cluſter, 
where ſtrangers are exempted from a gene- 


ral ſickneſs during the rains. Theſe ge- 


nerally begin in July, and continue till No- 
vember. This ſickneſs is ſtill more violent 
in the iſland of St. Thomas, Princeſs iſland, 
and Ferdinando Po. 
In the iſland of St. Helena, to the ſouth- 
ward of all theſe, the Engliſh planters retain 
their health, complexion, and a vigorous 
conſtitution, during all the ſeaſons of the 
year, and live to as great an age as in Europe. 
At the Cape of Good Hope the Dutch 
ſettlements are fruitful, pleaſant, _ and 
healthy. Paſſing \ theſe, we come to the 
large iſland of Madagaſcar. Here the com- 
panies of many European ſhips have been 
reſtored to health, when labouring under 
the ſcurvy, eſpecially if they arrived in the 
ms: dry 
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dry ſeaſon ; but during the rains, which in 
general continue from November till March, 

this iſland is very unhealthy, particularly 
the Bay of St. Auguſtine and Fort Dauphin, 
the two places where European ſhips com- 
monly anchor. The Terpſichore, an Eng- 
liſh man of war, was a melancholy example 
of this, which from being there during the 
rainy ſeaſon, loſt a number of her men and 

officers. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the Maſcaren- 
has, Mauritius, and the barren iſland of 
Diego Reys. The F rench fort at Bourbon 
is not however ſo unhealthy during the 
rainy ſeaſon, as the Bay of St. Auguſtine in 
Madagaſcar, 

As to the eaſtern ſhores of Africa, we 
ſhall only remark, that Mozambique is 
reckoned unhealthy: and that the country 
of Quiola proved ſo fatal to the Portugueſe, 
that they were obliged to abandon all their 
ſettlements upon it : but that the great city 
and country of Melinda are {aid to be toler- 
on Ry 
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Moſt unwholeſome * and the 


Periodical fickneſs in the Engliſh fafories in 


ſubject to a periodical ſickneſs, for four 


{ 


CHAP. III. 


Diſeaſes in the Eaſt Indies. 


— * we w 0 XP < 
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Arabia and Perſia, &c. 


IN proceeding on our courſe. to Arabia, 

* Perſia, and India, and taking a view, as 
we paſs along, of the principal Engliſh fac- 2 
tories eſtabliſhed in thoſe countries, we find, | I 
that at Mocha in Arabia, at Baſſora in the 
gulph of that name, and at Gambroon in 
Perfia, the European factors are annually 


months in the year, from May to Septem- 
ber. FE 

In the Eaſt Indies, and in the ſouthern 
parts of Aſia in general, we find, that the 
countries which are well improved by hu- 
man induſtry and culture, ſuch as China & 
PR and 

*The numerous European factors who frequent 


China ſuffer no inconvenience from that climate, fur- 


ther 


| 
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and ſeveral other places in that part of the 
world, are bleſſed with a temperate and pure 
air, favourable to the European conſtitution. 
On the other hand, the woody and uncul- 
tivated parts, ſuch as the iſlands Java, Bor- 
neo, and Sumatra, the coaſts of Arakan and 
Pegu, the iſlands of Negrais where the Eng- 
liſh lately attempted to make a ſettlement, 
Banda, one of the Dutch ſpice iſlands, and 
ſeveral others, have proved fatal to a multi- 
tude of Europeans and others, who have 
been accuſtomed to breathe a purer air. 

In all parts of the Eaſt Indies ſituated 
near large ſwamps, on the muddy banks of 
rivers, or the foul ſhores of the ſea, the va- 
pours exhaling from the putrid ſtagnated 
water, whether freſh or ſalt, from the cor- 
rupted vegetable and the other impurities, 
produce mortal diſeaſes, eſpecially during 


ther than that, in the month of November the men in 
thoſe ſhips which lie near to Wampoa, in the river of 
Canton, are ſubject to agues, occaſioned by the north- 
weſt winds, which commonly blow at that ſeaſon, and 
paſs over ſome ſwampy rice grounds. This diſeaſe ſel- 
dom proves fatal, but is apt to harraſs the patient for 
two ſucceediny months, if he continues on that ſpot. 
The Engliſh, whoſe conſtitutions have ſuffered by re- 
ſiding in the more unhealthy parts of India, find great 
benefit, by being removed to Canton. 
| the 
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the rainy ſeaſon. There is a place near In- 
drapour in Sumatra, where no European 
can venture to ſleep one night on ſhore 
during the rainy ſeaſon, without running 
the hazard of his life, or at leaſt of a dan- 
gerous fit of ſickneſs; and at Podang, a 
Dutch ſettlement on the ſame iſland, the 
air has been found ſo bad, that it is com- 
monly called the Plague Coaſt. Here a 
thick peſtilential vapour or fog ariſes after 
the rains, from the marſhes, which de- 
ſtroys all the white inhabitant\ 

We proceed to take a general ſurvey of 
* the ſtate of health, in the different European 
ſettlements, in this part of the world. 


DEAR I * * —— — — 


S Eer H. 


The four Engliſh Prefidentſhips in India. 
Their comparative Degrees of Health. 
Diſeaſes. 


bs hm Engliſh have in this part of FY 
world four preſidentſhips or govern- 
ments, to which all their other factories are 
ſubordinate, and upon-which they depend, 
Madraſs, Bengal, Bombay, and Bencoolen. 
The 


80 Of the Diſeaſes in Part I. 
The climate of Bencoolen has proved the 
moſt ſickly of theſe, not only to the Eng- 
liſh, but to all who have been accuſtomed to 
live in a pure air. In the year 1763, upon 
the ceſſion of Manilla to the Spaniards by 
the preceding treaty of peace, many Chineſe 
merchants with their families quitted Ma- 
nilla, in order to ſettle under the Engliſh 
government at Bencoolen: but the air of 
this country proved ſo fatal, that moſt of 
thoſe Chineſe and their families died ſoon 
after their arrival. Many Engliſh have alſo 
fallen a ſacrifice to the intemperature of this 
climate; and indeed very few of them ſur- 
vived any length of time, until they built a 
fort on a dry elevated fituation, at the diſ- 
tance of about three miles from the town. 
It is called Fort Marlborough; where, du- 

ring the rage of ſickneſs at Bencoolen, the 
garriſon is frequently healthy. 5 
Bengal, next to Bencoolen, of all the Eng- 
liſh factories, proves the moſt fatal to Euro- 
peans. The rainy ſeaſon commences at Ben- 
gal in June, and continues till October: the 
remainder of the year is healthy and plea- 
ſant. During the rains, this rich and fer- 
tile country is almoſt quite covered by the 
5 5 overflowing. 
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overflowing of the river Ganges, and con- 


verted as it were into a large pool of water. 
Diſeaſes rage among the Europeans in the 


months of July, Auguſt, September, and 
October, attacking chiefly ſuch as are lately 
arrived. Here, as in all other places, ſick- 
neſs is more frequent and fatal in ſome years 
than others. The diſtempers are fevers of 


the remitting or intermitting kind; ſome- 


times they may begin under a continued 
form, and remain ſeveral days without any 
perceptible remiſſion, but they have in ge- 
neral a great tendency to a remiſſion. They 
are commonly accompanied with violent fits 
of rigors or ſhiverings, and with diſcharges 
of bile upwards and downwards. If the 
ſeaſon be very ſickly, ſome are ſeized with a 
malignant fever, of which they ſoon die: 
the body is covered with blotches of a livid 
colour, and the corpſe in a few hours turns 
quite black and corrupted. At this time 
fluxes prevail, which may be called bilious 


or putrid, the better to diſtinguiſh them 


from others which are accompanied with an 
inflammation of the bowels. In all 'thoſe 


diſeaſes at Bengal, the lancet is 0 
to be uſed. 75 | 
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It isa common obſervation, both at Ben- 
gal and Bencoolen, that the moon or tides 
have a remarkable influence there on inter- 
mitting fevers. I have been informed by a 
gentleman of undoubted veracity, and of 
great knowledge in medicine, that in fevers 
at Bengal, he could foretel the preciſe time 
when the patient would expire, it being ge- 
nerally about the hour of low water. 

Thus much is certain, that in 'the year 
1762, after a great ſickneſs, of which it was 
"computed 30,000 blacks and 800 Europe- 
ans died in the province of Bengal, upon an 
eclipſe of the moon, the Engliſh merchants 

and others, who had left off takin gthe bark, 
"ſuffered a relapſe. The return of this fever 
was ſo general on the day of the eclipſe, 
that there was not the leaſt reaſon to doubt 
of the effect . However the moon's influ- 
ence 


In this ſickneſs, a conſtant vomiting of a tough, 
white, pellucid phlegm, acompanied with a continual 
diarrhcea, was deemed the moſt mortal ſymptom. Bleed- 

ing was attended with fatal conſequences; but the ad- 
miniſtration of the bark, upon the leaſt remiſſion of 
the fever, with its continuance for ſome time after- 

| wards, was recommended to every captain and ſurgeon 
of the ſhips, in the river or Bengal, TT 

| All 
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ence may operate, theſe obſervations furniſh 


a uſeful hint, which is, in ſuch fituations, to 


take doſes of bark at the full and change of 


: the moon, as being the ſeaſons found there 
to be moſt dangerous for an attack or relapſe 
into thoſe intefmmitun⸗ fevers x. 


At 


All navy and other ſurgeons, whoſe ſhips are bound 
to the Eaſt Indies, ſhould take with them ten times the 
uſual quantity of bark, and upon this account be ex- 


cuſed from taking other drugs, not wanted in that cli- | 
mate, as bark eannot be procured there, without great 


expence and difficulty. 


* As no accurate account hesbiebewnbega publiſhed 
of the appearance of this fever in India, I will give ſome 


ingenious obſervations made on it at Bengal, in 1762, 
by my friend Dr. Lind, now of Windſor, which will 
al fo ſerve to prove the great ſimilitude of this fever with 


thoſe of other hot climates. Impetus morbi ple- 


„ rumque ſubitaneus eſt, et encipit ſenſu debilitatis, | 


« ac ingenti ſpirituum proſtratione; accedunt frigi- 
« ditas modo major, modo minor, vertigo, - nauſea, 
capitis et lumborum acerrimi dolores, manuumque 


+ tremores; vultus eſt pallidus, cutis vulgo arida et 
* conſtricta, oculi languidi ac graves, celer, at exilis 


„ pulſus, anhelitus plerumque Keie et ſingultibus 
9 intetceptus. 

„ Progtediente nb i caloribus vagis 
* intermiſcentur; hicce calor brevi factus violentus 


„ permayet, augetur nauſea, et in quibuſdam vomitus 


ſuperyenit, unde magna copia, bilis xejicitur 3 NEC 
60 ute per. alvum Ni quoque eur rubeſeit 
_ wa cuys 


84 Of the Difeaſes in Part J. 
At Bombay the air is more wholeſome 
than at Bengal; and in general the whole 
e 8 ea 
& cutis, tumidi occuli et interdum haud parum inflam- | 
mati ſunt: pulſus evadit plenior, et anhelitus dif- 
00 ficilior, cum magna inquietudine, et ſiti i importuna; | 
„ attamen, propter nauſeam, potiones æger faſtidit 
« omnes; lingua fit ſordida; ac dolores capitis et lum- 
ce borum ingraveſcunt ; delirium ſupervenit ; lenis in 
* facie apparet mador, qui ſenſim deorſum diffuſus, 
* decreſcente ſymptomatum violentia, remiſſionem in- 
cc ſtare demonſtrat, eaque profuſis ſudoribus perficitur. 
„ Remittente febre, pulſus fere ad naturalem con- 
ce ditionem redit ; manet tamen capitis atque lumborum 
„ dolores, licet leviores, ut et ſapor oris ingratus, ac 
proſtratus appetitus. 
„ Ingraveſcente morbo, remiſſionem vix notabilem 
cc mox ſequebatur alius paroxyſmus, qui ſane haud ita 
* magno tremore incepit; majore tamen capitis dolore, 
„ {umma ſollicitudine, cardialgia, nauſea, vomitu, bi- 
* liſque dejectionibus; vomitus et dejectiones tamen 
plerumque albi coloris erant calcis aqua commiſtæ, 
vel lactis illius quod lactentes evomunt, adinſtar, 
* quando materia coagulata plurinum contrita eſt. 
4 Fervor, immodica ſitis, ac deliria eveniunt. Lingua 
<« evadit ſqualidior, ac, una cum dentibus et interiore 
flabiorum parte, nigra cruſta obtegitur; ſpiritus calet 
e fœtetque; inchoatur de novo remiſſio cum ſudore ; 
dea tamen ſpatio temporis eſt breviors nec æque ac 
- <6 prior conſpicus. . BL. 
„ Alteram hance remiſſionem ſequitur paroxyſmus, in 
-,« quo ſymptomata prioribus longe erant violentiora; 
2706 vomitus ac dejectiones magie keetebant ; ; lingua, den- 
n . rad — = teh, 
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= coaſt of Malabar is tolerably healthy. The 


f _ iſland of Bombay has 82 late been rendered 
5 much 


| << tes, ac labiorum interiora non modoatra integebantur, 
F «© cruſta, verum lingua adeo arebat rigebatque, ut yoces, 
c parum diſtincte efferrentur ; deliria gravia, inquietu- 
do, et moleſtia, durante pyrexia, maxime fiebant ; nec. 
<« prius tollebantur, quam l remiſſio ac ſu- 
© dores. „ 
4c gi febris ita 3 in tertio paroxyſmo, ut mors 
« ſequitur, quod ſæpius obtigit, nonnulli zgri comatoſi 
& eyaſerunt; in alis delirium eſt vehementius. Excreta 
ce fcetida, ac haud ſecus quam cadaver olent; exonera- 
e tiones ſunt involuntariæ; pulſ us celer, exiguus, et 
« irregularis, adeo ut vix dinumerare aut ſentire queas; 
« © gelidus toto manat corpore ſudor, præcipue circa ca- 
ic put et collum; facies fit Hyppocratica, et convulſa; 
« ægroti ſtragula carpunt, et floccos legunt; ſubit 
c tendinum ſubſultus ; in tergo ſolum recumbunt, ſen- 
« fim ad imam lecti partem dilabuntur ; extremitates 
% evadunt frigid ac livide; dein corripiuntur con- 
„ vulſionibus, quæ tragediam claudunt. 0 
Vis ſolis ac lunæ ad Bengalam mirabiliter ad reci- 
«© divam hunc morbum perpeſſos proclives efficit ; unde 
* hanc inter cauſasexcitantes morbe annumerare poſſu- 
«© mus, eſt enim ita inſignis, ut ægrotus, qui octo aut 
cc decem diebus conval uit, in ſummum recidivæ adduc- | 
«© tus fuerit periculum, antequam lucidum coli decus 
4 plenum orbem impleat, aut ſub interlunium, ni cor- : 
tc tex Peruvianus inhibendi cauſa detur. Documenta 
<« tam multa ſunt ac res ipſa ita cunctis Bengalæ de- 
86 gentibus innotefcit, ut modo dixiſſe ſufficiat. Quoſ- 


« dam jpſe vidi qui nonniſi ſub ipſo plenilunio et in- 
G 3 <« terlunio 
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e the Diſeaſes in Part I. 
much more healthy, than it was formerly, 
by a wall which is now built, to prevent the 
incroachment of the ſea, where it formed a 
& terlunio paroxyſmuin, et tum unicum tantum, ha- 
6 buet; equi tamen facili negotio arceri potuit, ſi cor- 
©tex Peruviinus paucos dies ante expectatum acceſ- 
© 'fionis tempus exhibitus, ac uſque quo illud fit elapſum 
continuatus fuerit, in hujuſcemodi caſu febricitanti 
cuidam puero mauro ipſe ſanantes porrigebam manus, 
© morbum uſque ad quatuor paroxyſmos quovis pleni- 
junio et interlunio tuto redeantes permiſi, ut prius 
rem ipſam m exploratum haberem, quam eskeicem co- 
© ercentem admoverem. 

« Nov. 16. Cal. Ann. 1762, Tempore pomeridiano, 
ſolem haud parum lumine defectum vidimus; ac cum 
© antea ſub ſerena cli facie, ex nimis æſtu laboramus, 
© mox inter maximam obſcurationem atr multum al- 

gebat. Tunc temporis remittens febris, qua teneba- 
© tur D. Macquite à præfectò in coneilio tertius, ſu- 
© beunte ſolis defectu, exacerbata eſt; eodem verotran- 

| ſeunte, evanuit. Agreti vero qui tum noſtra ſub 
cura erant non admodum afficiebantur. 

c Subitos ae violentos lunæ effectus tem præeĩpue ob- 
' ſervavimus quarto nonas Novembris, hora citeiter ſe- 
© cunda matutina, quo tempore terra interpoſita radios 
© intercepit ſolares; in eo temporis articulo hauũ pducĩ- 
© ores octo nautarum ex nave Drake, qui ad Calcuttam 

in zdibus præfecti navis ex febribus convaleſcebant, 
© eodem fere temporis puncto, vehementiſſino pato- 

xy ſmo ſunt correpti; et idem plurimis evenit qui in 
nave fuere collegæ noſtri curz demandati.“ Dif. 
Iraug. Med. De Febre Putrida in Bengalia Ann. 99 rug 


Aut Je Lixb. 
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falt marſh, and by an order, that none of the 
natives ſhould manure their cocoa-nut trees 
with putrid fiſh. The rains begin here 
ſometimes in May, but more frequently un 
June, and for four months are very violent. 

At Surat and Tellicherry, on the ſame 
coaſt, Europeans commonly enjoy a good 
ſtate of health. 

Madraſs is the moſt healthy 2 
belonging to the Engliſh: and in general 
the air of the whole coaſt of Coromandel is 
pure and falubrious, in reſpect of moſt other 
parts of India. This is fully evinced by 
the good health Europeans enjoy, not only 
at Madraſs, but at St. David's, See, 
Maſſulapatam, Viſagapatnam, and at Ne- 
gapatnam the Dutch preſidentſhip on this 
coaſt. The rains do not begin on this coaſt 
until October, and continue during the 
months of November and December. The 
more violent the rains are, the ſhorter is 
2 duration. The quantity of rain, how- 

„Which falls at Madraſs, is ; confider- 
ably leſs than what falls either in og 
IP bat dH 
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SECT: III. 


The ſettlements of other European nations in 


Iudia. Medical directions. Mr. Tves's 
curious obſervations made in a JOY from 
India to . by land. 


FANILA, in ths: iſland of Luconia, 
on account of the purity and healthy 
dee of its air, may juſtly be reckoned 
the Montpelier of all the ſettlements eſta- 
bliſhed by European nations, in that quarter 
of the globe: but even this, during ſome 
er the year, is unhealthy. 
The Daniſh ſettlement at Tranquebar is 
healthy, as evidently appears from the florid 
countenance of the Danes in that place. 


Peondicherry, the capital of the French in 
India, is far from being unhealthy. Goa, 


the reſidence of the Portugueſe viceroy in 
India, is tolerably healthy. Batavia, the ca- 


pital of the Dutch dominions, is annually 
ſubject to a fatal and conſyming ſickneſs. 


From familiar obſervation, the fatal errors 


committed by the young and thoughtleſs, 
ceaſe to excite our wonder; but we are apt 


to 
1 
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to be ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, when we 
find that the founders of great towns, and 
the governors of extenſive provinces, through 
ignorance or miſtake, have expoſed populous 
and magnificent cities to an annual and peſ- 
tilential deſtruction. This ſeems to be the 
caſe with Batavia; the Dutch, in endea- 
vouring to make this their capital in India 
to reſemble their cities in Europe, have 
adorned it with canals or ditches interſect- 
ing each other, and running through every 
part of it. Thoſe canals, filled with water, 
may ſerve for ſome uſe, or perhaps orna- 
ment; but notwithſtanding the utmoſt care 
to keep them clean, in the hot and un- 
wholeſome climate of Java, during and after 
the rainy ſeaſon, they become extremely 
noxious to the inhabitants, and more parti- 
cularly to ſtrangers. The unwholeſome air 
of that place alone has cut off more Euro- 
peans than have fallen by the ſword, in all 
the bloody wars carried on by the Dutch, in 
that part of the world. In June the rains 
begin; in July and the cena months, 
ſickneſs rages moſt. 
It is remarkable, that in the. war which 
terminated in 1763, the Engliſh ſhips of war 
* which 
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which touclied at Batavia, fuffered more by 
the malignant diſeaſes of that climate, than 

they did in any other part of India, if we ex- 
cept a fatal ſcurvy which once raged in that 
fleet at ſea. Soon after the capture of Ma- 
nila, the Falmouth, a ſhip of 50 guns, went 
to Batavia, where ſhe remained from the lat- 
ter end of July to the latter end of January ; 


during which time ſhe buried 75 of her 


crew, and 100 ſoldiers of the 79th regiment, 
who were embarked on board her, not one 
perſon in the ſhip having eſcaped a fit of 
fickneſs, except her commander- Captain 
Brereton. The Panther, a ſhip of 60 guns, 


| was there in the years 1762 and 1964 ; both 


times unhappily during the rainy feaſon. In 
the year 1762 ſhe buried 70 of her men, and 


had 92 of them very ill when ſhe left the 
place. In the year 1764, during a ſhort 
ſtay, ſhe buried 25 of her men: the Med- 


way, which was then in company with her, 
loſt alſo a great number of men. ! 
The fever was of the remitting kind. 
Some were ſeized ſuddenly with a delirium, 
and died in the firſt fit; none ſurvived the 
attack of a third fit. The ſurgeon of the 
Panther i imputes his 9 * 
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as much of the bark every hour, in claret 
wine, as his ſtomach would bear, beginning 
the uſe of this remedy immediately upon the 
firſt remiſſion of the fever. We may form 
ſome idea of the Dutch practice in this part 
of the world, when we find that, by the ad- 
viee of four of their phyſicians, the bark was 
adminiſtered to Captain Matheſon of the 
Panther, notwithſtanding a remiſſion of his 
fever could not be procured: ſuch was their 
confidence in that medicine. But that gen- 
tleman, with many of his men, fell a ſacri- 
fice to the intemperature of the climate. 
Nor was the fickneſs at that time confined 
to the ſhips: the whole city afforded a ſcene 
of diſeaſe and death: ſtreets crowded with 
funerals, bells tolling from morning tonight, 

and horſes jaded with dragging the dead in 
hearſes to their graves. At that tune a ſlight 
cut of the ſkin, the leaſt ſcratch of a nail, or 
the moſt inconſiderable wound, turned 
quickly into a putrid ſpreading ulcer, which 
in twenty-four hours conſumed the fleſh, 


even to the bone. This fact is fo extraors 


dinary, that upon a ſingle teſtimony, credit _ 
would hardly be given to it; yet on board the 
Medway, and Panther, they had the moſt 

fatal 
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fatal experience of it, and ſuffered much 
from it. | 

Beſides malignant- and remitting fevers, 
which rage during the wet ſeaſon, and for 
ſome time after it, in the unhealthy parts of 
India, Europeans, eſpecially ſuch as live in- 
temperately, are alſo ſubject to fluxes, and to 
an inflammation or diſeaſe of the liver. This 
laſt is almoſt peculiar to India, and princi- 
pally to the Coromandel coaſt. 5 

Fluxes are ſeldom in India accompanied 
with inflammatory ſymptoms, the diſcharges 
being chiefly of a putrid or bilious nature. 
They are removed by adminiſtering a vomit, 
then rhubarb, and afterwards ipecacuanha, 
in ſmall doſes ; and when the bile and other 
putreſcent humours have been thus ſuffici- 


ently evacuated, opiates, with a diet of rice, 


and ſuch food as is antiſeptic. 

The diſeaſe of the liver is generally pre- 
ceded by a high fever, a difficulty of breath- 
ing, and a violent pain fixed in the right ſide 


upon the ſeat of the liver, to which the ſick 


perſon often applies his hand, ſeeking for re- 
lief. On its firſt attack, the patient ſhould 


| loſe blood, and the part ſhould be bathed 
with a warm, relaxtng, and diſcutient fo- 


; mentation; 
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mentation ; or a bliſter may be applied to it. 
When, by bleeding, the fever is ſomewhat 
abated, and a gentle purge or clyſter has 
been adminiſtered, immediate recourſe muſt 
be had to Mercury, as a ſpecific for this diſ- 
eaſe. A gentle ſalivation of 15 or 20 days 
continuance, muſt be raiſed by means of 
mercurial ointment, rubbed upon or near the 
affected part, together with the uſe of mer- 
curial pills or calomel taken occaſionally. 
The livers of thoſe who die of this diſeaſe 
are found in a putrid ſtate, reſembling an 
honey-comb. I gave mercurials with good 
effect to a number of patients under my care, 
who came from the Eaſt Indies, and who 
ſuffered from a return of this diſeaſe, when 
in England. In three caſes, where mercury 
was not adminiſtered, the liver came to a 
| ſuppuration, of which two of the patients 
died. The uſe of mercury in ſuch caſes 
may appear empirical; but by the expe- 
rience of all who have practiſed phyſic in 
India, it has been approved as a ſafe and ex- 
cellent method of cure. . 
Sailors, who do not eat green vegetables, 
are apt to be likewiſe afflicted in India with 
the ſcurvy, and with ſcorbutic fluxes: for 
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* ſon, bleeding with caution was found of ſervice; but 
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the cure of which, ſee my Treatiſe on the 
Scurvy. They are alſo very ſubject, in the 
Eaſt, as well as in the Weſt Indies, to large 
and obſtinate Vicers of the é 


In 


* have been favoured with the e e 
obſervations by Dr., Bogue of Titchfield. | 1 1 

4% The diſeaſes moſt fatal at Calcutta, while I was 
5s there, in 1757, began with the rainy ſeaſon, and were 
c ohſtinate putrid intermitting fevers. The cold fit, 
& which, was exceflively violent, continued often for 


cc twelve hours; and as the fever returned every day, 


5 the patients had not above four or five hours reſpite 


< from it. During the tains, and for ſome time after, 


&* we had ſick. at the fame time, in this place, one half 
& of the men in the ſquadron under the command of 
<< the admirals Watſon and Pococke. Out of three 
< ſhips of the line, and a 20 gun ſhip, and thoſe not 


e fully manned, we loſt in fix months upwards of 200 


& men, moſt of whom died of theſe fevers. 
« Camphire was found the beſt medicine in the fit. 


„ Bark and other antiſeptics were adminiſtered in large 
c quantities, after firſt giving an emetic, and emptying 
the bowels. This fever reduced the patients in ge- 


6 neral to ſuch a weak ſtate, that Mr. Ives, then ſur- 
“% geon of that hoſpital, judged it abſolutely neceſſary 


to give arrack in their boiled rice to thoſe who were 


“ on the recovery, or who had not the diſorder in a 


„violent degree. He likewiſe generouſly Jupplied 
. them with Madeira wine. 5 


In the inflammatory fevers preceding the rainy ſea- 


„ as 


| * 
\ « + 
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In India, the European women in general 


enjoy a much better ſtate of health than the 


men. 


as ſoon as the rainy ſeaſon ſet in, the lancet was ſel- i 
dom or never uſed. 


A ſalivation generally cured the diſeaſe of e 


cc 


& 


tc 
6c 


if the ſpitting was brought on before matter was 
formed. In ſome the mercury produced a looſeneſs, 
which alſo cured the patient. In inflammations of 


the liver, when it adhered to the peritoneum, which 


was generally the caſe, and a tumor appeared exter- 
nally, it was ſeveral times opened with ſucceſs.— 
Of which the following is an inſtane. 


« A ſeaman, aged about thirty-five years, was ſen 


very ill of the ſcurvy, in the end of May 1759, to his 
Majeſty's hoſpital, under my care, in the abſence of 
the ſurgeon, at Negapatnam, a Dutch ſettlement on 
the Coromandel coaſt. Soon after his coming on 
ſhore, he was ſeized with a ſcorbutic flux, and a few 
days afterwards complained of apain in his right ſide. 
In theſe circumſtances, as the flux continued, and ſe- 
veral livid ſcorbutic ſpots had appeared on his limbs, 
with a contraction of both knees, I judged it impro- 
per to give mercurials; ſo that a large tumor ſhewed 


itſelf on that ſide, pointing externally, with matter 


beginning to form. I forwarded the ſuppuration with 


poultices; and on the 13thof July, in the cool of the 


evening, being about a month after hisfuſtcomplain- 


ing of the pain of that fide, I laid the tumor open 


about ſix inches, and let out near three pints of well 


digeſted matter. I then introduced my hand into the 


left lobe of the liver, which T found almoſt entirely 
* ſuppurated, 
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men 
en fatal to them at Calcutta; on which 


Child- bearing is, however, peculi- 


account 


\ Ul 


ſuppurated, and containing ſeveral honeycomb cavi- 
ties, the edge of theliveradhering to the peritoneum. 
He was diſpirited on the thoughts of its being opened, 
but bore the operation better than could be expeCted 
in that low ſtate, to which he was reduced, I cau- 
tiouſly filled the cavity with dry ſoft lint, and gave 
him a julep, with the tincture of bark, to take fre- 
quently. Next morning after the operation, there 
was a Jarge diſcharge of good matter, and I found 
one finus leading obliquely down towards the navel, 
and another towards the back, each about two inches 
in length. I laid them both open to the bottom; 
and theſe were the only openings I had occaſion to 
make, though I found another ſinus leading towards 
the cheſt. That day I drefſed him as before, and the 
next day, after having fomented, I threw into the 
cavity an injection of barley-water, and tincture of 
myrrh, which I repeated three or four times, until I 
thought the parts were ſufficiently cleanſed of mat- 
ter. I continued to dreſs with lint preferably to any 
other application, on account of its giving no un- 
eafineſs, and of its abſorbing quality. I gave him 
the bark in ſubſtance, as ſoon as his ſtomach would 
bear it. During the firſt fortnight I dreſſed him twice 


a day, there being then a great diſcharge. The ca- 
vity afterwards filling up faſt, and the quantity of 
matter leſſening, he was dreſſed only once in 24 


hours, but ſtill continued to take the batk. In three 


weeks the wound was not more than an inch deep, 


„ and 


. by 
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account it would be adviſeable for them ta 


retire to a more healthy ſituation, at m 1 5 
arr arty of Fey delivery, | | 


Beforg 


6* and but two inches in length, florid granulations daily 5 
„ forming; and towards the end of Auguſt, the parts 
« being almoſt cicatriſed, the patient was ſent on board 
te his ſhip to do duty, the admiral expecting every day 
e to meet the French ſquadron. He was killed on the 
< 10th of September following, in the action between 
<< the Engliſh ſquadron commanded by admiral Pe: 
„ cocke, and the French by count D*'Ache, | 

& In ſome of thoſe whoſe liver came to a fuppuration, 
0 | have known inſtances where the matter has been ſa 
46 act id, as nat only to corrode, but to diſſolve the cary 
te tilages at the extremities of the falſe ribs, and like: 
4 wiſe part of thoſe ribs, 

The following obſervations were made on the boy 
5 dies of two perſons who died of this diſeaſe, after the 
ce liver had ſuppurated. In a man aged 60, I laid open 
4 about ſeven inches in length of a very large tumor. 
6 of the right lobe of the liver, pointing externally, and 
5 Jet out at leaſt two quarts of fœtid matter, I treated | 
c it much in the ſame manner as the preceding caſe, and 
$< for the ſpace of one month, not without great hopes of 
« cure, though the incarnation was always more flow 
te than in the other patient, He was ſeized with a flux, 
be that continued more or leſs until his death, which haps 
F< pened in five months after the opening of this tumor, : 
60 During the laſt four months, the appearances free | 
* quently varied; ſometimes they flattered, but not tq 
7 ſo great a gegreę as before he was ſeized yith' the 

N 65 flux, 


. 0 : 
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Before we leave India, we ſhall give ſome 
account of the ſettlement which the Eng- 


liſh * attempted at Balambangan. 
| Balam- 


c flux. The 8 was diſcharged undigeſted through 
te the ulcer, a little before he died; and on opening the 
te dead body, found the right lobe of the liver almoſt 
66 entirely conſumed, the remains adhering | in part to 
e the ſtomach, in which there was an opening equal to 
a half - crown piece, and through it the food has paſſed. 
ce to the liver. The left lobe was a little enlarged, and all 
the bowels of the abdomen were in an inflamed ſtate. 
<« In the patient of another ſurgeon, upon opening 
et the thorax, the lower part of the right lobe of the 
<« jungs was found ſlightly adhering to the diaphragm, 
5e and its blood veſſels full and enlarged; the upper part 
ce of that lobe, together with the left lobe of the lung, 
6 and the heart, were all in a ſound ſtate. Upon in- 
c ſpecting the abdomen, that part of the right lobe of 
< the liver which lies contiguous to the ribs, was al- 
cc moſt entirely ſuppurated through its whole ſubſtance, 
0 as far as the diaphragm: : where it had not ſuppurated, 
cc the blood- yeſſels were moſt of them ruptured. On 
cc introducing the hand between the peritoneum and. 
6c liver, there iſſued, from two large abſceſſes, three 
« pints at leaſt of a crude ſanious matter. The right 
& lobe extended itſelf into the cavity of the breaſt of 
«© that ſide, quite to the third true rib, The gall-blad- 
« der was in a healthy ſtate, and full of bile; the due- 
6c tus communis cholidochus was wholly free from ob- 
66 ſtructions; but the omentum was partly mortified, 
4 The a was ſound, but much diſtended with 
5 wind, 


| 
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Balambangan is a ſmall iſland; about 4 5 
miles in circumference, - which Bes to the 
weſtward of Borneo, and is covered with 
fand and ſwamps. It remained uninhabited 
until the year 1773, when it was ceded to 
the Engliſh by tlie ſultan of 800 loo, in lieu 
of a debt he owed the Eaſt India company. 
A governor, council, and proper eſtabliſh- 
ment ofofficers, were then ſent thither, with 
a detachment of European troops and ſe- 
poys for their defence; a colony of Malays 


T wind, and the veſſels on the inteſtines i in a ſtate of 
cc plenitude. The kidnies, ſpleen, agg nee? and Pane 
ereus, were perfectly ſound,” | 
This gentleman again viſited India in the year 1772, 

where he had, for three years, the ſuperintendance of 

the naval hoſpitals. He is fo obliging as farther to in- 
form me, that when he was laſt in India, mercury was 
more in uſe on the Coromandel Coaſt, than it had ever 
been before. In bilieus fluxes, when the common re- 
medies failed, it was uſed with great ſucceſs, either by 
unction or internally, obſtructions in ſome of the viſe 
cera being then ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of the diſeaſe, | 
Fluxes of long ſtanding were ſeldom cured without j 


In all bilious complaints, emetics were not ſo fre- =P 


quently. given as formerly, being only intended to 
cleanſe the ſtomach, but the greateſt dependence was 
placed on mercurials, and purges given at a few days 
intermiſſion, which was ſuppoſed to be the moſt Nas 
ny method of N of the bile, oh, 
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how PAD LY and another of Chineſe, 
were alſo induced to ſettle there. For a few, 
months theſe people continued in perfect 
| health, but no ſooner did the monſoon 
change, than ſickneſs made its appearance; 
and it raged with ſuch violence that ſcarce 
one in ten ſurvived this monſoon. A large 
ſhip was ſent to the ſettlement to be uſed as 
a floating factory, but was brought into a 
cloſe harbour, where in reſpect of health it 
could be of no benefit. The ſeaſons of health 
and ſickneſs are here regulated by the direc- 
tion of the wind, or monſoon; from Octo- 
ber till April, during the north-eaſt mon- 
ſoon, the wind comes from the ſea, and the 
ſettlement is perfectly healthy; but from 
April till October, during the ſouth-weſt 
monſoon, the wind blows over the marſhes 
both of this iſland and Borneo, and produces 
fevers of the moſt malignant nature, which 
| frequently cut off even the ſtouteſt men in 
12 or 14 hours. Notwithſtanding this 
ifjand lies within ten degrees of the equator, 
yet it is not ſubje& to the periodical rains 
which happen in Bengal, and upon the Co- 
romandel Coaſt; twice a year only, in April 
and Otober, af mY. chang IgE of the monſoons 
| « i the 
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the weather i is variable for about a fortnight, 
during which great ſtorms of wind and 


heavy ſhowets of rain are frequent. Sick- 
neſs generally begins in eight or ten days 


after the weather has become variable, and 


even before the wind is fixed in the ſouth- 
weſt quarter: it reigns with equal violence 
in every part of that monſoon and the ſun, 
though twice vertical in that period, ſeems 
in no reſpect to encreaſe its malignity. 
In December 1773, the Royal Captain, a 
company's ſhip, which had been ſent from 
China, with proviſions and neceſſaries for 
this ſettlement, was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt 
of Palloan, about 80 leagues diſtant from 
it. The crew went in their boats to Ba- 
lambangan; and in about two months af- 
terwards, the captain with forty-two of the 
men embarked for England, leaving behind 
him on this iſland ſixty- three of the officers 
and men. The Engliſh and Malays had 
taken poſſeſſion of the iſland about a fort- 
night before their arrival, but by the loſs of 
this ſhip were deprived of all their ſupplies: 
however, until April, they ſuffered no in- 
convenience, but what ſcarcity of proviſions 
and want of neceſſaries muſt naturally cauſe 
H 3 | --- 
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in an infant colony; all remained in * 

health, not one died: upon the change of 
the monſoon i in April, ſickneſs ſuddenly ap- 
peared, and during the courſe of this mon- 
ſoon it made ſuch a rapid progreſs, that of 
the ſixty{three officers and men, who were 
| left behind of the crew of the Royal Cap- 
tain, one only ſurvived, Mr. Saunders, from 
whom I received this account, and he was 
diſtreſſed with a ſevere flux, which obliged 
him to go to China, in September, for the 
recovery of his health, which he obtained at 
ſea upon his paſſage, even though the ſame 
monſoon continued. He left, indeed, three 
or four of that unfortunate ſhip's crew alive, 
but theſe he was informed afterwards died 
before the monſoon changed. All the 
council were dead before he left the ſettle- 
ment, except the governor, Mr. Herbert, 
who had reſided upwards of thirty years in 
India, and long in the moſt unhealthy parts 
ol it, at Batavia and Bencoolen. Not above 
five or ſix remained of the detachment of 
European troops, which had been ſent 
there; and the ſepoys, Chineſe, and Ma- 
lays, died in equal proportion with them. 


During this monſoon, ſuch 1 was the malig- 
nant 


| 
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nant diſpoſition of the air, that no wound 
would heal, even the ſlighteſt cut, or a moſ- 
/  quittoe bite when ſcratched, degenerated 
into a large ulcer ; whereas during the north- 
ceaſt monſoon, wounds eaſily healed; one 
gentleman even had his arm amputated du- 
ring that monſoon, and quickly cured; an 
operation which during the OUR muſt have 
coſt him his life. 
We ſhall conclude this * account 
| of the diſcaſes in the Eaſt Indies, and of the 
comparative degrees of health enjoyed by 
Europeans in different parts of it, with a few 
extracts from Mr. Ives's.accurate obſerva- 
tions, made on his travels from India to Eu- 
rope by land: this gentleman having for 
three years been ſurgeon to his Majeſty' 5 
naval hoſpital in the Eaſt Indies. : 
«« After leaving the unhealthy kingdom 
of Bengal, we arrived, on the gthof March 
* 1758, at Gambroon in Perſia. 
„The climate here is very unhealthy. 
«© Few Europeans eſcape being ſeized with 
t putrid intermitting fevers, which rage 
« from May to September, and are often 
e followed with obſtructions in the liver. 
« Mr. Parker, ſurgeon to this factory, is 
H 4 ce much 
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tc much eſteemed for 1 medical know- 


ledge. He has been fo ſucceſsful in prac- 


tice, that the Engliſh, during his reſi- 


dence among them for two years paſt, 


have buried only. one of their number. 


His method of treating thoſe fevers is, 
after the adminiſtration of an emetic, to 
order two ſcruples of the bark, twelve 
grains of the ſalt of wormwood, and 
twelve grains of the powder of ſnake- 


root, to be taken every hour. Seven or 


eight doſes of this medicine effectually 


prevented the return of the fit, and a re- 


petition of them, within ſix or eight days 
after, ſecured the patient againſt any 


relapſe. 


« Various authors who have treated of 


Gambroon, do, as well as the preſent 
Engliſh factory, impute its unhealthful- 
* neſs, during the ſummer months, to the 


noxious effluvia, with which the air is 
contaminated, from the great quantities 
of blubber-fiſh left by the ſea upon the 


' ſhore, which very ſoon become did 


putrid and offenſive. 
«« Upon the 3oth of March we came to 
the ang of Karec, 1 in the Perſian gulph. 

„% Mynheer 
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cc Jacent country, and the great quantity of 


factory, informed me, that in the rainy 
ſeaſons, intermitting fevers and n are 
the uſual diſtemper s. 
« After failing up the river Ti igris dom 
Baſſora, we arrived at Bagdat. In this 
city, ſuppoſed to contain 500,000 ſouls, 
a purple fever then raged; but though 
it was computed that an eighth part of the 
inhabitants were ill, yet the diſtemper 
was far from being mortal. Here we 


were informed, that the Arabs had broken 
down the banks of the river near Baſſora, 


with a deſign to cover with water the de- 
ſarts in its neighbourhood. This, it 


ſeems, is the uſual method of revenge 


taken by the Arabs, for any injury done 
them by the Turks in Baſſora; and was 
repreſented to us as an act of the moſt . 
ſhocking barbarity, ſince a general con- 


ſuming ſickneſs would undoubtedly be 


the conſequence. This was the caſe fif- 


teen years before, when the Arabs, by 


demoliſhing the banks of this river, laid 
the environs of Baſſora under water. The 
ſtagnating and putrifying water in the ad- 


"nu dead 
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dead and corrupted fiſh at that time lying 
«© upon the ſhore, polluted the whole at- 
moſphere, and produced a putrid and 
mortal fever. Of this fever between 12 
and 14,000 of the inhabitants died; at 
the ſame time not above two or three of 
the Europeans who were ſettled there 
eſcaped with life: ſo dreadful are the 
effects of corrupt ſtagnating waters, in 

ſuch ſultry climates! A Baſhaw was 
lately diſpatched to Baſſora, to uſe his 


utmoſt endeavours to prevent this cala- 
mity, by repairing the banks, and by 


preſerving the courſe of the river within 


its proper channel. 
% Towards the end of May. we und the 


heat of Bagdat exceſſive, and almoſt into- 


lerable to our European conſtitutions. 


We were adviſed by our friends to re- 


main there until the month of October. 
They repreſented to us the increaſing 
heat of the weather, and the violence of 
it in the deſarts of Arabia, but particu- 


larly the danger in pafſing the deſart of 


meeting with that peſtiferous and men 


blaſt called the Samiel. 
This is a ſudden guſt of wind, to which 
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travellers are expoſed in the deſarts, ſome- 


times towards the middle or the end of 


ce 


June, but more frequently in the months 


of July and Auguſt; when it brings in- 
ſtantaneous death to every man or beaſt 
that happens to ſtand with his face to- 


wards i it. Providentially however, a cer- 


tain, though ſhort, warning of its ap- 
proach is given, by a ſenſible alteration of 
the air. When this is perceived, all tra- 
vellers, with their horſes, camels, &c. 
muſt he proſtrate upon the ground, with | 


their faces downwards, and their feet to- 


wards the Samiel, and continue in that 


poſture until it is paſſed, which is the 


only means of ſafety. This peſtiferous 


vapour quickly paſſes, and commonly 


does not expand itſelf far, but runs as it 
were in ſtreams of no great breadth; fo 

that travellers, at a few miles diſtance 
from each other, are expoſed to different 
Samiels, and ſome may be ſo fortunate as 
to eſcape them. The Samiels may be in 
ſome meaſure ſhunned, by travelling only 
in the night during thoſe e in 


which they occur. 


To avoid the great deſart, when we left 
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Of the Diff in 
Bagdat, we took the road to Moſul, and 
on the gth of July arrived at that city. 
Hear I learned from a Carmelite friar, 
who acted as phyſician to the Baſhaw, 
that the common diſeaſes were ardent fe- 
vers and dyſenteries in the ſummer, and 
intermitting fevers during the wet ſeaſon. 

I underſtood from him, that bilious ob- 
ſtructions and ſwellings of the liver were 
as frequent here as in India. This place 


Part J. 


had lately contained 300,000 inhabi- 


tants; but a famine and the ſickneſs 
which followed it, had AP reduced 


the number. 


After undergoing many difficulties, 
we at length, on the 5th of Auguſt, ar- 


rived at Aleppo *. 


As we performed 


In our journey we paſſed through Ni- 
zabin, a place remarkable for its bad air, 
.and bad water; which the ſame famine 
and fickneſs had almoſt depopulated. 


this long journey in the warmeſt months 
of the year, I ſhall now relate what ef- 
fect the intolerable heats had upon our 


conſtitu tions. 


For the diſeaſes Cana in this place, ſee Dr. 


Ruffe!'s treatiſe on that ſubject. 
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called a Tackaravan. 


5 They produced an entire loſs of appe- 
tite, a faintneſs and gripes, with frequent 
and bilious ſtools; which greatly ex- 
hauſted our ſttength, My ſtomach was 
often ſo weak, that it could receive only 
a little milk. Several of us became fe- 
verith, through the exceſſive heat, and 
were obliged to have recourſe to gentle 
vomits ; ſometimes with good effect, to 


Dr. James's powders, to take off the fe- 


ver; and to ſmall doſes of calomel and 
rhubarb, to cleanſe the bowels from a 
ſharp and acrid bile. Though we were 
furniſhed with the moſt ample conveni- 
encies for travelling, which money, or 
the ſtrongeſt - recommendations to. the 


principal Chriſtians, as well as Maho- 


metan chiefs, could procure, and had laid 


in a quantity of excellent Madeira, claret, 


and proviſions, &c. &c. yet moſt of us 


* ſuffered in our conſtitutions, by this long 


and fatiguing journey. 


1 Such as travel this way in the N 


ſeaſon, ſhould ſet out early in the morn- 
ing, or rather travel only in the night, 
and always, if poſſible, in a covered litter, 


5 Travellers 
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cc Travellers ſhould ſeek for repoſe durin g 


the heat of the day in a hut, or houſe if 
it can be had, well ſheltered with a cloſe 
thick roof;—or they ſhould endeavour, 
if poſlible, to fleep near the bank of a 


river, in which caſe a ſingle tent, not 


painted, will afford an abode the moſt 


commodious, next to that of a houſe, if 


the canvas be kept conſtantly wet by the 


ſervants, from trenches full of water cut 


round it. 


4 We found lemonade, made with thi 


extract or juice of lemons, the moſt grate- 
ful and cooling drink, during the ſultry 
heats of the day; but a glaſs of ſtrong 


wine was abſolutely requiſite in the even- 


ing, to repair our exhauſted ſtrength and 


ſpirit. The ſtomach ſhould never be op- 
preſſed with full meals. | 
«© The traveller ſhould not forget to pro- 


vide himſelf with ſome alum, as the wa- 
ter of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
though wholeſome, is apt to be muddy. 


We added a quarter of an ounce of pow- 


dered alum to ſix or ſeven gallons of wa- 


ter, and in about an hour and an half af- 


terwards the water became quite pure and 
_ ©* tranſparent, 
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« tranſparent. We found no inconveni- 

d ence from the alum; and I am inclined 

« to think alum is not only an excellent pu- 

« rifier of thick muddy water, but that in 

hot climates it cools the Gy and braces 
« up its relaxed fibres *. 

Mr. Ives having, ſince the firſt ediclond of 
this eſſay, publiſhed an account of his voy- 
age to India and journey home by land, we 
may now refer the reader for further parti- 
culars to the work itſelf ; where he will find 
many entertaining relations, and ſeveral ex- 
cellent medical obſervations. 

Since the ſecond edition of this effi; Dr. 
Clark of Newcaſtle, formerly ſurgeon of the 
Talbot Indiaman, has publiſhed a book, en- 
titled, Obſervations gn the Diſeaſes in long 
Voyages to hot Climates, and particularly on 
thoſe which prevail in the Eaſt Indies. It 
is chiefly a medical journal kept in two voy- 
ages to India. The principal reſult of the 

* It is a practice with ſome apothecaries to put a 
ſmall quantity of alum in their diſtilled ſimple waters, 
when foul; which quickly renders them clear and tranſ- 
parent. Though this makes the water ſomewhat hard, 
yet the ſmall quantity requiſite for the purpoſe does not 


ſeem to make common water harder than Briſtol water, 
ſo much eſteemed in 9 and other hot countries. 


au thor 8 
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author's experience during theſe voyages is, 
that the bark may be given with advantage 


in the malignant and remitting fevers in- 


India, not only during remiſſions, but even 


during the exacerbations of the fever, and 
where the fever is continual. | 
A very accurate journal kept on a ſimilar 


plan by Dr. Robertſon, formerly ſurgeon 


of the Rainbow ſhip of war, during ſeveral 


voyages to the coaſt 'of Guinea, has alſo 
lately been preſented to the public. It 


contains a faithful account of the diſcaſes 


of that Coaſt. - Some extracts taken from 
it, when in manuſcript, are given in the 


1 Sg Pages. 
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eee * 
Comparative degrees of health in the Engliſh 

ſettlements ; in the French, the Dun the | 
Spaniſh. | 


WE ſhall conclude this part ' of our 
ſubject with ſome obſeryations on 
the Weſt Indies, a and an account of the diſ- 
eaſes moſt common and fatal to Europeans, 
on their firſt arrival i in that quarter of ao 
| globe, 
The moſt healthy of all the Engliſh 71 
ſeſſions in this part of the world i is the iſſand 
of Bermudas. Next to which is the iſland 
of Barbadoes, if we except that ſpot « of 
h ground upon which Bridge-town, its capi- 
tal, is fituated, The air in many parts of 
St. cher > is alſo pure. T big of An- 


„ 
an A 
* * 
ü % 


tigua is bad: and that of Jamaica is reckoned 

3 ſtill more unhealthy ; though much leſs ſo, 

= than it formerly was. The colour of the 

| European inhabitants in the iſland of Mont- 
ſerrat, is a proof c of the ſalubrity of its air: 
the ſame may be ſaid of Nevis. In general, 
the rainy ſeaſon in thoſe iſlands happens in 
ber. In the Rane lately pitched upon, 
for the princi ipal Engliſhſettlements on Gra- 

| nada, the Granadines, and particularly at 
Tobago, we are ſorry to obferve the health 
of the inhabitants has been a point little at- 
tended to. In the iſland of St. Vincent, the 
town of Kingſton 1 is rendered very unhealthy 
by an adjoining moraſs. It is to be hoped, 
that theſe new ſettlements will become more 
healthy, when the ſta gnating water isdrained 
off; an effect which the heat of the ſun it- 
ſelf would in ſome places proguce, if the 
. woods were cut down. 

With reſpect to the ſettlements of other 
European nations, we ſhall briefly | obſerve, 
that the French ſettlement of Cayenne has 
proved very fickly. The climate of St. 
Domingo: is alſo unhealthy; that of Marti- 
nico leſs lo. At Guadaloupe, Martinico, 
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and moſt of the other French Weſt India 
iſlands, there are low, ſwampy grounds, 
commonly called Baſſe Terre, vhich are 
particularly unhealthy, and parcelled out to 
ſuch poor and indigent foreigners, as will 
run the riſk of their health and es in A 
proving them. 3 
The Dutch ſettlements at Surinam) St. 
Euſtatia, and ee. are all very - 
healthy. A 
In different parts of the Spaniſh Weſt 
India dominions, the air varies greatly i an 
point of. purity, according to the ſituation f 
places. Thus the city, of Mexico is very 
healthy, while La Vera Cruz, its ſea : port, 
is remarkable far bad air. It is obſerved, 
that in the Weſt Indies the periodical rains, 
and the ſickneſs which attends them, are 
much more violent in the hot, marſh , 
woody, and uncultivated places, upon the 
continent, than upon the adjacent iſlands ; 
the inland provinces are, however, found to 
be in general more healthy than, the. ſca- 


coaſt. Were we to take a ſurvey of the 
whole coaſt of the Spaniſh continent in the 
bay « of Mexico, we ſhould find few: ſea· port 
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towns or rivers; during the rainy n to- 
. healthy s. 

Shoals of large and ravenous marke W 
ing inte the harbours, a dark thick cloud to 
the ſouthward, with thunder and lightning, 
flowly approaching, foretel the coming on 


of the ſickly ſeaſon, and are. the awful pre- 


ludes of thoſe impetuous torrents, which in 


a few days burſt from the clouds, and cover 


with water the whole face of the country. 


Theſe rains, by their continuance, ſo ſwell 


'the numerous rivers, that the waters of the 


ſea are thereby rendered freſh for ſeveral 


miles, and muddy, almoſt to the diſtance of 


ten leagues from the ſhore. 
Some of the harbours in the bay of Mex- 


Ades and thoſe generally the moſt ſecure, 
© prove fatal to Europeans, beſides the uſual 


cauſes of ſickneſs, from want of a due venti- 
lation. Thus i in Port Maho, near the iſland 


of Rattuan, ſhips lie in a baſon of water ſo 
environed with high mountains, that the 


wind can have no acceſs to them; in this 


#: X* 3 
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We ſhall have occaſion afterwards to mention many 
| and extenſive provinces in the Weſt, Indies, 
which are bleſſed with a pure and wholeſome air, 
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reſpect, they ſuffer more than even at Eng- 
liſh harbour in Antigua. The ſtagnated air 
thence becomes ſo unwholeſome, that men, 
after being there a few days, are ſuddenly 
ſeized with violent vomitings, headachs, 
deliriums, &c. and in two or three days 
more, the diſſolved maſs of blood iſſues from 
every pore. In ſuch places, the water of 
the ſea itſelf would probably become putrid, 
and deſtructive to the very fiſh, was it not 
kept in motion, by a gentle flux and reflux, 
which may be perceived every dax. 
The bay of Honduras and the Moſquitto 
ſhore, although very unhealthy, are far bet- 
ter than. Carpenters. River and Rio Morte, 
or the River of Death, in the Gulph of 
Mexico. This laſt was ſo named by the 
Spaniards, from the death of all of that na- 
tion who at different times have attempted 
to make a ſettlement upon it; the Englith 
however have ſince, by ſettling on a differ- 
ent ſpot of ground, been more fortunate, 
and call it the New River. Ws: 

It is a general obſervation that women en- 
joy a much better ſtate of health, in the 
Weſt Indies, than men, and are not ſo ſub- 

1 ject 


W the "Diſeaſes in Part J. 
ject to the yellow fever as them, owing 
probably to their more ba way of 
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Diſeuſe 2 of the Weſt Indies. Account of the 
yellow fever; that diſeaſe ſhewn to be the 
common Weſt India fever in a virulent de- 
Free; a diſeaſe fimilar to it at Cadiz, The 
French and Dutch accounts of the diſeaſes 
in the Weff Indies. The dreadful mortality 
bieraſſoned by them among the Engliſh at 
' rhe Baſtimentos, Carthagena ; and the Ha- 

: 2 


N the W elt Inches a as in other unhealthy 

” clitfates; fevers and fluxes are fatal to 
Fara The difeaſe which is com- 
monly called the yellow fever is eg 
deſtructive to them. | 
Having conſidered this diſeaſe with atten- 
tion, I am now of opinion,. That the re- 
markable diſſolution of the blood, the vio- 


* Sce my Eflay on preſerving Seamen, 
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lent hæmorrhages, the black vomit, andthe 
other ſymptoms which cllaracterize the yel- 
low fever, are only accidental appearances 
in the common fever of the Weſt Indies. 
They are to be eſteemed merely as adyen- 
titious, in the ſame manner as purple {pots 
and bloody urine are in the ſmall-pox, or as 
an hiccup in the dyſentery ; like theſe, they 
only appear when the diſeaſe is accompa- 
nied with a high degree of malignity, and 
therefore always, indicate great danger. 
They in general proceed from intenſe heat 
and a peculiar unhealthfulneſs of the air, 
though a groſs habit of body, exceſſive 
drinking of ſpirituous liquors, and being 
overheated in the ſun, may perhaps ſome» 
times diſpoſe to them. 
The following obſervations made by Dr. 
Wind, will ſerve to illuſtrate what I Have 
advanced, _ 
« The Middleburgh, a Dutch ſhip of 
*© war, ſailed from the Texel in Holland, on 
* the 2 ʒth of December 1750, and on the 
* 12th of March 1751, entered the har» 
© bour of Curagoa, with a healthy ſhip's 
* company; one only having died during 
« their, paſſage from Europe. The air at 
oF I 4 ES. Curagoa 
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Cliragba was foggy and meidt and the 
weather exceſſively hot; ſo that in the 
beginning of April two very bad diſeaſes 
diſtreſſed the erew ; a putrid dyſentery, 
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cup; and alſo a violent fever, ACCOmpas 


nied with the black vomit. 
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April: The weather at'ſea was then 


moiſt and rainy : the diſeaſes ſtill conti- 
nued, but not in ſo violent a degree as in 


the harbour. Thoſe who laboured under 


the dyſentety; were not at ſea attacked 


with the hiccup, and its other bad ſymp- 


toms; neither did the black vomit ſeize 


thoſe who had the e as when in on 


harbour. £267) 


None of thoſe en ill at ſea viel © of 


either of theſe diſtempers : but when the 


ſhip returned into the harbour, in the 


latter end of April, the former dangerous 
ſymptoms returned; the hiccup attended 
the dyſentery, and the black vomit'ac- 
companied the fever, the number of the 
ſick was greatly n, and ſeveral of 
them died.” 

I am Oy ſenſible, that one or two hat. | 
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ſons may ſometimes be-ſeized with the yel> 
low fever, when no other perſon in the 
neighbourhood labours under it; and even 
that at ſuch a time its moſt mortal ſymp- 
tom, the black vomit, may attack a perſon 
newly arrived, without any previous com- 
plaint. But from thence we can only in- 
fer, that a perſon may · be ſuddenly ſeized 
with the worſt ſymptoms of a malignant 
fever, during a very healthy ſeaſon. 

This happens daily in all parts of the 
world. Nothing is more common, than a 
| perſon being attacked with an obſtinate ague, 
or flux, in the moſt healthy ſeaſons and 
countries: and patients are often afflicted 
with a petechial fever, when it cannot be 
attributed to contagion. But: ſuch caſes 
are not the preſent object of our attention, 
as we treat only of epidemic ſickneſs * 
general caules- ">: 

J have peruſed many Engliſh aceduits, 
bon in manuſcript and print, of this fever, 
in moſt of which the authors have agreed 
only in the common epithet of yellow, 
from the ſkin's being frequently tinged with 
that colour. But the ſame: appearance ba 
alſo uſual in moſt intermitting fevers, in 

ſome 


—_ \ Diſeaſes in Part I. 
1 fevers, and in many other 
fevers, fo cannot PROTONS a n 
ing mark of this. 
This fever * has been 8 1 a to 
| 40550 been firſt imported to the Weſt Indies 
by a ſhip from Siam: an opinion truly chi- 
merical; as ſimilar diſeaſes have made their 
appearance, not only in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, but in ſome of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, during a ſeaſon when the air was 
intenſely hot and unwholeſome. This hap- 
pened at Cadiz in Spain in the months of 
September and October 1764, when exceſ- 
ſive heat, and want of rain for ſome months, 
gave riſe to violent, epidemic, bilious diſor- 
ders, reſembling thoſe of the Weſt Indies, 
of which an hundred perſons often died in a 
day. At this time, the winds blew moſtly 
from the ſouth, and, after ſun-ſet, there fell 
an unuſual and very heavy dew. 
This diſeaſe began commonly with alter- 
nate ſlight chills and heats, nauſea, pains of 
the head, of the back, of the loins, and at 
oe en of the ſtomach. Theſe ae 


3 as 8 een len to this . and 
the method of 1 it, in Part III. Chap. 3 


n | 5 were 


{ 


were e followed, in les ts 24 3 
with violent reachings, and a vomiting of a 
green or yellow bile, the ſmell of which was 
very offenſive. Some threw up an humour 
black as ink, and died ſoon after, in violent 
convulſions, and in a cold ſweat, The pulſe 
was ſometimes ſunk, ſometimes quick; often 
varying. After the firſt day, the ſurface of 
the body was generally either cold, or dry 
and parched. The head-ach and ſtupor 
often ended in a furigus delirium, which 
proved quickly fatal: The dead bodies 
having been examined, by order of the court 
of Madrid, the ſtomach, meſentery, and in- 
teſtines were found covered with gangrenous 
ſpots. The orifice of the ſtomach appeared 
to have been greatly affected, the ſpots upon 
it being ulcerated. The liver and lyngs were 
both of a putrid colour and texture. The 
ſtomach contained a quantity of an atrabili- 
ous liquor, which, when poured on the 
ground, produced a ſenſible efferveſcence; 
and when mixed with ſpirit of vitriol, a vio- 
lent ebullition. The dead bodies turned fo 
quickly putrid, that at. the end of fix hours 
ro: Ry Was: inalembla and in ſome of 
I en 8 1 J 360 42H them, 


ay. Of the Diſeaſes in in Part I. 
them, worms were found already We in 
the ſtomach. 

His Majeſty's ſhip the Tweed W at 
that time in Cadiz bay, ſeveral of her men 


were taken ill when on ſhore; but by being 
carried on board, all of them recovered. 


Neither did the black vomit, or any other 
deadly ſymptom of that fever, make its ap- 
pearance in any of the ſhips. The dread of 
this diſtemper forced'many people of faſhion 


to' retire into the country; where "ney re- 


mained, in perfect ſafety from it. 
Phyſicians of other countries, ſuch as the 


French and Dutch, give various names to 
the Weſt India fevers ; neither do they agree 


in aſſigning the ſame names, even to the 


fame diſtempers. 


Two French phyſicians, who both prac- 
tiſed in the iſland of St. Domingo, have 
lately publithed an account of the diſeaſes 
prevalent in that iſland*. The firſt, Dr. 
Chevalier, informs us, that almoſt all Euro- 


e who e come to St. e not _ 


Hate Tur les Maladies ad St. Doming gue, par 


Chesalleg Al. D. &c. Traits des Fievres de "FIeide 
St. Damingue, par Poiſſonniere Deſperieres, M. D. 


from 
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from Europe but from North America, are, 
ſoon after their arrival, attacked with a may 
lignant fever, formerly called Maladie de 
Siam, which differs from the autumnal fe- 
ver, uſual in France only in being a more 
violent and a more dangerous ſickneſs. A 
later phyſician, Dr. Poiſſonniere, who prac- 
tiſed three years in that iſland, ſays, the moſt 
frequent and fatal fevers, which attack Eu- 
ropeans newly arrived at St. Domingo, are 
either the true Cauſus, or ardent fever, in a 
violent degree; or another diſtemper, which 
is ſtill the Cauſus, or ardent fever, but in a 
leſs dangerous form. Both theſe Freneh 
authors agree, that the air of this iſland is 
| healthy to the natives, and to ſuch Egrope- 
ans as have been ſeaſoned to the climate. 
But they do not ſeem to have had proper 
opportunities of obſerving the worſt ſymp- 
| toms, which attend the diſtempers, ſo pe- 
culiarly fatal to Europeans, on Wen — 
in the Weſt Indies. 145 
Dr. Rouppe, a Dutch geh FL in 
my opinion, furniſhed us with the beſt de- 
ſeription of theſe diſeaſes, as they appeared, 
- when raging with their utmoſt violence, in 
Dutch ſhip of war, at the iſland of Cura- 
8 Foa, 


6 ie Diſeaſes in Part I. 
oa, and has aſſigned the moſt proper epi- 
thets for them, viz. colliquative, putrid, 
and ſpotted fevers, the cholera, and dyſen- 
ery; or, as we may otherways tranflate 
them, malignant fevers, violent bilious diſ- 
orders or the black vomit, and the bloody 
flux. I have in a note given his own words, 
as no account can og more full and clear &. 

There 


Anno 1760, primo die Auguſti, ad inſulam 8. Eu- | 
*Nachii appulimus . . . Die undecimo ejuſdem menſis, 
ad inſulam Curagoa direximus iter... Die decimo 
nono, ;portum Curagoa intravimus, et 49 viginti 
grotaverunt; inter quos nonnulli capitis doloribus 
ſine febre, .nongulli vero colica bilioſa laboraverunt, 
ſed levi cura in priſtinam ſanitatem reftitui 3 

*Rouppe de Morb. Navigant. pag. 68, 69. 
In initio commorationis, (apud 9 Curagoa) 
ni ſüprs diximus, morbi, qui maxime occurrebant, 
fuerunt capitis dolores, colicæ bilioſæ, ſanationem 
facile admittentes ; he vero mutabantur in cholericas 
affectiones, primis longe-graviores, periculoſioreſque, 
quibus mire, excrueiabantur ægri. Inceperunt autem 
cum ingenti ardore circa præcordia, alvi torminibus, 
miro angore, et inquietudine, quæ ſubſequebantur bi- 
lioſæ dejectiones, tam per ſuperiora quam per inferiora, 
cum ingenti virium proſtratione; multi ſudore perfun- 
debantur frigido; hæc ſi perrexerint, imprimis fi ſimul 
febris acceſſerit, quemadmodum in nonnullis contigit, 
cum pulſu magno, qui i .utplurimum per .decem Circiter 
horas permanſit, intumeſcere tunc Inceperunt | labia, 
| | —_— 
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There is a large field for medical ob- 
ſervations, during a very OY ſeaſon in 
the 


facies lutida vie; remittente dein febre ſanguinem 
fuſcum ſat copioſe vomitu rejecerunt, et hi fere omnes 
obierunt, et quidam paucis horĩs poſt hujus ſymptoma- 
tis apparitionem: nonnulli eandem materiam, ſed ni- 

griorem, tetrumque ſpargentem odorem, alvo excerne- 
bant, ſed malum ſanationem admiſit; ſimile quid in 
quibuſdam contigit, qui febre afficiebatitur, licet de- 
jectiones non urſerint. Alios aſſueto modo ineeſſit bi- 
liofa febris et quantum videre potui, hi maxime fuerunt 
juvenes, vel mediz ætatis, robuſti, et ante mor bum 
alacres; cum ardore nempe Circa ꝓræcordia, bilis vo- 
mitu, vel vomendi conatu, et ſiti fere inextinguibili; 
quidam horum in principio levibus-frigoris, et caloris 
viciſſitudinibus afficiebantur; dein ſubſequebatur urens 
in zoto corpore calor, eum pulſu magno, pleno, et ce- 
leri; lingua fuit, ſubflava, albicans, ſæpius ee vi- 

rid! in margine cincta, madida Temper manſit. | 
Pergente morbo, in nonnullis ſecundo, in aliis tertio 

die, fponte, minuebatur calor, et pulſus naturalis ex 
improviforeddebatur, quiſenſim ſenſimque minor evaſit, 
et tandem parvus, et tremulus; apparentibus 'in-non= 
nullis petechiis, imprimis circa pectus, brachia, et in- 
ternam femorum partem, in nonnullis magnas lividas 
vidi maculas; hæc autem fiebant eum tanta virium 
proſtratione, ut zgri minimo motu in animi deliquium 
caderent; ſudor præterea copioſiſſimus in toto corpore 
ſuboriebatur; ægri inſuper anxii, inquieti, leviter de- 
lirantes, admodum incurioſi, nihil æſtimantes, nihilque 
querantes, evaſerunt; attamen ad quæſita fere ſemper 
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the Weſt Indies, when. Genen of Eu- 


rapeans are ſent thither at once, as dur- 
A ing 


recte reſponderunt. In nonnullis, decidente pulſu, 
ſuboriebatur ingens circa præcordia ardor, labia leviter 
intumeſcebant, facies evaſit lurida, brevi poſt accedebat 
vomitus fuſcæ materiei, et tandem mors: alii ardore, 
et alvi torminibus divexabantur atque tetrum ſubnigrix 
eantem ſanguinem alvo ejecerunt, In nopnullis ſes 
cundo, in aliis tertio vel quarto die, flaveſcere incepe+ 
rent oculorum album, et cutis, quod mali fuit ominis. 
Lingua inſuper de die in diem albidior, et tandem tre- 
mula evaſit, ſemper i in dorſo j Jacuerunt ægri. Sic au- 
tem pergente mor bo, nonnunquam ſecundo, vel ter- 
tio, ſed utplurimum quarto die accedebat tranquilla 
mors. „Sanguis, in calore febris vena 
emiſſus, late rubebat, concrevit, ſerumque ſeparavit, 
uti in Europa, ſubflavum ; qui vero vi morbi reſtite- 
rint, et quintum aut ſeptimum diem attigerint, utplu- 
rimum furunculis vel puſtulis parvis rubris dolentibus, 
admodum difficile in ſuppurationem abeuntibus, vario= 
larum confluentium adinſtar, fere in toto corpore tęge- 
bantur, . .. » , - Tandem maxima ægrotantium 
pars, imprimis, qui trigeſimum prætergreſſi fuerunt an- 
num, et quibus mali corporis habitus erat, dum morbo 
Cyorripiehantur, conqueſta eſt de dolore et ardoxe circa 
præcordia, cum vomendi conatu; ſed pauci yomuerunt, 
pulſus in nonnullis per aliquot horas increvit, ſed breyi 
iterum naturali ſimilis factus eſt, et dein parvus: cutis 
calor-nsturaljs fuit, lingua mad ida, et alba; copioſus 
ſudot, primo jam morbi,die, in toto corpore prorupit, 
: Bulle tamen erung maculff. Ji, quibus ſudor 
5 : | parv® 
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ing war in that part of the world. The 
memorable deſtruction of admiral Hoſier's 
ſquadron, at the Baſtimentos, was begun 
by the ſcurvy, and completed by the ma- 
lignant fever and flux. In the year 1741, 
no ſooner had the rainy ſeaſon ſet in at 
Carthagena, where the Engliſh troops lay 


parvus aut nullus erat, copioſis nigris, et foetidifimis 
dejectionibus, cum alvi torminibus vexabantur, inſuper 
lipothymiis quam frequeatiflime corripiebantur : ſi vere 
evacuationes hz parum ceſſabant, aut notabiliter mi- 
nuebantur, et ſudor copioſior non evaſit, tunc admodum 
angebantur zgri ; hic autem ſi copioſius prorupit, longe 
melius ſe habuerunt: tandem in omnibus pertinaciſ- 
ſime, ab initio ad finem uſque, permanſerunt vigiliæ. 
Juvenis 18 eirciter annorum mane bene ſe habuit, ve- 
rum circa horam decimam matutinam de capitis dolore 
et cæteris febricitantium ſymptomatibus conqueſtus, 
pulſum magnum, plenum, et celerem habuit , ſecundo 
die, ad veſperam, ſanguinem fuſeum vomitu copiofe 
ejecit: tertio autem obiit. Alius, 16 annos natus, 
veſperi bene ſe habuit, mane alterius die, in ſtrato ſen- 
ſuum expers inveniebatur; corpus examinavi, quod 
ſubtumidulum, maculis liyidis conſperſum, pulſu fere 
in toto carens inveni; inſuper prodibat ipſa ſanguis ex 
aure finiſtra, naribuſque nigerrimus, guſtu ſubdulcis, 
qui aliquot horas poſt mortem fluere perrexit ; cadaver 
vero brevi in integrum OY et tetrum halitum 
emiſit. 


Rouppe de Marb. Navigant. pag, 3og, et ſeg. 
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encamped, than the ſame diſcaſes appeared, 


and were remarkably malignant, became 
contagious, and deſtroyed the greateſt part 
of the army; the poor remains of which 


were afterwards almoſt totally cut off, in 


the ſickly ſeaſon, upon the iſland of Cuba. 

But as the Havannah is not quite ſo un- 
healthy as either Carthagena or Curacoa, ſo 
in the expedition to that part of the world, 


in 1762, the diſeaſes which harraſſed the 
_ Engliſh troops, during the ſickly ſeaſon, 


though rendered very mortal, from want of 
water and from other circumſtances, 
were in general leſs violent and malignant 
than thoſe which raged at Carthagena. 
The following is an extract from a letter 
I received from a gentleman on that expe- 
dition, dated 24th of October 1762. 
« I think myſelf extremely happy in 


„being among the number of the living, 


ec conſidering the deplorable condition we 
% are now in, You will hardly believe 
« me, when I tell you, that I have only 
«« 33 men of my company now alive, out 
«© of 100 when I landed. Our regiment 
has loſt 8 officers, and 00 men. They 
moſtly died of fluxes and intermitting 

| * fevers» 
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ce 


fevers, the general diſeaſes here, The 
other regiments have loſt in proportion, 
We are now very ſickly, as you may 
imagine, when out of 17 battalions here, 
we cannot muſter 600 men fit for duty. 
The appearance of this country is moſt 
beautiful, and its natural advantages are 
many ; yet a man's life in it is extremely 
uncertain, as many are in health ong 
morning, and dead before the next,” 


END of PART I. 
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PART u. 


Advice to EN for the pre- 
ſervation of Health 1 in hot Cli- 


mates. 
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CHAP: 1: 
Advice for the Preſervation of Europeans 
reſident near the Sea. 


SECT. I. 


Signs of an unbealthy Country. E the hot 
 land-winds. 


P=Fore giving directions "0 the pre- 
ſervation of Europeans in unhealthy 
countries, it will be proper to enumerate 
the moſt certain ſigns, or Proofs, of an un- 
healthy country. 5 
The firſt proof of an unhealthy. country, 
is a ſudden and great alteration in the air 
at ſunſet, from intolerable heat to a chill- 
Ry ing 


a — CO OR 


that of a new-cleaned ditch. 


* 
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ing cold. This is perceived as ſoon as the 
ſun is ſet, and for the moſt part is accom- 


panied with a very heavy dew. It ſhows 


an unhealthy, ſwampy ſoil, the nature of 


which is ſuch, that no ſooner the ſun- 
beams are withdrawn, than the vapour 


emitted from it renders the air raw, damp, 
and chilling, in the moſt ſultry climates ; 
ſo that even under the equator, in ſome 


unhealthy places, the night air is cold to 
an European conſtitution. 


The ſecond is, thick noiſome "RY ariſ- 
ing chiefly after ſun-ſet, from the vallies, 
and particularly from the mud, flime, or 
other impurities In hot countries, the 
ſcent of theſe fogs, may be compared to 
Diſeaſes 
therefore ariſing from this cauſe, generally 
take place in the night, or "ne ſun- 
riſing. | 

The third is, numerous ſwarms of flies, 
onats, and other inſets, which attend ſtag- 
nated air, and unhealthy places covered 
with wood. 

The fourth is, when all butchers meat 


ſoon corrupts, and in a few hours becomes 
_ of maggots; when metals are quickly 


corroded, 


| 


a 7 
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corroded, on being expoſed to the open 


air; and when a corpſe becomes intolerably 
offenſive in leſs than fix hours. Theſe 


are proofs of a cloſe, hot, and unwhole- 


ſome ſpot. In ſuch places, during exceſ- 


| five heats and great calms, it is not alto. 


gether uncommon, eſpecially for ſuch Eu- 


ropeans as are of a groſs habit of body, to 


be ſeized at once with the moſt alarming 
and fatal ſymptoms of what is called the 
yellow fever, without even any previous 
complaint of fickneſs, or other ſymptoms 
of the diſeaſe. There has firſt been per- 
ceived an uneaſy itching ſenſation com- 
monly in the legs, and upon pulling down - 
the ſtockings, ſtreams of thin diſſalved 


blood followed; a ghaſtly yellow colour 


quickly diffuſed itſelf over the whole body ; 
and the patient has been carried off in leſs 
than 48 hours. 

The fifth is, a ſort of fandy foil, com- 
monly a ſmall, looſe, white ſand, ſuch as 
that at Penſacola, Whydah, and the iſland 


of Bonaviſta, which is found by experience 
to be injurious to health. 


The peſtiferous vapour ariſing, during 


the ſummer months, in the heat of the 


+ day, 
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day, from ſuch a ſandy ſoil, is beſt cha- 
racteriſed by its effects in the extenſive de- 
ſarts of Aſia and of Africa. It there conſti- 
tutes what is called the ſamiel wind, a 
blaſt, which in the parched deſart proves 
inſtantly fatal both to man and beaſt; but 
when it paſſes over a ſoil covered with 
graſs and vegetables, has its effects greatly 
mitigated; it is however even then produc- 
tive of ſickneſs: thus the ſoutherly winds, 
while they blow from the defarts cf Ly- 
bia, during the ſummer, at Algiers, Tu- 
nis, and Tripoli, produce an unhealthy ſea- 
ſon. And at Madraſs, the winds, which 
in the months of April and May paſs over 
a large track of ſand, are always hot, diſ- 
agreeable, and unwholeſome. | 
During theſe land winds, ſudden guſts 
of a more hot and ſuffocating nature are 
often obſerved to come from thoſe ſands, 
once or twice, or even more frequently in 
a day, which ſeem to be this vapour in a 
purer form. Theſe guſts paſs very quickly, 
and affect perſons, who happen to be 
ſtanding with their faces towards them, 
in the ſame manner as the hot air which 


iſſues from a burning furnace, or from a 
heated 
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heated oven, and obliges them immediately 
to turn from it, in order to recover breath: 
The effect of this hot ſuffocating blaſt or 
vapour on the human body, even when 
mitigated by paſſing through a moiſt at- 
moſphere, is the ſame as that of intenſe 
cold; it ſhuts up every pore of the ſkin, 
and entirely ſtops the perſpiration of ſuch 
as are expoſed to it. They come only 
in the day-time, and ales from the 
deſarts. 
Water is the only known antidote or 
corrector of this vapour: hence coarſe thick 
_ cloths, kept conſtantly wet, and hung up 
at the windows, or doors, greatly mitigate 
its violence. ' A houſe ſo built as to have 
no doors or windows fronting the deſarts, 
affords alſo an excellent protection againſt 
its pernicious effects. The hot land-winds 
conſtantly blow at Madraſs and other places 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, at that ſeaſon, 
from midnight till noon; the ſea-breezes 
then begin, which relieve the difficulty in 
breathing, and the obſtructed perſpiration 
which the former occaſioned. _ | 
That the heat of thoſe land-winds, as : 
alſo of the ſudden guſts which accompany 
2 
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them, proceed from large tracts of ſands 
being heated by the ſun, is evident, from 
the increafed heat and ſuffocating quality 
of thoſe winds, in proportion as the day 
advances, and as the heat of the ſeaſon i in- 
creaſes, 

The oppoſite n of the winds, 
blowing from each ſide of the Balagate 


mountains, are a farther proof of this. 


| Theſe mountains running from north to 
ſouth, divide the hither peninſula of India 
into two unequal parts, and ſeparate what 

1s called the Malabar from the Coroman- 


del coaſt. To the former they are very 


near, but at a great diſtance from the lat- 
ter. The winds, blowing from theſe hills, 
are on the Malabar coaſt always remarkably 
cool; but on the coaſt of Coromandel, in 
the months of April, May, June, and Ju- 
ly, are extremely hot and ſuffocating, as 
they paſs over a large tra& of intermediate 
ſand, heated, during thoſe manths, by an 
almoſt vertical ſun. Hence the Malabar 
coaſt is always cloathed with an agreeable 
verdure ; whereas the Coromandel coaſt, 
during the continuance of thoſe hot winds, 
ſeems a barren wilderneſs, nothing appear- 

* 
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ing green except the trees. On the con- 
trary, the winds that paſs over thoſe ſands 
after being wet with the rains, are the 
coldeſt which blow at Madraſs. 

Bottles of liquor, incloſed in bags of 
coarſe cloth, kept conſtantly wet, and ſuſ- 
pended in the ſhade, where thoſe hot winds | 
may have free acceſs to them, become-as 
cold as if they had been immerſed in a ſo- 
lution of nitre. This phenomenon has 
occaſioned much ſpeculation, and has been 
accounted a ſurpriſing effect, peculiar to 
theſe hot winds: but it is, in my opinion, 
owing merely to the conſtant evaporation of 
the water from the ſides of the bottle. 

It is an obſervation of the natives on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, which is confirmed 
by the experience of many Europeans, that 
the longer the hot land-winds blow, the 
healthier are the enſuing months; theſe 
winds, as they expreſs it, purifying the air. 
Are not the winds, therefore, the cauſe 
why the air on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
except during their continuance, is more 
healthy than in other parts of India, where 
theſe winds do not blow? Does not this 
alſo busse a very probable reaſon, why the 


7 


| plague in Egypt generally ceaſes in the be- 
ginning of June? The periodical hot winds, 
_ which come from the deſarts of Nubia and 
Ethiopia, having then rendered the air of 
Egypt pure and wholeſome. Many have 
aſcribed that effect to the north winds, as 
the plague not only ceaſes when they blow, 
but all infected goods, houſehold furniture, 
and wearing apparel,” are then ſaid to be- 
come entirely free from the contagion ; 
theſe, however, cannot be the cauſe, as the 


— „„ 


moſt deſtructive plague is abated in its vio- 
lence, if not wholly eradicated, before they 
ſet in. With equal propriety we may re- 
ject the opinion, that the overflowing of the 
Nile is productive of that ſalutary effect, as 
the plague generally ceaſes before the in- 
creaſe of that river is perceptible. 

Thus the plague, the greateſt calamity 
which can affſict mankind, ſeems to be 
deſtroyed by thoſe hot winds, which are 
otherwiſe ſo pernicious to animal and ve- 
getable life. And although, during the con- 
tinuance of theſe winds, the moſt fruitful 
fields wear the aſpect of a parched defart, 
yet no ſooner the rains fall, but vegetation 
is reſtored, the plants revive, and a beauti- 


ful | 
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ful verdure 1s again ſpread over the face of 
the refreſhed country. In Egypt, where 
it ſeldom rains, the ſame effect is produced 


by the overflowing of the waters of the 
Nie: 


SECT. II. 


Embployments which prove moſt fatal to Eu- 
ropeans, in bot and unwholeſome Cli- 
mates. | 5 


7 


F will next be proper for the benefit of 


thoſe who only viſit, but do not mean 


to reſide in foreign climates, to point out 
ſome employments, which are of ſych a 
nature, as cannot well be performed in hot 
and unhealthy countries by Europeans, 
eſpecially by ſuch as are lately arrived, 
without imminent dan ger of their health 
5 and lives. 

The firſt is that of een down woods, 
or clearing the ground from trees, ſhrubs, 


&c. 


1 
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&c. I could produce many inſtances of 
the fatality of this employment, but 1 
here mention only two. 

At the concluſion of the late peace, the 
captain of a ſhip of war went on ſhore at 
the iſland of Dominica, with twelve of his 
men, to cut down the wood, and clear a 
piece of ground, which he intended to have 
purchaſed; hut in a few days, ſickneſs ob- 
liged him to deſiſt from this dangerous 
work, the captain and eleven of his men 
being ſeized with violent fevers, which ter- 
minated in obſtinate intermittents, and of 
which ſeveral died. The ſurvivors ſuffered 
ſo much in their conſtitutions, that even 
after they came to England, the return of 
an eaſt wind was apt to bring on a vio- 
lem fit of the ague. The Ludlow-caſtle, 
a ſhip of war of 40 guns, in a late voyage 
to the coaſt of Guinea, alſo loſt 25 of her 
men at Sierra Leon, who were employed in 
cutting wood for the ſhip. 

This is an occupation which has often 
proved deſtructive to Europeans in thoſe 
climates, and in which they ought never 
to be employed, eſpecially during the rainy 
ſeaſon. There are numberleſs inſtances of 
white 
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white perſons, when cutting down the 
woods at that ſeaſon, who have been taken 
ill in the morning, and dead before night. 


The extreme danger of this work at ſuch 


a time, would even render it a proper pu- 
niſhment for ſuch convicts as were ſaved 
from the gallows for this purpoſe. If the 
purchaſing of negroes on the coaft of Gui- 
nea can be juſtified, it muſt be from the 
abſolute neceſſity of employing them in 
ſuch ſervices as this is. It does not ſeem 


conſiſtent with Britiſh humanity to aſſign 


ſuch employments to a regiment of gallant 
ſoldiers, or to a company of brave ſea- 
men. . 

Another evil, leſs known and leſs ſuſ- 


| pected, but no leſs dangerous, is the ſend- 


ing of Europeans in open boats, after ſun- 


ſet, where the ſoil is ſwampy, or where 


there are great night fogs. 

The duty alone of fetching freſh-killed 
| butchers meat at night, for the uſe of our 
ſhips companies, in the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies, has deſtroyed every year ſeveral hun- 
dred ſeamen. In thoſe parts of the world, 
| butchers meat muſt be brought on board 
at night, * after it is killed, 
otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe. it will not be fit for uſe the next 
day: but ſurely a contract for ſending it on 
board at that ſeaſon, might be made with 
the natives, for a trifling ſum of money z | 
and it ought to be conſidered, that this tri- 
fling ſum 1s advanced for the preſervation 
of many lives. 

During the ſickly ſeaſon at Batavia, a boat 


belonging to the Medway, which attended 


on thore every night, was three times ſuc- 
ceſſively manned, not one having ſurvived 
that ſervice. They were all taken ill in the 
night, when on ſhore, or when returning on 


board; ſo that the officers were at length 


obliged to employ none but the natives of 
the country on that buſineſs. 

Great numbers of men have periſhed, 
from being employed in this manner at Ben- 
gal, where the European ſhips often anchor, 
in the moſt unhealthy parts of the river; and 


even when the great night fogs ariſe, after 


the rainy ſeaſon, the men are often obliged 


to perform ſuch night ſeryices in boats. 


Now, fince it is ſo dangerous for Euro- 


peans in unhealthy countries, particularly 
during a ſeaſon of ſickneſs, to be expoſed 


in an open boat to the foggy night air n 
255 muſt 
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muſt appear that ſending them unſheltered, 
in open boats, far up rivers, in unhealthy 
ſouthern climates, for the ſake of wood, 
water, trade, or other purpoſes, muſt be 
attended with the moſt deter ang _— 
conſequences.” 

The beſt preſervative n i the miſ- 
chievous impreſſions of a putrid fog, or of a 
marſhy exhalation, is a cloſe, ſheltered, and 
covered place; ſuch as the lower apartments 
in a ſhip, or a houſe in which there are no 
doors or windows facing the ſwamps. If, in 
ſuch places, a fire be kept, either in the 
chambers or at the doors and other inlets to 
a houſe, as is practiſed in ſome unhealthy 
countries, during their rainy or noiſome 
foggy ſeaſon, it will prove an excellent and 
effectual protection againſt the injuries of a 
bad air; on board of ſhips, fires may alſo be 
made at the hatchways. Of many examples 
which might be offered to prove tis, I 
ſhall only give one. 

When the Edgar, a ip of war of 60 
guns, was upon the coaſt of Guinea, in the 
year 176 5, her men were very ſickly, and 
many of them died: whereas it was obſerved, 
that in a loop of war, which was conſtantly 
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in company with her, few were taken ill, 
and not one died during the whole voyage. 
This could be aſcribed to no other cauſe, 


but that in the ſloop the fire- place for cook - 


ing victuals was on the ſame level with the 
deck, upon which the men lay; and every 
morning, when the fire was lighted, eſpeci- 
ally when three was but little wind, the 
ſmoke from the cook- room ſpread itſelf over 


the ſhip, particularly over thoſe parts where 


the men lay; but from the conſtruction of 


the fire-place in the Edgar, no ſmoke from 
it ever came between her decks. 


Perſons on board any ſhip whatever, are 
much ſafer than thoſe who make diſtant in- 


land incurſions in ſmall boats upon the ri- 
vers, in unhealthy tropical countries. Theſe 
are alſo for the moſt part totally ignorant of 


the ſources of the diſeaſes and deaths which 
ſurround them. The intolerable ſcorching 
heat at noon often obliges ſuch perſons to go 
half naked, their clothing being almoſt in- 


ſupportable; while a free and plentiful per- 


ſpiration iſſues from every pore. In the day- 
time, the ſwampy ſhores emit a ſmell re- 
ſembling that of putrid carrion; and a near 
approach to ſuch putrid ſwamps is then apt 


Chap. „ I bot — 
to produce an im ediate fickneſs, a vomit- 
| ing, and afterwards a low, nervous fever v. 
But if they happen to paſs them at vight, 
or lie near them in an open boat, the air 
from thoſe ſwamps is perceived'to be quite 
chill and cold; inſomuch that warm, thick 
clothing becomes abſolutely requiſite, to 
guard the body againſt the impreſſions of ſo 
great an alteration in the air, and of its cold 
and inclement quality. The ſmell of the 
ſwamps, and the vapour arifing from them, 
at this time, reſembles the unwholeſome 
ſcent of a ditch lately cleaned : and the effect 
upon the moſt healthy and vigorous conſti- 
tution, is often a chilling cold fit of an ague, 


In ſuch circumſtances, a vomit taken immediately, 
and a change into a pure air, will often prevent a fit 
of ſickneſs. f | 

A company of gentlemen belonging to his Majeſty's 
ſhip the Phœnix, taking the diverſion of hunting and 
ſhooting at the mouth of the river Gambia, by following 
their game into a large ſwamp, were all of them taken 
ill. They were immediately ſeized with a ſickneſs, vo- 
miting, head-ach, and a conſtant hawking and ſpitting, 
from the diſagreeable ſmell which (as they expreſſed it) 
ſeemed to remain in their mouth and throat. Upon re- 
turning to the ſhip, each oſ them was ordered a vomit, 
wh ich immediately removed all their complaints, 


By terminating 
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terminating ina fever; with delirium bilious 
vomitings, a flux, or even death itſelf. 

I hope, what has been ſaid on this ſubjee, 
will ſerve to excite ſome tender feelings of 
humanity in ſuch as have the direction of our 
trade and ſhips abroad; as nothing can be 
more inhumane than ſending unſeaſoned Eu- 
ropeans high up, from the mouths of rivers, 
into an uncultivated country, eſpecially dur- 
ing the rainy ſeaſon, and where there is no 
ſhelter from the . night air *. This 

practice 


lt may be here expected, that where ſuch duties are 
unavoidable, thoſe who undertake them ought to be fur- 
niſhed with ſome precepts for their preſervation, 

I would adviſe all who are employed in cutting down 
woods, or in other laborious and dangerous ſervices in 
hot climates, during the heat of the day to have their 
head covered with a bladderdipt in vinegar, and to waſh 
their mouths often with vinegar; never to ſwallow their 
ſpittle, but rather to chew alittle rhubarb, orſome other 

bitter, and ſpit it out frequently; to ſtop their noſtrils 
with a ſmall piece of linen or tow, dipped in campho- 
rated vinegar; and to infuſe ſome bark, garlic, and rhu- 
barb in brandy, of which a dram is to be taken either 
by itſelf, or diluted with water, morning and evening. 

In the evening, before ſun ſet, they ſhould leave off 
work, and not return to their labour in the morning, 

till the ſun has — the unwholeſome dews and 
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practice is the more inexcyſable, as the 
points gained by it may ay be accom- 
pliſhed by other means. ; 

If it be done for the fake of wood, water, 


or other neceſſaries of life, there are few 
een in the world where theſe cannot be 


vapours. For their ſafety teriog the lat, hep ſhould 
retire to a cloſe hut, as the dews may penetrate a tent; 
here, in the abſence of the ſun, a conſtant fire ſhould be 
kept; or if that be found impracticable, the apartment 
in which they lie ſhould be well fumigated with gun- 
powder, as fire and ſmoke will afford them the moſt 
excellent defence againſt. the noxious and dangerous 
qualities of the night air. The ſmoking of tobacco in 
their huts, and chewing of garlic, and not ſleeping on 
the ground, are circumſtances which wil * Ow 
bute to their preſervation. | 

If, from a neglect of theſe precautions, the 3 
chill fog has made an impreſſion upon the body, a vo» 
mit ſhould immgdiately be adminiſtered near a good fire, 
and a plentiful ſweat excited after it, which will often 
prevent fatal conſequences, If any ſymptoms of a low 
fever Rill continue, as a head-ach, a ſickneſs at the 
ſtomach, chills, &c. a bliſter ought immediately to be 
applied, as theſe complaints, though ſeemingly ſo flight 
as not to confine the patient to his bed, are deceitful, 
and often terminate in a fatal malignant fever. If this 
fever can be brought to intermit, let the hark be jmme- 
diately taken, to the quantity of a quarter of an Ounce, 
or more, in red wine, every two hours, and the patient | 
quick) y removed into a better air, 

L3 brought 
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brought into a fort, factory, or ſhip, by the 
Natives, . and perſons perfectly en to 
the country. 

If it be done for the ſake of trade, might 
not this be effected with equal advantage, by 
having the trading boats or veſſels managed 
by the natives; who are generally much 
better acquainted with the navigation of the 
rivers in their own country than ſtrangers 
are?—And in this caſe, an honeſt native 
factor, or at leaſt one or two white people 
long ſeaſoned to the climate, will be lutfci+ 

ent to ſuperintend the cargo. ye 
Upon the whole, if all ſhips of war and 
others, bound to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
were permitted, on their arrival in thoſe 
parts of the world, to enter, as part of their 
complement, from 10 to 20 blacks or na- 
tives; to be ſolely employed in ſuch duties as 
have been mentioned, it would undoubtedly 
be a means of ſaving the lives of many Eu- 
ropeans. Such may be entered on board as 
are fiſhermen by profeſſion, or who are dex- 
trous in the management of ſmall veſſels and 
boats. Thus, for example, at Jamaica, the 
proprietors would willingly permit the ſlaves 
to ſerve on board the king's ſhips, in the 


* 
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Weſt Indies, for any length of time, pro- 
vided their wages were paid to their maſters. 
And thoſe negroes being deprived of the 
means of debauchery and riot, which our 
ſeamen when on ſhore are apt to fall into, 
the duties of wooding and watering the ſhip, 
and all the ſervices required of boats 4 
night, would, in all probability, be m 
| ſpeedily and faithfully executed, 
Burying the dead in ſwampy countries, i is 
another occupation which has proved fatal 
to many, and which ought alſo to be en- 
truſted to negroes, or the natives of the 
country. The effluvia from ground newly 
opened, whether from graves or ditches, are 
far more dangerous than from the fame 
ſwampy ſoil when the ſurface is undiſturbed ; 
nay, in ſome places, it has been found to be 
almoſt certain death for an European to dig 
a grave, unleſs long ſeaſoned to the country. 
In ſuch a place, the attendance of friends at 
funerals ought to be diſpenſed with, 

I am ſenſible that ir is not uncommon to 
meet with gentlemen who have been long 
in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, who treat all 
the apprehenſions of ſickneſs in thoſe cli- 
mates as imaginary, and the precautions 
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againſt them as needleſs and chimerical. It 
is probable they might never have been em- 
ployed in ſuch ſervices as I have mentioned, 
or have not reſided much, during the ſickly 
ſcaſons, in very unhealthy places. If not- 
withſtanding theſe they have been ſo fortu- 
| nate as to enjoy good health, which many 
ave done, when well ſeaſoned to ſuch cli- 
mates, I will addreſs them in the words of 
Cicero to his friend at Baiz, which delici- 
ous winter retreat of the ancient Romans 
was remarkable then, but is much more ſo 
at preſent, for its unwholeſome air during 
three months in the ſummer, * Gratulor 
« Baiis noſtris: ſiquidem ut ſcribis ſalubres, 
« repente factæ ſunt: niſi forte te amant, et 
tibi aſſentiuntur, et tamdiu, dum tu ades, 
« ſint oblitæ ſui. Quod quidem ſi ita eſt, 
% minime miror, cœlum etiam et terras vim 
« ſuam, fi tibi ita conveniat, dimittere.” 
It is not the intention of this treatiſe to 
diſturb ſuch favourable opinions as theſe, 
which it is proper ſhould be entertained by 
all thoſe, whoſe ſtation in life requires obe- 
dience, without ſpeculation. But a total 
ignorance of theſe im portant matters, or in- 
attention to them, is in commanders in 


chief, 5 
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chief, highly blameable, as well as ex- 
tremely dangerous, ſince the lives of thou- 
ſands may be loſt by it. 


SECT: III. | 


The Di ſeaſes incident to e n in 
different climates; occur at particular ſea- 
ſons ; are confined to particular fituations. 
The conſtitution of Europeans ſeaſoned by 
time to bot climates. A removal during 


the fickly ſeaſon recommended. 


"þ HE obſervations, which we have made 
concerning the reſpective ſalubrity of 

the different climates, in the four grand di- 
viſions of the world, point out thoſe diſeaſes 
which are molt fatal to Europeans, in diffe- 
rent countries; the ſituations have been 
ſhewn, in which they moſt generally occur, 
and the employments in which Europeans 
are moſt expoſed to them. It now remains 
to deduce. ſome uſeful conclufions from 
thence, for the benefit of ſuch Europeans as. 
ſettle in hot climates. _ 
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The firſt is, That the diſeaſes of ſtran gers 
in different climates bear every where a 
great ſimilitude to each other; that the vio- 
lence or malignity of the fevers and fluxes, 


to which they are ſubject, depend, in a 
great meaſure, upon the degrees of heat and 
moiſture; and that they are particularly in- 


fluenced by the nature of the ſoil and of the 


_ winds.- 


. - Secondly, There is ſcarcely any country, 
however unhealthy, that has not its healthy 
and pleafant ſeaſons. Theſe laſt continue 
for the greateſt part of the year, and at 
ſuch times, it may with 4 be viſited * 
ſtrangers. | 

Thirdly, The moſt unhealthy ſpots i in the 
world have in their neighbourhood, and 
often at no great diſtance from them, places 


which afford a ſecure retreat from fickneſs. 
This has already appeared in part, and will 


be more fully proved in the ſequel.—In a 
word, the diſeaſes moſt fatal to ſtrangers in 
every country, ſeem not only to be confined 
to particular ſeaſons, but, even during tote 

ſeafons, to certain places only. | 
Fourthly, By length of time, the conſti- 
tution of Europeans becomes ſeaſoned to the 
g Eaſt 
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Eaſt and Weſt Indian climates, if it is not 
injured, by the repeated attacks of ſickneſs, 
upon their firſt arrival. Europeans, when 
thus habituated, are generally ſubject to as 
few diſeaſes abroad, as thoſe who reſide at 
home; inſomuch that many perſons, dread- 
ing what they may be again expoſed to ſuffer 
from a change of climate, chooſe rather to 
ſpend the remainder of their lives abroad, 
than to return to their nate! country.” +: 

Theſe poſitions are very intereſting to all 
who go abroad; and they lead us to the im- 
portant object of this treatiſe, the preſerving 
annually a multitude of lives, as they point 
clearly out to us the eaſieſt and the moſt 
effectual method for accompliſhing that 
great purpoſe. 

Strangers ſhould always leave nel 
ſpots, for a few months during the ſickly 
ſeaſon, until they rey well inured to the 
climate. 

This removal to a ſmall diſtance from hk 
eat of ſickneſs, promiſes a ſecurity at leaſt 
_ equally certain with the method now taken 

by Europeans, of ſhutting themſelves upãin 
their houſes, and having no communication 
with the natives, . the rage of the 


plague 
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plague in Turkey. It is likewiſe a precau- 
tion, upon which the ſafety of ſtrangers, in 
unhealthy climates, 1 ſometimes alone 
on 4 | 
One cannot, without aſtonithine, reflect 
on the blindneſs of mankind, in never diſ- 
covering this ſo ſimple and eaſy a method, 
which their own obſervation - muſt have 
every day pointed out to them : yet our fac- 
tories abroad hate never paid any attention 
to it, and a proper method of doing it has 


never been recom mended t to them. 


SECT. IV. 


A convenient and ſafe retreat from Ae 
Kar out. 


| I may, at firſt ſight, appear almoſt 3 im- 


practicable to find a convenient and ſafe 
retreat from the ſickneſs, which rages at 


times in many foreign climates. Mankind 


are more ready to ſtart difficulties on this 


ſubject, than deſirous to remedy them. Some 


will be ready to aſk, for inſtance, Where can 


that 


f 
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| that ſafe retreat be found, on the coaſt of 
Guinea, in the rainy ſeaſon, when the whole 
country is almoſt covered with water ? 


The proper anſwer to this queſtion is, 5 
That all places on that coaſt are not equally 
unhealthy. The Engliſh found the iſland 


of Goree much more healthy than their ſet:- 


tlements either on the rivers Senegal or Gam- 
bia, and there fewer people died in propor- 


tion, than in the adjacent parts of Africa. 


We ſhall ſee from the following circum- 
ſtance, that retreats of ſafety may be found 
even upon that coaſt. 

The Portugueſe, finding that almoſt all 
the European miſſionaries, whom they ſent 
to propagate the Chriſtian faith in Guinea, 


died ſoon after their arrival, found it neceſ- 


ſary to eſtabliſh a ſeminary of learning at St. 
Jago, for the inſtruction of black prieſts. 
But as their laws do not permit thoſe of the 
black colour, to riſe to the dignity of a bi- 
ſhop, the ſee of St. Jago was always filled by 


a perſon of this order ſent from Liſbon. 


The lives of the biſhops at St. Jago were ge- 


nerally ſo ſhort, that whoever was appointed 


biſhop to the Cape de Verd iſlands, conſi- 
dered himſelf as offered a ſacrifice to the cli- 


mate; 
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mate; till ſome years ſince, a ſenſible pre- 
late, dreading the fate of his predeceſſors, 
procured a diſpenſation of abſence from his 
' cathedral, and was permitted to live in the 
iſland of St. Antonio. In conſequence of 
this diſpenſation, the European biſhops now 
live in this iſland, at a ſmall diftance from 
their cathedral, to as great an age, and in as 
good health, as if they had continued at 
Liſhon. | 
It is beyond a doubt, that on many "ROY 
Places of that coaſt, there are dry, elevated, 
and well ventilated ſpots, which, by being 
thoroughly cleared of wood, might be ren- 
dered healthy to European conſtitutions. 
We ſhall only mention the high hills of Si- 
erra Leon, upon whoſe ſummits the air is 
clear and ſerene, while thick miſts and noi- 
ſome vapours overſpread the lower grounds: 
yet even at this place the Engliſh inhabit a 
low valley, merely for the benefit of a ſpring 
of good water; the carriage of which, to 
any part of that hill, might be cm Nor 
formed by ſlaves. 
Tt is aſtoniſhing to OY TINY that, while 
one third of the Europeans die annually in 
many of the e from their unhealthy 
ſituation, 
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| ſituation, their negroes are permitted to lie 
idle or aſleep the greateſt part of the day, 


who might be uſefully employed in clearing 
the ground around them, draining the 


ſwamps, and by burning or cutting down 


the woods, in opening avenues through 
them, for purifying the air. 

The mortality of thoſe Europeans muſt 
not therefore be attributed ſo much to the 
malignity of the climate, as to their own in- 
attention. A foreigner who fixes his abode 
upon a ſickly ſpot in England, as for ex- 
ample at Hilſea * Barracks, in the iſland of 
Portſea, muſt not reckon the climate of 
Great Britain unhealthy, becauſe he ſuffers 
from being placed on ſo bad a ſituation. 

In ſultry climates, the ſmalleſt errors of 
this kind are attended with much more fa- 
tal conſequences than in our northern lati- 


tudes.— The Engliſh caſtle at Whydaw has 


been rendered more unhealthy than the ne- 
groe town in its neighbourhood, by a ſmall 


_ circumſtance, unattended to at firſt, It is 


built ona ſpot of ground chat the ſea- breezes i 


* Barracks well known to moſt of the addons! in the 
army, for the prevalence of obſtinate autumnal diſeaſes, 
which frequently are confined to them alone. | 


cannot 
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cannot reach, without paſſing over a little 
inconſiderable brook, which produces ſome 

aquatic plants, always covered with an of- 5 
fenſive ſlime. | 

During the preſent uncultivated ſtate of 
Guinea, it is not probable that the Europe- 
ans will form any conſiderable inland ſettle- 
ments; their chief factories are ſituated near 
the ſea: thoſe therefore who reſide in them 
can ſcarcely have any where a better and 
more excellent retreat, in the ſickly ſeaſon; 
than on that healthy element *. It will oc- 
cur to the reflection of all who have viſited 
ſuch places, that the ſea-breezes bring al- 
ways health and a pleaſant ſenſation along 
with them. | 

It was obſerved, that during the ſummer 
and autumn 1765, when fevers raged at 
Portſmouth, and in ſuch ſhips as lay in that 
harbour near the mud, the men who were 
in the ſhips at Spithead enjoyed perfect 

health. For three months, when this epi- 


® In my other works I have given ſeveral inftances, 
whichclearly prove, that the ſea air affords a certain aſy- 
lum from ſickneſs in all hot and unhealthy countries. 
See my Eſſay on preſerving Seamen, chap. I. ſect. VI. 
and my Diſſertations on Fevers, chap. I. fe, Vc 


demical 


' Olap/t rt 


demical ſickneſs prevailed moſt,” there was 
not one ſeaman or marine ſent to Haſlar 
hoſpital, who had been ſeized with it, in 
any ſhip at Spithead. 93 
When the violent and fatal Gcknefs raged | 
at Cadiz, it did not extend its influence to 
any ſhip which lay at a diſtance from the 
_ city; as I am informed by Dr, Maguire, an 
eminent phyſician of that place, His Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Tweed yas then at anchor in 
Cadiz bay: an officer and ſeyeral of her 
men, who had been on ſhore, were ſeized 
with this fever; but all thoſe who were ſent 
on board the ſhips recovered, no bad ſymp- 
toms appearing in their fever; whilſt a diſe 
_ eaſe, ſimilar to the black vomit and the yel- 
low fever, and equally mortal A A rig 
that large city, 
When admiral Broderick's ſquadron lay 
at anchor, off the iſland of Sardinia, as I be- 
fore obſerved, it continued in perfect ſafety 
from thoſe fatal diſeaſes which ſeized almoſſ 
all his men, wha ſlept on ſhore, _ 
L Lately, when a mortal ſickneſs, in the | 
year 1765, preyailed at Penſacola, by which 
a regiment newly arrived there loſt 1 | 20 MEN, 
and eleyen out of twelveof the officers ladies 
— 
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who v were landed with them, were faid to 
have died; the companies of the men of 
war, lying at a mile's diſtance from the 

| ſhore, enjoyed the moſt perfect health. 

Theſe ſhips were the Tartar and Prince 

Edward, of whoſe men, thoſe only who had 


been on ſhore were ſeized with this malig- 
nant fever, and all of them recovered when | 


they got on board. It was likewiſe remark- 
able, that ſuch gentlemen as were ſeized 
with this fever at Penſacola, and carried on 
board ſhips, quickly recovered; or at leaſt, 
by this change of air, the fever, being di- 
veſted of its moſt mortal ſymptoms, ſoon 
aſſumed the form of an intermittent. 
From what has been ſaid, we are not to 
infer, that ſuch as live in ſhips are always ex- 
empted from the diſeaſes of the adjacent 


5 country: the reverſe of this is often felt by 


our ſeamen, who ſometimes from accidents 
unavoidable, and often from an ignorance al- 
moſt unpardonable, ſuffer more dangerous 
ſickneſs than even many who live on ſhore. 
Thus lying either near ſwampy grounds, or 

in cloſe unventilated harbours, is equally 
1 dangerous with being on the land itſelf. 


1 am informed by Mr. Martin, ſurgeon 
x of - 


- 


———— 
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of the Cataneuch, a Guinea trader, that 

| when he was in Gambia river, in company 
with four other ſhips, the men, in one of 
thoſe ſhips, were daily taken ill of fevers 
and fluxes, and ſeveral of them died deli. 
rious; while all the. Engliſh in the other 
ſhips, and in the factories, were in perfect 
health: but upon removing that ſhip about 
half a league from her firſt anchorage, 
which was too near ſome ſwamps, her men 
became as "TE: as thoſe in the other 
IM. 


SE C . V. 
Ships recommended to be 4 as floating 
"2 Faclories. 


J E juli inference, from what has 
been ſaid, is, that if a ſhip was fitted 
up as a floating factory, and ſecured at a due 
diſtance from the ſhore, at the mouths of 
the rivers Senegal and Gambia, at Cape 
Coaſt, and all other places where it may be 
| — neceffary and fafe, it would be a means 
| _— of 
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of preſerving every year a multitude of lives, 
eſpecially on the Guinea coaſt. 

The idea of a floating factory is not new 
to thoſe who have been in Guinea; ſhips 
ſo called, have been ſecurely moored on 
different parts of that coaſt, for the advan- 
tage of trade. But they are here propoſed 
for the benefit of health, without which 
| there is very little comfort, even in the ad- 
vantages of commerce. 

Such as have only ſeen merchants ſhips | 
or coaſting veſſels, and are unacquainted 
with the many conveniences, which may be 
made in a ſhip, for the accommodation and 
entertainment of people of the higheſt rank, 
and of the moſt exquiſite taſte in luxury, 
will think it ridiculous to adviſe governors 
and principal merchants to ſleep, or live, for 
three or four months in the year, on board 
a ſhip. | 
But we muſt not confound our idea of 
people, pent up in a ſmall ſhip, or in a veſſel 
at ſea, undergoing all manner of hardſhips, 
ſuffering extreme hunger, inceſſant fatigue, 


and frequent diſappointments, with the ſitu- 


ation of perſons living at eaſe, in a commo- 
dious . and furniſhed with all ſorts of 


*® necel. 


—_ * * : 
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neceſſaries by means of a daily intercourſe 


with the country. 
The admirals of our fleet, and captains 


of our ſhips of war, find in few places 


abroad, better entertainment, or more con- 


venience, than in their own ſhips. In like 
manner, a floating factory may be fitted up, 


in any taſte whatever, either for o convenience 


or pleaſure. 

Mr. Doidge, late ſecretary to admiral 
Watſon in the Eaſt Indies, upon his return 
home, being in an ill ſtate of health, and 
having always found himſelf better when on 
the water, contrived a veſſel of a commo- 


dious form, to which he gave the name of 
the Ark, in which he had reſolved to ſpend 


much of his time. This little floating 
houſe contained a wine and coal cellar, a 
kitchen, a dining-room, and a' ſleeping 
room, elegantly furniſhed, and an apart- 


ment for his ſervants. In this floating man- 


fion he propoſed to reſide during the heat of 
the ſummer, as a pleaſant and cool retreat, 


for the benefit of his own health, as well as 


for the entertainment of his friends. 
If, in addition to the many conveniencies 


| which. a ſhip, properly fitted up, would 


M 3 | afford 


" Y * e 
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afford to the gentlemen in any factory, we 
conſider health and preſervation of life as 
principal objects of their attention, the pro- 
priety of eſtabliſhing ſuch floating factories, 
where it may be found neceſſary and ſafe, 
can ſcarcely be queſtioned. There is good 
anchorage off the bars, both of Senegal and 
Gambia, in the road of Sierra Leon, and 
in many other places of the coaſt, where 
ſhips with maſts ride ſafely, at all ſeaſons 
of the year: in how much greater ſafety 
muſt a ſhip at anchor then be, which has 
| © . no maſts? Shipwrecks are uncommon on 
this coaſt, as the moſt violent ſtorms, the 
tornadoes, come always from the © MPs and 
, are of, ſhort duration. 
Thoſe ſhips are propoſed as a retreat from 
ſickneſs during thc rainy ſeaſon, and for a 
—_ few weeks after it, until health be reſtored 
| | to the country. They will alſo afford a 
| pleaſant retreat into a pure air, which will 
ce ̃ſtabliſnh health of body, and chearfulneſs 
of mind, at a time when thick fogs and 
heavy rains render the houſes on ſhore 
3 damp and uncomfortable, _ - 
_ The fickneſs which might attack, at this 


ſeaſon, any of the © gentlemen on board. the 
| * | 


1 
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veſſel, would be flight: it would probably 
be no more than a gentle diarrhœa, or a 
bilious complaint, which could be eafily 
removed. In addition to thoſe directions, 
.which I gave on a former occafion, for pre- 
ſerving a conſtant purity of air in ſhips®, 

they ſhould keep a fire, eſpecially during 
the night, between them and the land ef- 
fluvia, which would be extremely condu- 

cive to health. This might be eaſily done 


in a country where labour and fuel + are of 


ſmall value: beſides, the fire might be em- 
ployed in diſtilling freſh water from the ſea 
ſo that, by this means, they might have 
the air purified, and at the ſame time be 
| ſupplied with the moſt wholeſome drink. 
The vulgar and erroneous opinion of the 
ſea air being the cauſe of ſcorbutic and of 
other violent diſorders, to which ſeamen in 
long W are ſubject, I have already 


See Eſſay on n Seamen 

+ In order to avoid inſects, let the wood or fuel 
brought from the ſhore remain in a boat until it is uſed; 
it commonly abounds with noxious vermin, and — 
fore ought never to be placed in any cloſe confined: part 
of the ſhip ; it may be put with other lumber, in a 
ſmall tender, moored near the floating factory. 3 


M 4 confuted 
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_ Tonfuted in my Treatiſe on the Scurvy, and 

in my Diſſertation on Fevers and Infection. 

© "Notwithſtanding the uſe of a floating fac- 
tory, it may be alſo neceſſary to attend to 
ſome directions, which I have given in the 

_ Effayon preſerving Seamen, for preventing 
ſickneſs in thoſe climates; perſons ſhould 
refrain from intemperance and exceſſes of 
every kind. We do not recommend them 
to uſe any medical regimen, but to obſerve 
an habitual regularity. 

As a proof of what may be done, by a 
proper attention to thoſe directions, in the 
moſt ſickly ſeaſons and climates, I ſhall 
ſubjoin the following particulars, commu- 
nicated to me by Mr. Boon, who reſided 
for three years at Senegal, as * WY 
ral to the troops. 

Mr. Boon being furniſhed with a copy 

of my Eſſay on preſerving Seamen, he and 
| ſeveral of the officers followed the direc- 
tions therein contained. Governor Worge, 
Mr. Boon, and others, drank every morn- 
ing for breakfaſt, by way of tea, an infu- 
ſion of the bark, or of ſome other bitter 
ingredient, ſuch as chamomile, gentian, 
404; wah or the * in warm water. 
= Some- 
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ſmall quantity of the tincture of the bark. 
They drank theſe bitters morning and eve- 
ning, and took a gentle doſe of manna, 
with purging ſalts, once or twice a week. 


They were abſtemious in the article of food, 


and were particularly careful not to drink 
wine or ſpirits to exceſs: by which means 
their ſtomachs and bowels were preſerved in 


ſuch a ſtate, as greatly reſiſted the attack of 


_ thoſe bilious fevers, fluxes, and other diſ- 
orders, which raged there, with deſtructive 


violence, during the ſickly ſeaſon.  Expe- 


rience had ſo fully convinced them of the 
efficacy of thoſe means, that the uſe of them 
became general; and when their ſtock of 
bark was exhauſted, the moſt common bit- 
ter herbs, or roots, ſold at an extravagant 
price. Much about this time, a ſhip from 
New York arrived at Senegal, which had on 
board ſome bark, and a quantity of gentian- 
root, orange-peel, and common wormwood, 
together with ſome bottles of Stoughton's. 


drops. - Theſe bitters became a. valuable 


cargo for the proprietor, and were bought 
up, at a high price, by the governor and 


others, who could aftord to purchaſe them. 


SECT. 
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Sometimes they mixed with their tea 2 
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SECT. VI. 


1 An Ks change of air recommended on 


the attack of fevers, 


WI proceed to offer one Direction 


farther, for the benefit of thoſe who 
have either neglected the directions already 


given, or who, from various circumſtances, 


could not put them in practice: there may 
be many whoſe indiſpenſible buſineſs re- 
quires their conſtant reſidence in unhealthy 


places aſhore, and who muſt therefore be 


expoſed to the violent attacks of ſickneſs. 
The preſervation of all ſuch perſons as 
remain in unhealthy places during the ſick- 


ly ſeaſon, will in a great meaſure depend 


upon an immediate change of air, as ſoon 
as they are ſeized with the prevailing ſick- | 
neſs of the country. 

I acknowledge it to be new, to propoſe: 
the immediate removal of a perſon labour- 
ing under a violent fever, to ſome diſtant 


place, let the ſymptoms be what they will-. 
It may be objected, that the gentleſt mo- 
tion will, ee e ee affect the headꝰ 


» * and 
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and bring on a delirium, or increaſe the 


ſymptoms of the diſeaſe; that as uninter- 
rupted reſt and quiet appear neceſſary to the 
welfare of ſuch patients, the hurry of mo- 


tion, and even the diſturbance produced by 


taking them out of bed, but eſpecially the 
expoling of them to the air, muſt * 
highly injurious. 

The experience of many years in  theſs 
matters has convinced me, that ſuch appre- 


henſions of danger are entirely groundleſs. 


I have had the moſt ample means of aſ- 
certaining, that perſons labouring under 
fevers, fluxes, and other diſcaſes, may with 
great ſafety be moved from one place to an- 
other; - nay more, that by a removal of 
them, with proper care, from a bad into a 
pure air, ſuch patients receive immediate 
benefit. Of many thouſand patients labour - 
ing under fevers, whom I have viſited in 


Haſlar- Hoſpital, for twenty-five years, nine 


tenths of them were moved during the con- 
tinuance of their fever, either from Spit- 5 
head, from the ſhips in the harbour, or or 


from the Marine infirmary at Portſmouth: 
they were brought in boats, or otherwiſe, 
to the hoſpital; and I do a0. remember that 


any 
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any patient was ever injured by ſuch re- 
moval; on the contrary, I am perſuaded 
that many hundreds, under the moſt dan- 
gerous and malignant ſymptoms of the diſ- 
eaſe, have received great benefit by the re- 
moval from the foul air of their ſhips into 
the pure air of the hoſpital. : 
The firſt ſtep to be taken for the profer= 
vation of ſuch Europeans as are taken ill 
on ſhore, during the rage of an epidemic 
ſickneſs, is to remove them immediately, as 
far as poflible from the original, and per- 
haps the only ſource of their ſickneſs; that 
is, from the land into the ſea air. The ſi- 
tuation of ſuch a perſon, while expoſed to 
the inflaence of the ſame bad air which 
produced his ſickneſs, is fimilar to that of 
a perſon in a contagious fever, who is con- 
ſtantly expoſed to a freth ſource of infection. 
The following relation therefore is not un- 
applicable to our prefent ſubject, I was 
once deſired to viſit an alms-houſe, in which 
a low malignant fever prevailed, that had 
proved fatal to ſeveral of the poor people. 
This fever was evidently contagious, and the 
apothecary informed me, that he had treated 
it in the moſt — way, and with 
| ſuch 
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ſuch remedies as are preſcribed by writers 
of character, without being able to ſtop the 
progreſs of the diſcaſe, or its mortality. 
Upon entering into this houſe, I perceived 
two or three dead bodies lying in the ſame 
chamber with the fick. Upon the beds of 
ſuch as had died, new patients were laid, 
and the chambers abounded ſo much with 
ſtench and filth, that, without aſking the 
ſick any queſtions, or inquiring farther into 
their caſes, I gave it as my opinion, that as 
long as the dirt and naſtineſs of the place 
continued, they would prove ſuch a conſtant 
ſource of infection, that the preſcription of 
the moſt efficacious medicines would have 
little or no effect. This I found the apo- 
thecary had repeatedly, but unſucceſsfully, 
repreſented to the overſeers. His repre- 
ſentations however were now complied 
with, and the feyer quickly diſappeared. 
In like manner, when a perſon is ſeized 
with a fever, proceeding from the. bad air 
of a country, his illneſs, while he conti- 
nues there, is daily, nay hourly, ſtrengthen- 
ed and reinforced, by a conſtant application, | 
or as it were inoculatian, of the morbid 


e cauſe. 
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cauſe. We are taught by fatal experience, 
that the moſt ſovereign remedies, and the 


| beſt methods of cure that can be propoſed 
for the relief of ſuch perſons, while they 
breathe an unhealthy air, are generally in- 


effectual. Diſeaſes in ſuch a ſituation ge- 
nerally become more anomalous, and are 
both attended and followed by ſymptoms, 
which ſeldom appear in a purer air. From 
this cauſe, ſome of the beſt remedies have 
been blamed, notwithſtanding they produced 
all the effects which could poſſibly be expec- 


ted from them, whilſt the patient continued 
expoſed to theſe ſources of diſeaſe. This 
calumny has chiefly fallen upon the bark. 


In the late ſiege of the Havannah, while 
the Engliſh troops ſuffered ſo much by the 
diſeaſes incident to Europeans in thoſe cli- 
mates, the adminiſtration of the bark was 


| blamed, becauſe, after the fever had been 


remoyed by its efficacy, the patients were 
apt to be afflicted with the jaundice, the 


1 dropſy, or a ſwelling and obſtruction i in the 
liver. But ſuch diſeaſes were much leſs 


dangerous and fatal than the fever, and were 


not the effects of the * but of the pa- 


tient's 
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tient's continuing in an impure air, and of 
the duration of the fever *. s 


SECT. VII. 


Eßer of a bad Air on n in health; 11 
effes on ſuch as are ick; conſequences of - 


removing the fick in fevers, from a bad into 


a good air. How long the effetts of bad air 
lie concealed in the body ; how far the fever 
Fhence 9 16 * 


Tx order * to evince the propalety | 


of an immediate removal of the ſick 
in fevers, upon the firſt attack of the diſ- 
eaſe, we ſhall point out firſt the effects of 
bad air on perſons in health, then its effects 
on ſuch as are ſick, and, laſtly, the conſe- 
quences of removing perſons immediately 
when taken ill in. ſuch an air into a place 


| where that element is more pure and whole» 


ſome. - | 5 7% ol 
2 Sina fu proof of this in the Appendix. 
f | Firſt, 
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quently attended with fatal conſequences. 
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Firſt, we are to conſider the effects of the 


unwholeſome air in hot countries, during 


the rainy ſeaſons, on the human body when 


in health, Here it is remarkable, that the 


breaſt and lungs, as alſo the throat, through 
which the air in reſpiration paſſes, are ge- 


nerally the parts of the body which ſuffer 


the leaſt, though in conſtant and imme- 
diate: contact with it. The parts chieffy 
affected by it are the brain and ſtomach; 


or, in other words, the nervous ſyſtem and 


the organs of alimentary digeſtion. 

A phrenzy or delirium is often the firſt 
and immediate effect of a bad air. Yourg 
people in particular, are apt to have their 
head much diſordered, and to be ſtupid or 
ſlightly delirious at times. Perſons unac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch an air, thougk ſeemingly 
in health, feel an oppreſſion and lowneſs of 
ſpirits; they become inactive, have a great 
inclination to reſt or ſleep, and often com- 
plain of a head-ach; their reaſoning facul- 
ties are ſenſibly impaired, and particularly 
their memory. Every kind of ſtudy, or 
long attention of the mind to any ſubject, 
as likewiſe venery, are hurtful, and fre- 


The 
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The paſſions of the mind have here a much 


quicker and more violent effect on the bo- 


dy, than in a purer and cooler air. An 


exceſs of paſſion often brings on an inſtan- 
taneous attack of a fever; a violent fit of 


anger, or grief, will immediately produce a 


jaundice, or the yellow fever; the ſight of 
a corpſe or any object of horror, and even a 
ſhocking ſtory told to a perſon, have been 
often known, through an impreſſion of fear 
upon the mind, to bring on a delirium, in 
one who was before in perfe@ health, and 
have ſometimes occaſioned a violent vomit- 
ing and purging, which have carried off the 
patient in twenty-four hours, 

A badair has alſo a great influence on the 
ſtomach and inteſtines: it generally occa- 
ſions a loathing and indigeſtion, and an 
averſion to much food; together with fre- 


quent bilious ſtools, which ferment like 
yeaſt. Thoſe who ſeem to be otherwiſe in - 


good health, become of a yellow complexion, 
Exceſſes, either in eating or drinking, prove 


much more pernicious to the conſtitution 


than in a purer air. A ſurfeit of fruit, 
or of groſs food, . but eſpecially undue 
mixtures in the ſtomach, ſuch as of fleſh, 

N fiſh, 
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fiſh, and fruits, taken at one meal, will 
often produce a violent dyſentery, or a fatal 
cholera morbus. Drunkenneſs or any de- 
bauch will often give a fever, which, in 
leſs than forty-eight hours, terminates in 
the death of the patient. 

It is alſo always a proof of a bad air, 
when wounds, which are nearly healed, 
break out ſuddenly afreſh, attended with 
great putrefaction of the parts. This hap- 
pens both from the unwholeſome air of 
' marſhes or impure ditches, and from the 
| hot ſuffocating winds, which wow from 
the deſarts. 

Theſe are the effects on vigorous and 
healthy conſtitutions of that noxious air, 
which is often breathed by Europeans in 
many unhealthy. parts of the world; it will 
be proper next to obſerve its influence on 

the fick. For this purpoſe, we ſhall relate 
the effects of the unwholeſome air from 
| marſhes i in the climate of Jamaica. 
> oh Jamaica a commodious hoſpital was 
erected for the reception of the ſick ſeamen 
n his Majeſty's ſhips on that ſtation; which, 
| for its uſefulneſs and | grandeur, was called 
L Hoſpital. It was unfortunately 
built 
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built near a marſh, upon a moſt unhealthy 
ſpot of ground. The effects of this un- 
healthy ſituation were, that when a patient 
Was ſent thither with only a mild intermit- 
ing fever, this mild indiſpoſition was often 
changed into a malignant fever, a bloody 
flux, or ſome other mortal diſtemper. The 
yellow fever often reigned there, attended 
with the moſt profuſe evacuations of blood, 

by vomiting, ſtools, and even by every pore 
of the ſkin, when no ſuch ſymptoms oc- 
curred in patients whoſe caſes had been ſi- 
milar, and who were permitted to remain 
in their ſhips. The recovery of patients 
in that hoſpital was obſerved to be very te- 
dious and uncertain : the leaſt irregularity 
brought on a relapſe. After a flux had 
been ſtopped for ſome days, the eating of 
any ſort of food which had a putrid ten- 
dency, ſuch as even a meſs of broth, would, 
| ſometimes in a few hours, bring on a return 
of the diſeaſe, accompanied with all its vio- 
lent ſymptoms. Neither did this proceed 
from any infection in the hoſpital, or from 
its being too much crouded with patients: 
theſe things happened even when there were 
only a ſmall number of patients in it, and 
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thoſe lodged i in the beſt aired and in the 
_ cleaneſt wards. The mortality in this hoſ- 
pital was fo great, and the cauſe of it ſo ob- 
vious, that there was a neceſſity for relin- 
quiſhing it: no more fick were permitted to 
be ſent thither; and another hoſpital, in a 
better air, is now fitted up for their recep- 
tion. 

_ Laſtly, we may obſerve the excellent ef- 
fects produced by removing the ſick from 
an unhealthy into a pure air, when labour- 

ing under even the moſt fatal diſeaſes. 
We have already ſeen, that the men in the 
Middleburgh ſhip of war, ſpeedily recovered 
upon being carried to ſea. Their fluxes and 
fevers then loſt the dangerous ſymptoms, 
and an immediate ſtop was put to the mor- 
tality which raged among them at Cura- 
goa. During the ſickneſs at Cadiz and 
Penſacola, the removal of the ſick intoſhips, 
which lay at anchor in a pure air, produ- 
ced the ſame happy effects. 
A malignant ſickneſs in the iſlands of 
Grenada and the Grenadines, proved very 
fatal to the Engliſh, who, upon the conclu- 
ſion of the peace in 1763, firſt went over to 
ſettle chere; and it was obſerved, that ſuch 
"WE 
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of the ſick as were put on board the ſhips to 
de ſent to Barbadoes, generally recovered at 


ſea, before they reached their intended port. 


Numerous obſervations might be given, 
to confirm what has been advanced on this 
ſubject, but to multiply them is unneceſ- 


ſary; as the effects of a change of air even 
upon agues and fevers in England are well 
known, and as the immediate ſucceſs which 
attends the uſe of the bark, and other reme- 
dies, in a purer atmoſphere, is aſcertained 
by daily practice. 


It remains only to be added, that, in the 
moſt malignant diſeaſes, the immediate re- 
moval of the patient into a purer air is often 


the only method to preſerve his life. 
Thus when the Medway and Panther ſuf. 


fered great diſtreſs at Batavia, by a violent 


and mortal fever, of which we have already 


taken notice; all thoſe who had been ſeized 
on board the Medway, as ſoon as ſhe put to 
ſea recovered immediately, to thenumber of 
35 or 40: whereas the Panther, by conti- 
nuing at Batavia a fortnight longer, loſt 
above 5o men; and although there were 
ſome few who died on board the Medway, - 
after ſhe left Batavia, they were ny fuch 
N 3 as 
\ : x ; 
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as had been long ill, and who ſeemed to pe- 
rich for want of proper neceſſaries and reſto- 
ratives at ſea. Upon leaving that unhealthy 
port, the fever entirely er | 

It is not to be underſtood, that fo fortu- 
nate a circumſtance will always attend ſhips, 
upon their leaving an unhealthy place: the 


effects of the injury already received on ſhore, 


from the land air, may not appear till ſome 
time after the ſhip has been at ſea; or a con- 
tagion may be generated, even at ſea, from 


cauſes which it is difficult to aſcertain. 


Two queſtions naturally ariſe from the 
ſubject, equally curious and important. 

Firſt, How long a taint from the land 

air may lie concealed within the body, be- 


fore it produces a fever? 


Secondly, How far this fever is conta- 
S p 


With regard to the firſt queſtion, fo 
comparing many inſtances of people, who 
have ſlept on ſhore during the ſickly ſeaſon, 


and in conſequence of it, who alone have 


been taken ill out of the whole ſhip's com- 
pany, then lying in an open road, it appears, 


—-That ſome are immediately ſeized with 
ſickneſs or delirium; many are not ſeized 


with 
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with them till they have been on board for 
two or three days; ſeveral have been only 
ſlightly indiſpoſed, for the firſt five or ſix 
days; and in a few, the ſymptoms of indiſ- 
poſition have not appeared before the tenth 
or twelfth dax. " oh 
How far this fever, as produced by the 
land air, is contagious, it is more difficult to 
determine; the exemption from it, which 
thoſe generally enjoy who ſleep at a diſtance | 
from the ſhore, while others, who have ſuf- 
fered by a neglect of that precaution are ſick 
on board, ſeems to prove it void of any con- 
tagion. But, upon a more narrow examina- 
tion, we ſhall be inclined to adopt a con- 
trary opinion. Paſſing in filence the many 
means whereby infection may be communi- 
cated, ſo as to elude the ſtricteſt enquiry, 
not only immediately from the diſeaſed per- 
| ſon, but from his clothes or attendants, we 
need inſiſt only on poſitive facts. 
In the Weaſel and Hound, two ſloops of 
war, which happened to be in the river Gam- 
bia, in the beginning of Auguſt 1769, at 
which time the rainy ſeaſon commenced that 
year, it was obſerved, the ſickneſs did not 
begin till two or three days after they had re- 
N44 ceived. 
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ceived an infected perſon on board, not- 


. withſtanding they had been eight or ten 
days in that river. Their being at the ſame 
time expoſed to the land air, almoſt equally 
with thoſe who were in the fort, by an- 
choring up the giver, might greatly increaſe 

the malignity of the diſeaſe; but does not 


weaken the opinion of its being received by 
contagion, which is fully proved by a cu- 
rious particular given by Mr. Robertſon, 
in an account of his own caſe. | 
This gentleman, when feeling the pulſe 
af a boy dying in the fever, immediately as he 
expired received a ſhock, as though elictri- 
fied, attended with a diſagreeable ſenſation, 
not eaſily to be expreſſed, and quickly fol- 
lowed by a proſtration both of ſtrength and 
ſpirits, ſo that he had almoſt fainted before 
he reached his apartment; and afterwards 
ſuffered a very ſevere attack of the fever. 
Both theſe poſitions will receive farther 
confirmation by what occurred on board the 


Merlin ſloop, which was at Gambia in the 


fame month, the preceding year. 
She continued fix days in the river, em- 


ployed in wooding and watering. While 
there, * the men were in perfect health, 


but 


5 
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but in about two days after they put to ſea, 


thoſe who had been employed in wooding 


were ſucceſſively taken ill; afterwards thoſe 
who had been employed in the duty of wa- 
tering, were ſeized in the ſame manner. At 


firſt theſe men alone were ſeized with the 


fever, and ſeveral of them in a day continued 
to fall ſick for ſix or ſeven days; at length 
almoſt all that had been employed on thoſe 
ſervices were ill; after them, their attend- 


ants were ſeized with the fever, and in ſuch 


numbers, as to leave no doubt of the diſ- 
caſe being infectious. 


Many other inſtances may be produced 


of a ſimilar nature, which, from their num- 


ber, it will be unneceſſary here to mention. 
We may thence juſtly conclude, that the 


fever may be communicated by contagion ; 


but that this contagion is very light, unleſs 


co-operating with a bad air; and in a ſhip 
is often greatly checked, if not wholly de- 
ſroyed, by going out into the open ſea. For 
notwithſtanding the virulence of the diſtem- 
per was greatly enforced in thoſe ſloops, 
when up the river Gambia, by being con- 


ſtantly expoſed to the noxious land air; yet 


it was ſo much checked, upon thoſe ſhips 


putting 


— 
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putting to ſea, that they ſcarcely buried one 


tenth of the men which the fort generally 


does every rainy ſeaſon, out of a proportional 
number. For of ninety men, which each of 


theſe ſloops had on board, the Weaſel loſt 


in that fever ten, the Hound fix, and in the 


preceding year the Merlin four, being 20 in 


all, out of the number of 270, who were on 
board thoſe ſloops. 

A virulent contagion may indeed occur in 
ſhips at ſea, but that generally proceeds from 
other cauſes, into which our ſubje& does 


Not at preſent permit us to enquire. 


1 * 1 ** 1 
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The ſea air beneficial in fevers; its gfects in 


an epidemical fever at Naples. An infir- 
mary. ſbip recommended : Its peculiar ad- 
vantages. Of ſeaſoning the conſtitution 10 
hot climates. Sudden changes from cold to 
heat, and beat to cold, productive of the = 
fame diſeaſes. | 
4 oP HETHER there be any quality 
in the fea air, beſides its purity, 
that renders it ſo particularly healthy to pa- 


tients labourin g under thoſe remitting fevers 


and 
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and other diſeaſes, which are tha ſubje& of 
this treatiſe, I will not take upon me to de- 
termine; my intention is to advance facts, 
and not conjectures. This much is certain, 
that in ſome other fevers alſo, a change of 
air has been found very beneficial; the re- 
covery of the patients has been greatly pro- 
moted, by removing them from inland 
places into the ſea air. 

In the year 1764, the kingdom of Naples 
furniſhed a very remarkable example of the 
healthineſs of the ſea air, and of the benefit 
of removing the ſick thither, during the rage 
of an epidemic fever. For the account of 
this fever, as well as for many uſeful ob- 
ſervations given in this work, I am obliged 
to my friend. Sir John Eliot, an eminent 
phyſician in London. 1 

« From bad policy in permitting too 
great an exportation of corn, there was not a 
ſufficient ſtore left in the public granaries of 
Naples, and the country became deſtitate of 
proviſions. In the months of April and 
May, the ſcarcity was ſo great, that the poor 
people tore up the graſs and green corn for 
ſubſiſtence, and fed on every thing, in which 

they ſuppoſed there was any nouriſhment. 
| | « A ma- 
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% A malignant fever came on, and raged 
with more violence, as the famine increaſed. 
Hungerdrove multitudes of people from the 
country to the capital, in hopes of being 


better able to procure ſubſiſtence there. 


The city became more and more crouded, 
and every day numbers dropped down dead 
in the ſtreets. The force of hunger became 


fo ſtrong as to break through the firmeſt 


ties of nature; mothers threw away their 
children, fathers forſook both ; each perſon 
being fully employed i in ſearch of food for 
himſelf. So great and ſo general was this 
ſearcity, that villages became depopulated 
by death and migration. 

« The kingdom contained about two 
millions of people, one fifth of whom it is 
ſuppoſed to have loſt by this calamity: two 
hundred thouſand by death, the reſt by de- 
ſerting their habitations, to ſeek ſubſiſtence 


in the neighbouring countries. : 


«« The ſituation of Naples is remarkably 


healthy; it is very populous, the ftreets are 


numerous, the houſes five or ſix ſtories high, 


and very much crouded. The inhabitants 
are extremely n in the article of clean- 


lineſs, 
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*. J 1 


lineſs, both within and without their ha- 
bitations. | 
« When we coniier all theſe circum- 
ſtances, .the heat of the climate, and the 
want of proper food, it will not appear ſur- 
priſing, that this malignant fever raged with 
uncommon violence and was every where 
propagated, from the number of ſick diſ- 
perſed up and down, in all quarters of the 
City, the little care taken of them, and the 
negligence in burying the dead. The ab- 
ſurd cuſtom of expoſing bodies to view, 
when carrying to the grave, might even add 
to the progreſs of the diſtemper. | 
„ This malignant fever was accompa- 
nied with worms in the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines during the month of May; in June 
worms were leſs frequent. In July, it be- 
came highly infectious, was attended with 
petechiz, ſwellings of the parotid glands, 
obſtinate delirium, violent vomiting, and 
fluxes of blood.” | 
This diſeaſe raged, with uren vio- 
lence, for a conſiderable time, till it was 
happily obſerved, that the fick who were 
moved into the hoſpitals near the ſea, reco- 
vered much quicker than in other places, 
and 
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and few of them died. Upon this being 


repreſented to the king, money was ordered 
out of the treaſury, for the fitting up of 
other hoſpitals near the ſea, In theſe hoſ- 
pitals, well ventilated, and open to the. ſea 
air, the progreſs | of the contagion was en- 
tirely ſtopped ; none of the nurſes or at- 


tendants on the ſick were infected: and even 


when they became crouded with fick, the 
number that died in them was inconſider- 


able in proportion to the number who died 


in other places *, 
Jo return to our more immediate ſubject, 
it would be proper, during the ſickly ſeaſon, 


on the coaſt of Guinea, and all places in the 


Faſt and Weſt Indies, where the Engliſh 
factories are near the ſea, to have another 


ſhip, beſides that appropriated for the reſi- 
dence of the gentlemen of the factory, fixed 


at a proper diſtance from the land, to receive 


the ſick immediately upon being taken ill. 


® Vegetable acids in large quantities, ice water, 


and the bark were the great remedies. Muſk was found 
uſeful in relieving the head - ach. 


Mineral acids, where livid blotches and other malig- 


ae ſymptoms appeared, were adminiſtered with good 
: bregma 
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It would be a certain means of ſaving many 
lives. This ſhip ngight be nn as an 
hoſpital for the factory. 

The name of hoſpital, or hoſpita) thip, 
may convey a frightful idea of ſickneſs and 
mortality to ſome people, but without rea- 
ſon ; on board ſuch ſhip, if kept perfectly 
clean and never crouded, the ſick may be 
well aceommodated, and will always breathe 
the pureſt air. Upon the leaſt ſuſpicion, in- 
fection may ſpeedily and effectually be re- 
moved by the methods given in my — 
tations on Fevers and Infection. | 
In Europe all nations have hoſpitals; and 
many of them have found it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to erect hoſpitals or infirmaries for 

the ſick, in their ſettlements and factories 
abroad. The difficulty is to find a conve- 

nient and healthy ſpot: the manner of ob- 
viating this we point out, by propoſing to 
have the hoſpital upon the water. Thus a 
ſhip or hulk moored at. the mouth of the 
river Senegal, and properly fitted for the re- 
ception of the ſick, in that garriſon and fac- 
tory, would in a great meaſure put an end to. 
the dreadful. mortality amongſt our troops 
* ſettlers in that part of the world: tranſ- - 


ferring- 
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ferring the ſick and their hoſpital, from the 


land to the water, is ngore particularly re- 
commended to that ſettlement, as it be- 
comes an object not only to the merchants 
but to government, on account of the ſol- 
diers ſtationed there, to whom it would be 
attended with many advantages. 

In the firſt place, on board a ſhip, with 
proper care, a greater degree of neatneſs and 
cleanlineſs may be procured for the ſick, by 


means of funnels pointing to the ſea, and 


waſh cocks to cleanſe them occaſionally, 
than in moſt infirmaries on land. 

a⁊dly, When it is difficult to procure good 
water on ſhore, they may at ſea be ſupplied 
with the moſt wholeſome freſh water, from 
the element which ſurrounds them, by a 


ſimple diſtillation; a diſcovery which the 
author of theſe ſheets was ſo fortunate as 


to make in the year 1761*: if more be 
wanted for common uſes, fails or-awnings, 
properly extended, will procure them a 
ſufficient quantity of rain water. | 
Here it may not be improper to take no- 
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"tice of a common opinion, which 
thoſe parts, that ſuch, as have been tho- 
roughly wet with rain or other freſn water, 
will from thence ſuffer no indiſpolition; pro- 
vided before putting on dry clothes they dip 
themſelves in ſea water, or wet their ſkin 
all over with a ſpunge dipped in it. 
3dly, A more free circulation of air can be 
obtained in a ſhip than on ſhore. I have, 


in a former publication *, pointed out the 


methods of rendering the air in a ſhip at all 
times wholeſome, by means of purifying 
fumes and fires; I may now add, that when 
ventilation, or a change of air becomes ne- 


ceſſary, it may be more effectually accom- 


pliſhed in a ſhip, by opening ſome port- 
holes, than in moſt chambers on land. - A 


ventilator may likewiſe be provided, for 


more effectually keeping dry the timber and 


the lower apartments in the ſhip ; this may 


be worked by a wind-mill fly; or the ven- 


tilator itſelf may conſiſt in a wind-ſail. It 
is neceſſary to obſerve, that all theſe venti- 


lators ſhould be made uſe of only during dry 


weather. - For the Lamas of thy "— | 


ag Efron preſerving Seamen. 
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the bottom ſhould be ſheathed with copper, 
From the rains the ſhip may be defended 
by a timber ſhade or ſpar deck, projecting a 
little over her fides: which will alſo afford 
an effectual protection from the violent heat 
of the ſun during the intervals of the 
ſhowers, and occaſion an agreeable ventila- 
tion, when there is any, the leaſt wind. 
Athly, Beſides the benefits of dry, neat, 
and clean accommodations, good water, and 
a pure air, it is in the watery element that 
the moſt wholeſome nouriſhment, and the 
moſt proper food for the re- eſtabliſhment 
of health, is to be found: I mean, a great 
plenty and variety of fiſh. When the ſick 


in thoſe countries can be ſupplied with 


green turtle, they recover very quickly, not 
only from the ſcurvy, but from moſt diſ- 
eaſes proceeding from a relaxed habit of bo- 
dy and a watery ſtate of the blood. It has 
been often remarked, that fluxes, dropſies, 
and an infirm conſtitution, which are the 
frequent conſequences of acute diſeaſes in 
| thoſe climates, proceed in a great meaſure 
from the low poor diet of the country. 
This conſiſts chiefly of boiled rice, lean 
iy . and food of that kind; which 


render 
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render the recovery of Europeans extremely 1 
flow and tedious. In thoſe climates, fiſh 


caught at ſea are with difficulty procured 


for fick or weak people on ſhore, as they 
cannot be preſerved freſh many hours, and 


are often tainted before they can be brought 


on ſhore. They are ſo apt to corrupt, even 
during the coolneſs of the night air, that it 
is a prevalent opinion among the fiſhermen 
there, the moonlight has a. quick and pow. 
erful influence in ſpoiling them. 
By a peculiar bleſſing of Providence, not 


c only the river Senegal, but all the great 


rivers whoſe ſources are within the tropics, 
have depoſited, by their annual inundations, 
great quantities of ſlime and mud at their 


openings into the ſea, which form what 


are «called the bars to thoſe rivers. Thoſe 
bars or ſhoals, conſiſting of a fine ſoft ooze, 
often extend themſelyes many miles from 


the land, and afford not only a ſafe anchor- 


age for both the floating factories and in- 
firmary ſhips, but alſo abound with an in- 


credible quantity of excellent fiſh. One 


man in the infirmary ſhip, lying off Senegal, 


or in moſt other places on the coaſt of Gui- 


nea, will be able to catch as many fiſh, of 
O02 different 
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different ſorts, in two hours, as will be 
ſufficient for the nouriſhment of a hundred 
_ fick people. It has been found by expe=- 
| rience, that no food whatever contributes 
more to the perfect recovery of health and 
ſtrength, and to the prevention of the fatal 
conſequences of fevers in hot climates, than 
fiſh, or rich nouriſhing fiſh-ſoup, warmed 
with the ſpices of the country, and, if 
neceſſary, rendered palatable by 1 ien 
of lime juice. 
| Upon the whole, the ee 
of the patient from a bad air, as ſoon as he 
is perceived to be affected by it, into the 
infirmary ſhip, will, in all probability, ren- 
der his diſeaſe mild and curable, and his 
recovery ſpeedy and perfect. | 
Ihe conſtitution of Europeans, preſerved 
by theſe means, will become in a courſe of 
time ſo ſeaſoned and habituated to the cli- 
mate, that it will be afterwards much leſs 
ſuſceptible of any injurious impreſſions, ei- 
ther of the air or ſoil. One merchant, fac- 
tor, or ſoldier, thus ſeaſoned to the country, 
becomes more uſeful, and his ſervices may 
be more depended upon, than ten u; 
1 arrived, unſeaſoned PIERS: POW cant ' 
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It has been a received opinion, that the 
firſt fever, or fit of fickneſs,. alters the con- 
ſtitution, ſo as to ſeaſon it to a new cli- 
mate; but I do not find this ſapported by 
experience; ſudden changes of climate are 
generally the caùſe of ſickneſs; a ſeaſoned 
conſtitution, in any part of the world, is 
chiefly to be acquired by remaining there 
for ſome length of time, and a fit of ſick- 
neſs by weakening the conſtitution in ge- 
neral diſpoſes to future returns of it. 
From the very numerous opportunities I 
have had of knowing the general ſtate of 
health, enjoyed by the ſeamen on board his 
Majeſty's ſhips in foreign voyages, it ap- 
pears, that ſudden changes from heat to 
cold, or from cold to heat, n . 
ſimilar effects. 
When a number of ſeamen and ſoldiers 
fail from England to the Weſt Indies, and 
are immediately landed, thus feeling the 
full effects of a ſudden tranſition from a cold 
climate to a very great degree of heat, many 
of them will be ſeized with a diarrhea, 
In like manner, if the ſtationed ſhips 
from the Weſt Indies, which are generally 
| reficved at the expiration of three years, ar- 
| "NOS": . 
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rive upon the coaſt of England in the win- 
ter, and by contrary winds are kept long 
expoſed to the cold, the men having been 
accuſtomed to a hot climate, will again be 
attacked with diarrhœas; the cure or re- 
moval of which will entirely depend, on 
keeping the patients warm. 

The men immediately landed in the Weſt 
Indies will alſo be liable to the fevers of the 
country, and ſuch of them as drink immo- 
derately of new rum, to ardent fevers. But 

if ſuch men before being landed are kept 
on board of ſhip much at ſea, and the ſhip 
does not put into any very unhealthy port, 
eſpecially during the ſickly ſeaſon, they will 
be in a great meaſure exempted from thoſe 
fevers; and after being twelve months in 
the Weſt Indies they will become ſeaſoned 
to the climate, and will frequently enjoy as 
good a _- 'of health as if yy were in 
6 
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CHAP. 1. 


1 for the * of ſuch 
g Europeans in hot Climates as 
reſide 1 in inland Countries. 


8 E CT. I. 


Europeans during the fickly ſeaſon to retire to 
healthy fituations. Umnwholeſome ſpots of 

ground to be found in the moſt healthy 
countries, and healthy ſpots in the moſt fickly 
countries. Purity of the air in * Places 

in the Torrid Zone. f 

ws come now to point out a me- 
thod of preventing the ' mortality 
which attends Europeans in thoſe fituations, 
where the advantages of a floating factory 
cannot be enjoyed. It is to be hoped, for 
the ſake of humanity, that thoſe who have 


the power of directin 8. will pay ſome 35 
to it. 
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"Tl inhabit inland places, at a diſtance 
from the ſea; others cannot have the bene- 
fit of a ſecure retreat on that element, from 

the want of a fafe anchorage for ſhips, at 
the neceflary diſtance from the ſhore. It 
is ſometimes difficult to procure a, conve- 
dent retreat upon the water, as in places 
45 unwholeſome marſhes are formed, 
by frequent inundations of rivers or the 
ſea; or where the ſhores are lined with 
ſtinking ooze, mud, and aquatic Plants of 
a noxious quality. 

Under theſe circumſtances, Europese 
during the ſickly ſeaſons, muſt retire into 
the country, to ſome healthy ſpot in their 
neighbourhood. Upon this occaſion it is 
neceſſary to 8 our two former 2 
ſitions. 

1ſt, That the 4 healthy countries in 
the world generally contain certain ſpots of 
ground, where ſtrangers are ſubject to the 
attacks of ſickneſs. - | 

_2dly, That there is hardly te to be found 
any large extent of continent, or even any 
iſland, that does not contain ſome places, 
where Europeans may enjoy an uninter- 

rupted ſtate of health during all ſeaſons of 


the year. 15 = Mn 
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In proof of the firſt poſition, I may in- 
Nanen as healthy a piece of ground, for its 
extent, as any in England; I mean the Iſle 
of Wight. This Montpellier of England, 
for its air and productions, has a ſmall town 
called Brading, where agues prevail much, 
which, on account of their obſtinacy, are 
by the iſlanders called Kentiſh agues. 'T his 
diſorder, which is little known in many 
places of the iſland, often does not extend 
itſelf a mile from Brading, and is particu- 
larly inveterate in one farm-houſe in that 
neighbourhood. 

The healthy iſland of St. Chriſtophers i in 
the Weſt Indies has its Baſſeterre, and Bar- 
badoes its Bridgetown, which prove ſickly 
to ſtrangers at particular ſeaſons; while the 
other parts of thoſe iſlands are remarkably 
healthy and pleaſant. _ 

As a proof of the ſecond poſition, I ſhall | 
offer Antigua. This ifland, eſpecially near 
Engliſh Harbour, is remarkable for its un- 
| healthfulneſs ; as our ſhips of war frequently 
experience, in the loſs of their men by 
the yellow fever and. flux, when they refit 
in that harbour. But an abſolute fafety, 
and a ſecure retreat from theſe diſeaſes, are 

| to 
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to be found in the high mountains of that 
iſland, eſpecially in that called Monk's Hill, 
of which the N 85 erde a convincin 8 
"Ta 7M bepirinthic Py the French war, 
about the year 17 56, when the French 
neutrals were removed from Nova Scotia, 
a ſhip bound to Virginia, in which they 
were embarked, was driven, by ſtreſs of 
weather, to the iſland of Antigua. This 
mixed company of men, women and chil- 
dren, were all ſent to Monk's Hill, in order 
to recover from. the fatigues of their voy- 
age. Soon after this, 2 general ſickneſs 
raged in the iſland. Our ſeamen in Engliſh 
Harbour during it ſuffered a great mortality 
by the yellow fever and flux; but the Eng- 
liſh ſoldiers, who compoſed the garriſon at 
Monk's Hill, and the neutral French, 
though but lately arrived from their cold 
native country, Nova Scotia, enjoyed a moſt 
perfect ſtate of health, and were totally 
exempted from the prevailing Gilkempere of 
the iſland. * | 
When the Engliſh troops were at Gua- 
eden they found one part of that iſland 
Extremely pleaſant and healthy; ; and anther 
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part of it ſo ſickly, that when a regiment 


or company of ſoldiers was ordered thither, 


they were certain of lofing a . * * 
their number. 

The iſland of Dominica is in nod hints 
woody and unhealthy, eſpecially about Prince 
Rupert's Bay; yet there are ſeveral French 
families in it, who by fixing their reſidence 


on the ſides of hills, live free from the at- 


tacks of agues and fevers, the diſeaſes com- 

mon there; and thus enjoy a good conſti- 

tution and as firm a ſtate of health as if they 
were in France. 

In the unhealthy iſland of St. Jago, there 

is a place called St. Domingo, where on 

account of its wholeſome air, it is uſual 


for the governors, upon their arrival from 


Europe, to ſpend ſome time before they 
venture to fix their reſidence at the capital: 
by this means they gradually become ſea- 
ſoned to that ſickly climate. 

In the neighbourhood of Mobile, Penſa- 
cola, and other places in the moſt unhealthy 
parts of Weſt Florida, there are ſeveral ele- 
vated ſituations, dry, and expoſed to the 
winds, which would afford a ſafe retreat 
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from the diſeaſes which prevailin the months 
of July, Auguſt, and September. 
The country of Brafil is eſteemed by the 
Portugueſe a paradiſe, chiefly on account of 
the purity of its air in moſt places. When, 
the ſun is vertical, the air is refreſhed and 
cooled by the ſea breezes; and its inland 
parts are fanned, with ſtill cooler breezes, 
from the high mountains. So that the Por- 
tugueſe prefer the air of the Braſils, at the 
ſmall diſtance of a few degrees from the E- 
quator, to that of their native country. 
From 10 degrees north of the Equinoc- 
tial, to 55 ſouth, there runs through the 
continent of America a continued chain of 
very high mountains, called the Andes or 
Cordilleras. The tops of thoſe mountains, 
even under the Equator, are covered with 
ſnow, and, by reaſon of the ſeverity of the 
cold, are rendered uninhabitable to man or 
beaſt. In deſcending from thence, the tra- 
veller begins to breathe a healthy and tem- 
perate air, where the joyful ſeaſon of ſpring, 
with all the early productions of nature, 
preſent themſelves. Deſcending ſtill lower 
on the fides of thoſe mountains, he finds 


_ himſelf ſurrounded with rich and luxuriant 


paſtures, 
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_ paſtures, breathing forth the odours ofia  —© . 
pleaſant and ſerene ſummer. : 2 
Thus, under the ſcorching heat of a ver= 
tical ſun, there are large extents of country, 

where Europeans may breathe a pure un- 
tainted air, of ſuch a temperature as th 

ſuits their conſtitutions. _ 

Heat does not altogether depend upon a 
proximity to the Equator, but varies at in- 
conſiderable diſtances, chiefly according to 
the elevation of the ground, the degree of 
ventilation, and the nature of the ſoil. 

Upon the ſoil, the temperature of the 
climate, the colour, ſtrength, and activity, 
the conſtitutions and health of the inhabi- 
tants greatly depend. This truth is well 
known to thoſe who trade for ſlaves on the 
African coaſt. The negroes they purchaſe 
are dull and ſtupid, lively and ingenious, 
ſickly or robuſt, long or ſhort-lived, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ſoil in the country 
from whence they are brought. 


hy 
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An elevated and temperate ſituation on the fide 

H a bill recommended, as a retreat from 
feckneſs, in hot climates. This aſylum for 
health to be met wi ch 1 in _— all parts of 
the world. 


FROM the preceding poſitions I infer, 
That the ſafeſt retreats, not only from 
the ſultry heats, and the. inundations of a 
lou country, but alſo from the ſickneſs at- 
tendant upon them, are to be found on the 
ſides of hills or mountains, where there are 
no moraſſes within three miles; preferring 
ſuch places where the vapour ariſing from 
the ſurrounding vallies cannot affect them, 
at leaſt in its perpendicular aſcent. Expe- 
rience- fully confirms this truth, That in 
ſuch elevated and temperate ſituations, 
where the ſoil is dry, gravelly, and clear from 
wood, ſhrubs, or ſtagnating water, Euro- 
peans enjoy good health in the hotteſt cli- 
mates, during all ſeaſons of the year. 
This aſylum for health is to be met with 
f in 


. 


— 
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in almoſt every quarter of the globe. The 

weary traveller, even in ſome parts of the 
ſultry deſarts of Arabia, may, in the middle 
of ſummer, behold from afar the ſummits 
of the Perſian and Turcomanian mountains 

covered with ſnow, and their ſides lined with 
a refreſhing verdure, which is conſtantly 


fanned with a pute and temperate air. 


Moſt of our principal factories in the Eaſt 
Indies have in their neighbourhood places of 


eaſy and ſafe retreat from ſickneſs during the 


wet ſeaſon. In Sumatra, Fort Marlborough 
affords a retreat tolerably ſafe and conve- 
nient, at the diſtance only of three or four 
miles from our ſickly ſettlement of Ben- 
coolen: in this fort the Engliſh merchants 
ought conſtantly to ſleep during'the fickly 
ſeaſon, and for po time after it ; others, 
who chooſe it, may go to Sillebar. The 
unhealthy town of Calcutta, in Bengal, has 
in its neighbourhood the healthy ſituations 
of Baraſatte and Garatte ; where the gentle- 


men reſiding at Calcutta ſhould retire, in the 


months of July, Auguſt, September, and 
October. Both Charnagore and Chinſura, 


the French and Dutch ſettlaments in Ben- 


gal, are more healthy than Calcutta. 
TT ee N The 


4 * 
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The Ditch: at' Batavia, for the benefit of 


2 | quick and eaſy conveyance of ſuch: as are 
in a Convaleſcent ſtate, have made an excel- 
lent road, for 70 miles, leading from that 
eity to the mountains, equal to any turn- 


pike road in England. It were to be wiſh- 


ed, that not only convaleſcents, but ſuch 
ſick perſons whoſe caſe will admit of ſo 


long a journey, were alſo ſent thither, or at 
leaſt to the more healthy ſituations of Cere- 


bon, geh or eee in its neigh- 
| bourhood: 


The Engliſh at Bbmbey enjoy the benefit 
of having ſeveral riſing grounds near them, 
from whence, during the rainy ſeaſons, they 
may in ſafety behold the adjacent country 


covered with water. During the rains in- 


numerable pools of ſtagnating water are 
formed, which quickly become full of frogs 


and * fiſh: on the pools drying up theſe 
corrupt, and their ſtench proves very _ | 


rious to European conſtitutions. 


; 4 


„ It is a phznomenon inconteſtibly. true, that i in 
Hacnsting pools of water at Bombay, produced ſolely 


by the rains, which have no communication with any 


river or the ſea, living.fiſh are generated; many perſons 
have eaten of them: upon the drying up of the pools 
they die and frequently are very offenſive, 

Within 
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Within nine miles of Madraſs Rands the 
mount St. Thomas, juſtly eſteemed, for its 


air, the Montpellier of the Engliſh ſettle- 


ments in India. Perſons labouring under a 
violent intermitting fever at Bengal, are 
commonly no ſooner brought to Madraſs, 
than their diſtemper leaves them. Such as 
have been reduced to ſo great weakneſs, as 
to be under the neceſſity of being carried up 
to St. Thomas's Mount, have in three or 
four days acquired ſuch a degree of health 
and ſtrength, as to be able of themſelves to 
aſcend 1 27 ſteps made in that rock, for the 
more eaſy acceſs to this paradiſe of health. 
Not only continents, but moſt large iſlands 
in every quarter of the world, have ridges 
of high mountains, where the air proves 
healthy to European conſtitutions. Even 
in the ſmaller iſlands, ſuch a retreat can 
generally be found. 2 
Among the iſlands poſſeſſed by the Eng- 
lich in the Welt Indies, I have already men- 
tioned Monk's Hill as affording a ſafe retreat 
from ſickneſs in Antigua. We have taken 
notice of the wholeſomeneſs of the air in 
the mountains of Dominica. In the healthy 
and * uland 1 Barbadoes there is a 
R Hall, 


8 
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hill, called Scotland or the Highlands, 
where the air is purer and more wholeſome 
than in any other place. It is to be hoped, 
that as Granada and the Grenadines, which 
have proved ſo fatal to the Engliſh planters, 
are cleared of woods, due attention will be 
given to eligible ſituations for houſes ; the 
advantages of which we have ſo ſtrongly 
pointed out: we ſhall then hear nothing 


more of fatal diſeaſes {weeping off Tre in- 
habitants of theſe Ulands. | 


An application of the directions to ah Hand 
of Jamaica. 


E ſhall now collect the whole of 
our directions, by an application of 
them to the iſland of Jamaica. 

Jamaica has one continued ridge of 
mountains running through it, from eaſt to 
weſt, beſides ſome ſmaller hills. On the 
1 | ſides 
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ſides of thoſe mountains the air is temperate 
and cool, while the vallies are ſcorched up 
with exceſſive heat, or overflown by vio- 
lent rains. I | 

Part of this mountainous cls is at no 
great diſtance from Spaniſh Town, the ca- 
pital, nor from Kingſton or Port-royal, the 
principal ſea-port. Therefore, if choſen 
ſpots of ground on thoſe mountains were 
ſet apart, ſome for the receſs of families in 
health, and others for the reception of the 
ſick, the moſt beneficial conſequences would 
reſult to the white e of that 
iſland. 

We do not recommend a retreat to the 
barren, cold, and bleak ſummits of the Blue 
mountains; where the ſudden tranſition 
from the ſcorching heats of the vallies, to 
ſo intenſe a degree of cold, muſt be inju- 
rious to the conſtitution: nor a retreat to 
ſuch an height, as where the vapours are 
condenſed into miſts or clouds. But we 
recommend a removal into a more tempe- 
rate and pleaſant ſituation: where the heat 
of the day ſeldom exceeds 70 degrees on 
Farenheit's thermometer, and the cold of 


the night is not under 54 degrees: : where 
on ES de the 
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the grdund i is cleared from wood, and hay 
no ſtagnating water upon or near its ſur- 
face: where the {oil 18 rich and fertile, fa- 
vourable to the cultivation of European 
plants, and to the health of European ani- 
mals: and where ſheep brought from Eng- 

land fill retain, without inconvenience, 
their fleery covering. 

There are large fat ſpots of ground in 
thoſe mountains, which, by induſtry and 
cultivation, might be converted into the 
moſt healthy and delightful rural retire- 
ments. In many places there, where 'at 
preſent the chillneſs of the evening renders 
à fire comfortable, and even requiſite to an 
European conſtitution; the improvement of 
the foil would 5 mend the quality 
of the air. 

Governors, newly arrived at Jamaica, of 
whom many have died ſoon after their land- 
ing, or any gentleman who can afford to 
keep a horſe or carriage, after doing buſi- 
neſs at Spaniſh Town or Kingſton, might, 
before ſun-ſet, return to ſuch a healthy and 

= pleaſant country ſeat as is here recommen- 

ded; taking the precaution of never lee ping 
=. elſe where during the wi ſeaſon. 
4 But 


\ 
#4 
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But without reſpect to a. governor; or 
any particular perſon, this propoſition, in 
2 more extenſiye point of view, demands 
the moſt ſerious attention. Though the 
iſland of Jamaica is, at preſent, much heal, 


thier than formerly, yet in certain months 


of the year it is infeſted with feyers and 
fluxes; which in ſome years prove "ory 
epidemical and fatal, 

It will be found, that the moſt: * 
means of preſerying ſuch a number of Eurgg 
peans as frequent that iſland, nay, their 
chief ſecurity upon their firſt arriyal, con- 
fiſts in this, that thoſe whoſe circumſtances 
and buſineſs will permit, ſhayld retire, eſpe- 
cially during the night, to the mountaing 
for health, until they are ſeaſoned to the 


climate; and that others, who cannot af- 


ford this precaytion, be immediately re- 
moved thither when taken ill. The 
The fick at Kingſton, or Port- royal, may 
be carried in an eaſy and commodious vehi⸗ 
cle, fix or ſeven miles: to the hills in the 


pariſh of Leoganię; or they may have the 


benefit of water carriage to Port Paſſage, 
and from thence be gonyeyed tg the hills 
near _ Town, when proper houſes ars 

* * „ built 


\ 
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built for air accommodation i in chat cool 
and wholeſome air. 

It is certain, that a perſon labouring un- 


der a fever, or flux, will be much leſs en- 
dangered by being conveyed 20 miles on his 


bed, in a proper carriage, than by conti- 


nuing 20 hours in the air which produced 
his diſtemper. - The immediate removal of 
the patient, in ſuch caſes, into another air, 
often abates the moſt alarming ſymptoms of 
the diſeaſe, and that even in a few hours. 
When the Lion, Spence, and ſeveral other 


hips of war, were employed at Port An- 


tonio, in the ifland of Jamaica, in clearing 
Navy Ifland of wood, in order to build 
wharfs and ſtore-houſes there, many of the 


men, when cutting down the wood, were 


ſcized at once with a fever and delirium; 
This attacked fo ſuddenly and with ſo much 
fury, that often the perſon ſeized would 
with his batchet, if not prevented, have 
cut-to pieces the others who ſtood near him. 
Orders were iſſued, that as ſoon as the men 
were thus ſeized, they ſhould be bled, and 
immediately ſent on board their reſpective 
ſhips. The conſequence was, that all who 


were carried on board quickly recovered; 
1 „ whereas 
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whereas thoſe who remained on ſhore, ei- 
ther died, or ſuffered a OT fit of 
ſickneſs. | 

It was formerly not uncommon for fix 
or eight of the centinels who were poſted at 
Greenwich hoſpital in Jamaica, which was 
fituated in a marſh and is now evacuated, to 
be taken ill in one night, with copious vo- 
mitings or purgings, a delirium, and all the 
alarming ſymptoms of a violent fever; of 
which they recovered in ſome hours after 
they were removed to Kingſton, 

But ſhould a change into a purer air fail 
to produce ſuch immediate effects, it will 
at leaſt mitigate the ſymptoms of the fever ; 
the uſe of medicines will afterwards be at- 
tended with more ſucceſs; and the patient 
will recover ſooner, and will more ſpeedily 
regain a vigorous ſtate of health, 

1 ſhall here inſert an obſervation, com- 
municated to me by a very ſenſible man, who 
reſided long in Jamaica, 

5] have often obſerved the poor ſeamen 
jn the merchant-ſervice to recover from 
* the yellow fever, ſolely by having the 

4 benefit of a free and conſtant admiſſion 
« of the cool ſea air, into a ſhip anchored 
P 4 5 at 
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it at a diſtance from the We where they 


lay utterly deſtitute of every aſſiſtance in 


* fſickneſs. and even of common neceſſa- 
* ries, having nothing but cold water to 
* drink, and not ſo much as a bed to lie 

upon; while gentlemen, newly arrived 
«« from England, by being ſhut up in ſmall, 


« cloſe, ſuffocating chambers at Kingſton, 
or Port-royal, expired with their whole 


* maſs of blood diſſolved, flowing from 
te every pore; the ſtifling heat of their 
cc room having produced a ſtate of univer- 
« ſal putrefaction i in the ROY even before 
« death,” | 
What I have Gaid of n, is . 


cable to every unhealthy ſpot of ground, 
and to all our iſlands and plantations, both 


in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 


SECT. 
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SECT: «Oper: 


Parti cular R of no farce ca gee 
 neral obſervation. Fatal effetts of remain- 
ing all night in unhealthy places. Sickneſs 
' arifing from that circumſtance, wulgarly 
5 aſcribed to ridiculous cauſes. A change of 
Air 2 in all epidemical TO 


JN 3 to what. a been ſaid, it 

may be urged, — That in ſeveral places, 
mentioned as a ſecure refuge from ſickneſs, 
there are inſtances of | perſons being ſeized 
with the diſeaſes of the adjacent country. 
The yellow fever has been known to ſeize 
perſons in the garriſon of Manes 8 . in 
Antigua 

But inferences drawn from a few uncom- 
mon caſes, have no force againſt general ob- 
ſervation and experience. Even in England 
I have met with inſtances of all the Weſt 
India diſeaſes, yet there is no perſon ho on 
his return to it does not in a general view 
conſider himſelf exempted from their attack. 
In a long courſe of practice, I have ſeen the 
tetanus, emproſthotonos, opiſthotonos, and 
locked = 
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locked jaw in as violent a degree as occurs 
under the torrid zone: and have ſeen the 
dry belly-ach, the black yomit, the hepatitis, 
all diſeaſes in a manner peculiar to ſultry 
climates. I may therefore juſtly adhere to 
the principles already laid down. 
Unleſs the garriſon of Monk's Hill had 
been appriſed of the danger of ſleeping in 
unwholeſome places, and had cautiouſly 
avoided ſleeping out of the garriſon, the 
queſtion: cannot be fully determined, whe- 
ther perſons who never ſlept out of Monk's 
Hill, were attacked with the diſeaſes of the 
adjacent country? It is my opinion they 
ſeldom or never would. | 
I mentioned the affair to a perſon who 
had reſided long at Engliſh Harbour in An- 
tigua, and he informed me, that he had 
known ſome of the garriſon on Monk's Hill 
to have had the yellow fever. I deſired he 
would endeavour to recolle& the circum- 
ſtances of their being taken ill, and whether 
they had ſlept any nights preceding their ill- 
neſs in the low grounds, or in Engliſh Har- 
bour; it immediately occurred to him, that 
when he was ſeized with the yellow fever, 
there were at the ſame time two officers be- 
| e longing 
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longing to the garriſon at Monk's Hill la- 


bouring under it, who had both been ſeized 


with it early in a morning, after ſleeping the 


two preceding nights at Engliſh Harbour. 
Upon beginning to conſider the great danger 
of ſleeping in unhealthy places (with which 
he was before entirely unacquainted) he re- 
collected, that moſt of the people in Monk's 
Hill who had been ſeized with this fever, 
were taken ill after ſleeping on the low 
grounds; it being a common cuſtom among 
the officers of that garriſon to ſleep in the 


houſe at Engliſh Harbour, where they dined _ 


and ſupped. 
If perſons will run the hazard: of their 


health and life, byremaining all night in un- 


healthy places, they cannot expect to reap 

the benefit of ſafety and ſecurity from a 

healthy air in their neighbourhood. 5 
Additional proofs may be brought of the 


melancholy effects of inattention to the im- 


portant advice of never ſleeping in unhealthy 
places; which I hope will ſerve farther to 


prove the utility, and to enforce the obſer 


vation of the directions which we have re- 
commended. 


In the year 1766, ſixteen French proteſt- 


ant 
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ant families, conſiſting of ſixty perſons, were 
ſent, at the expence of the Engliſh govern» 
ment, to Weſt Florida. The ground allot- 
ted for their refidence was on the fide of a 
hill, ſurrounded with marſhes, at the mouth 
of the river Scambia, Theſe new planters 
arrived in winter, and continued perfectly 
healthy until the fickly months, which in 
that country are thoſe of July and Auguſt. 
About that time eight gentlemen (from one 
of whom I received this account) went to 
this new ſettlement to ſolicit votes for the 
election of a repreſentative in the general 
aſſemby of the province; by remaining but 
one night, every one of them was ſeized with 
a violent intermitting fever, of which the 
candidate for becoming the repreſentative, 
and another of their number, died. The 
next day ſeven other gentlemen came upon 
the ſame buſineſs to this unhealthy ſpot; 
but by leaving it before night, they eſcaped 
the ſickneſs, and all continued in perfect 
health. Among the French ſettlers during 
theſe two months, the annual fever of the 
climate proved fo fatal on this un wholeſome 
ſpot, that of ſixty perſons, fourteen only furs 
vived; and eyen thoſe who remained alive, 
W 
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in the September and October following, 
were all in a very ill ſtate of health; not one 
of them had eſcaped the attack of the fever, 


and moſt of them died within a few months 
afterwards, from the injury it had done to 


their conſtitutivns. 


In a voyage to the coaſt of Guinea, per 
formed in the year 1766, by the Phenix ſhip 


of war, of 40 guns, the officers and ſhip's 
company were perfectly healthy, till, on 


their return home, they touched at the iſland 


of St. Thomas. Here the captain unfortu- 
nately went on ſhore, to ſpend a few days in 
a houſe belonging to the Portugueſe gover- 
nor of that iſland. This happened during 
the rainy or ſickly ſeaſon. In the ſame 
houſe were lodged the captain's brother, the 


ſurgeon, ſome midſhipmen, and the cap- 
tain's ſervants. But, in a few days after 


their being on ſhore, the captain, his bro- 


ther, the ſurgeon, and every one, to the 


number of ſeven, who had ſlept in that 


houſe, were taken ill; and all of them died, 
except one, who returned to England in a 
very ill tate of health. The ſhip lay at an- 


chor there twenty-ſeven days ; during which 


time three mid{hipmen, five men and a boy, 


remained 


— 
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remained on ſhore for twelve nights,. to 


guard the water caſks, under pretence that 


| the iſlanders would ſteal them; all of whom 
were likewiſe taken ill, and two of them 
only eſcaped with life. At that iſland, only 


thoſe who flept on ſhore were taken ill; no 
other man of the ſhip's company was ſeized 
with any diſtemper during their ſtay there. 
Even during the whole voyage, if weexcept 
theſe unfortunate perſons, only, one man 


died, and he was killed by an accidental 
blow upon the head. 


None of thoſe who ſlept on hore eſcaped 
the ficknefs, and of them only three ſurvived 
it; a midſhipman, who has ever ſince been 
in a cachectic ſtate, for which he was a pa- 
tient in Haſlar hoſpital; a ſeaman, in the 


fame condition, who has ſince been twice 


under my care; and a molattoe, one of the 
captain's cooks, whonot beingable to regain 
a good ſtate of health in England, is now re- 


turned to Guinea, under a notion that he 


was poiſoned there, and can only be cured 


| by medicines adminiſtered by the negroes. 


The ſickneſs in this iſland began much 
about the time that the Phoenix arrived; 


and the 3 had then taken his uſual 
| precaution 
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precaution at ſuch ſeaſons of the year, of re- 
tiring into the higheſt apartments of his 
houſe; where he lived in a great meaſure 
ſhut up from the acceſs of the external air, 
and from company. | 

Whilſtthe Phenix continued in this place, 
twenty or thirty of her men went daily on 
ſhore ; ſome rambled about the iſland, hunt- 
ing and ſhooting ; others were buſy in bar- 
tering for proviſions, waſhing linen, and 
other neceſſary employments: ſo that almoſt 
all that ſhip's company, conſiſting of two 
hundred and eighty men, were, in their 
turns, aſhore upon the iſland in the day- 


time; not one of whom, who returned to 


the ſhip at night, was taken ill, or ſuffered 
even the ſlighteſt indiſpoſition. 

Let all thoſe who are apt, upon ſuch oc- 
caſions, to attribute theſe accidents to the 
irregularities of the ſufferer, conſider how 


little probable it is that the few who re- 


mained all night on ſhore could have been 
guilty of greater exceſſes, or have committed 
more hurtful irregularities, than the reſt of 
the ſhip's company, who were aſhore in the 
day- time and yet eſcaped in health. I muſt 
likewiſe obſerve, that the ſprings of water 
| in 
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in this iſland are remarkably pure and whole- 


* 


ſome; and though it lies directly under the 
equinoQial line, there is perhaps no ſpot of 


| ] ground in the world more abundantly fruit- 
fnl, or more pleaſant anddelightful. 


The common opinion, that thoſe people 
. ſleep on ſhore in ſuch places, are poi- 
ſoned by the negroes, is ſo ridiculous, that 
it hardly deſerves notice, If this is true, 
the negroes muſt be poſſeſſed of that poiſon 


only which communicates the endemic diſ- 


eaſe of the country, a fever, with its com- 
mon conſequences, the dropſy, jaundice, or 
cachexy; for ſuch have I always found the 
condition of thoſe people who ſuppoſed 
themſelves to have received it. | 

Here I cannot help lamenting the un- 
timely fatc of thoſe gentlemen, with ſeveral 
of whom I was well acquainted ; who were 
thus, by an imprudent conduct, cut off in 
the flower of their age, and, by continuing 
on board their ſhip, would in all probability 
have returned to England in perfect health. 
This was the.caſe of all the officers and men 


belonging to his Majeſty's ſloop the Hound; 
who having performed the ſame voyage on 


this coaſt, arrived at St. Thomas before the 
departure 
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departure of the Phenix from thence; and 
by taking the precaution of having the ſhip 
quickly provided with wood and water, 
without. permitting any of the men to re- 
main on ſhore in the night, arrived at Spit- 
head in perfect health; not one of the men 
or officers having been ſeized with that 
fatal ſickneſs in the iſland of St. Thomas, 
which cut off the captain, and ſo many of 
the gentlemen and ſeamen belonging to 
the Phoenix. - > 

In the year following, the Phenix ail 
another voyage to the coaſt of Guinea, and 
happened again to touch at this iſland in the 
ſickly ſeaſon, where ſhe loſt eight men out 
of ten, who had imprudently remained all 
night on ſhore. At the ſame time, the reſt 
of the ſhip's company continued in perfect 
health, who after ſpending the greateſt part 
of the day on ſhore, always returned to-their 
ſhip before night. On board the Hound 
ſloop, then in company with her, only one 
man died during the whole voyage ; the offi- 
cers having been particularly careful not to 
permit any of the people to continue all 
night on ſhore in that place. This man 
was cut off by an obſtinate intermitting 
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fever with which he had been firſt ſeized 


at Sheerneſs. 
It may be urged, that there ace frequent 
inſtances, of perſons labouring under the 


prevailing ſickneſs of a country, who have 
been carried on board ſhip, or into a better 


air, where the fever ſtill continued, without 
any mitigation of its ſymptoms, and at laſt 
proved mortal. But what we particularly 
recommended, was the immediate removal 
of the patient, upon the firſt attack of his 
illneſs; that is, in leſs than 24 hours __ 


being ſeized with it. 
I am ſenſible that the attack of a dia 


morbus, a dyſentery, or even of the. black 


vomit, may be ſo ſudden and violent, as to 
admit but ſmall hopes of a recovery, from a 
change of air; but it muſt be allowed, that 
ſuch violent and dangerous attacks are ſin- 


gular and uncommon. The want of ſuc- 


ceſs, from the too late application of a re- 
medy, or its failure in a few caſes, cannot, 
with propriety, be objected againſt its ge- 
neral efficacy. | 

In Jamaica, and other places, perſons re- 
covering from fevers, are ſent to the moun- 


tains, * Ws re-eſtabliſhment of their health 
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There when they begin to breathe the cool, 
refreſhing, and pleaſant air, their debility, 
and all the complaints proceeding from it, 
almoſt immediately leave them. 

When a weakly European leaves the coaſt 
of Guinea, he no ſooner breathes the pure 
ſea air, untainted with the land effluvia, 
than he finds his health mended, his appe- 
tite and his ſtrength improved. _ 

The change of air, in both theſe caſes, 
proves the moſt certain means for the per- 
fect re- eſtabliſnment of health. Vet ſome 
whoſe conſtitutions have been much im- 
paired, by the long and repeated attacks of 
ſickneſs in a bad air, or by the violence of 
their diſorders, may die at ſea, or in the 
wholeſome air of the hills. ö 

Theſe are certain facts; and a little cool 
reflection upon them will ſerve to eſtabliſh 
it as an univerſal practice, in all diſeaſes 
proceeding from a bad air, immediately to. 
remove the patient into an air more r 
and wholeſome. 

This removal will bs fm of great be- 
nefit, not only in thoſe diſeaſes which pro- 
ceed from ſuch apparent ill qualities of the 
air, as have been often mentioned in theſe 
| : Q 2 —_— 
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ſheets, but in all diſeaſes whoſe rage is con- 
fined to a particular ſpot. It would alfo be 
of benefit, in a general ſickneſs, which may 
certainly be produced, independent of infec- 
tion, by ſome latent intemperature of the 
atmoſphere, the ſources'of which we cannot 
trace. It is not eaſy, from the ſenſible al- 
terations in the air, as to heat, cold, moi- 
ſture, &c. to account for the greater vio- 
lence of diſeaſes in ſome ſeaſons than in 
others: ſuch a difference in the air cannot 
always be aſcertained, as would ſeem ade- 
quate to the production of ſuch violent and 
obſtinate diſeaſes, or to their longer dura- 
tion in one ſeaſon than in another. 
Thus during the years 1765 and 1766, 
remitting.and intermitting fevers were more 
frequent in ſome parts of Hampſhire, than 
they had been remembered for many years 
paſt: they continued to make freſhattacks, 
even in the cold month of December; in- 
ſomuch that at Chriſtmas 1766, I had no 
leſs than an hundred patients, labouring 
under agues and fevers. In the years 1767 
and 1768, without any apparent cauſe, they 
became much leſs frequent than in the pre- 
OP years; and, in the years 1769 and 


N * 
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1770, they ſeldom occurred, even in the 
worſt ſituations. But whatever were the 
latent cauſes of thoſe unuſual fevers, at that 

time, they were evidently confined to ſome 
particular ſpots of ground, and to particular 
houſes and ſituations ; and the removal of 
the patients into a better air then proved 
uſeful, as undoubtedly in parallel caſes it 

always will. 

I will conclude with obſerving, that ge- 
nerally in a period of eight or ten years, a 
violent epidemical ſickneſs breaks out among 
our factors and coloniſts, in ſeveral places in 
the torrid zone. This was the caſe at An- 
tigua in the years 1765 and 1766, where 
fevers raged with ſuch violence, as to cut 
off almoſt a ſixth part of the white inhabi- 
tants of that iſland. If this fever was not 
contagious, 'and only the uſual and annual 
epidemic of the iſland, raging with its ut- 
moſt violence; as was that in Hampſhire, 
during the ſame years; it ſeems highly pro— 
bable, chat had the ſick, when firſt taken 
ill, been removed into the air of Monk's 
Hill, many would have been alive, who arę 
now no more. | 


"Tm OP which are here barely ſet down, 
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I leave to os for themſelves. The in- 
ferences, are ſo obvious, of ſuch extenſive 
utility, and ſo practicable, that one would 
think nothing more was requiſite to inforce 
their execution in all parts of the world. 


SECT. V. 


Directions more particularly for the coaſt of 
Guinea. Unhealthy ſettlements to be main- 
tained by naturalizing the natives. Mili- 
_ tary eftabliſhments in ſuch. places to be re- 
cruited by criminals, Neceſſary directions 
for ſoldiers, &c. on board of Eaft India 


13 


WILL add ſome few eln with 

regard to the more unhealthy : ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Guinea. The great morta- 
lity which Europeans ſuffer, in many places, 
on this coaſt, ſtrongly points out that ſome 
of the young natives ſhould be educated, and 
inſtructed in thoſe branches of knowledge, 
which may qualify them for acting as fac- 
rs" or | merchants i in the moſt unhealthy 
ſettlements. 


5 
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ſettlements. Uncommon application, or 
great abilities in commerce, induſtry and in- 
tegrity, may be properly rewarded. Thoſe 
who poſſeſs ſuch virtues, ſhould be diſtin» 
guiſhed by particular privileges or honours ; 
they ſhould be naturalized; ſhould be al- 
lowed to riſe to a certain rank in the go- 
vernment or army; and ſhould be intitled 
to other privileges of Britiſh ſubjects, - 

At Benguela, Catcheon, and other un- 
healthy places of Guinea, few Portugueſe of 
the white colour are to be met with, except 
prieſts and ſuch as are baniſhed to that quar= 
ter of the world. The Portugueſe have in- 
ſtructed and civilized many of the blacks 
and molattoes in their African ſettlements, 
ſo that, beſides prieſts of a dark complex- 
ion, whoare often men of letters, well verſed 
in the Latin, Greek, and French languages, 
they have their principal factors, and many 
rich merchants, lawyers, ſurgeons and 
others, of the ſame colour: all of theſe 
prove as faithful and good ſubjects, to the 
crown of Portugal, as any in Liſbon, 

It is remarkable, that the moſt healthy 
part on this coaſt remains, at this day, un- 
Fee by any European nation, the Banana 

Q4 iſlands; | 
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iſlands: theſe lie at a ſmall diſtance from 
Sierra Leon: and according to the accounts 
I have had of the healthy temperature of 

the air, which would till be improved by 
cultivation, it is probable, that Europeans 
might reſide in them with tolerable ſafety, 
during all the ſeaſons of the year. Should 
the head quarters, of our military eſtabliſh- 


ments in Africa, be removed from Senegal 


and Gambia, into theſe iſlands; and ſhould 


they be made a privileged center of com- 


merce, and a ſtorehouſe for trade; all the 
other ſettlements and out-poſts of the army, 
might, from thence, with ſafety, be viſited 
by the proper officers, and merchants, dur- 
ing the dry ſeaſon of the year. | 
In order to recruit unhealthy military 
poſts, where it may be requiſite to keep 


foldiers the whole year, it might, perhaps, 
be adviſeable, that criminals be condemned 
to ſerve there for life, or for a limited term 


of years; and the puniſhment of deſertion 
in the army, might, in ſome caſes, be con- 
verted into that of ORE to thoſe ſet- 


tlements. 


It is ſaid the King of Pruflia idem puts 


80 ſoldier to death; but, 2 to the 


nature 
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nature of the crime condemns him, for a 
longer or ſhorter time, to work upon the 
fortifications; and thus renders him Rl an 
uſeful ſubject. | 

The Spaniards ſeldom ſend: Nies to 

unwholeſome places; ſuch they A 
garriſon with exiles. 
The annual loſs ſuſtained by the Dutch 
troops at Batavia is chiefly ſupplied by a 
number of idle and diſorderly perſons, picked 
up or trepanned in the ſtreets of Amſter- 
dam, eſpecially foreigners and deſerters from 
different nations. Theſe recruits, yearly 
_ embarking in the Dutch Eaſt-India ſhips, 
are a mixed company of different European 
nations, and do not, like the Engliſh regi- 
ments, conſiſt chiefly. of their own ſubjects, 
often ingenious mechanics and uſeful tradeſ- 
men. 

If the Engliſh were thus to ſend deſerters 
and criminals to the unhealthy places on the 
coaſt of Guinea, it would tend to preſerve a 
number of uſeful ſubjects, and render ſuch 
lives, as are forfeited by law, ſtill benefigial 
to their country, It might ſerve likewiſe to 
wipe off the aſperſion of foreigners, which 
we hope i is unjuſt, that there are often more 
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people executed in England, in one year, 
than on the whole continent of Europe. 
It is a melancholy, but a certain truth, 
that the maintenance of a military eſtabliſn- 
ment at Senegal for three years, during war, 
was formerly attended with an annual loſs 
of above a thouſand lives; and ſince the re- 
_ eſtabliſhmentofa military government there, 
the mortality has been very conſiderable. 
Moſt of the officers and ſoldiers who em- 
barked for that part of the world, died; and 
the governor, with the poor remains of his 
corps, may be ſaid to have lived chiefly by 
repeated doſes of the Peruvian bark. 
I cannot help further obſerving, that the 
warm woollen clothes, and the black hat, 
- which conſtitute the regimental dreſs of an 
Engliſh ſoldier, are altogether improper in 
hot climates. In thoſe countries, ſoldiers, 
during fatiguing marches, while ſweating 
under the oppreſſive load of arms and warm 
clothing, are apt, in the heat of the day, to 
be ſuddenly ſeized with a ſpecies of apo- 
plexy. This 1s occaſioned by the ſcorching 
beams of the ſun darted on the head, and 
abſorbed by the blackneſs of the hat; and, 
to prevent it, a white covering for that part 
ſeems 
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ſeems requiſite. To recover the patient 
from this fit, immediate bleeding is requi- 
fitez notwithſtanding which, many die, and 
others remain deprived « of: their ſenſes ever 
afterwards. 8 

It may not be improper to ſubjoin a few 
directions for the preſervation of the nume- 
rous ſubjects of Great Britain, particularly 
the ſoldiers, who are yearly ſent to India. 

As moſt of the ſhips, who perform this 
voyage, are either newly built, or have been 
for ſome months unemployed, without fires 
or people on board, they become unwhole- 
ſome. It would therefore be adviſeable, in 
Eaſt-India ſhips, before they are fitted out, 
to keep conſtant fires of dried wood for ſix 
or eight hours every day, during a fortnight 
or three weeks. To evince the propriety of 
this advice, if by way of experiment, a fire 
be made on the ballaſt, and the hatches ſhut, 
the ſmoke, which ifſues from the crevices, 
will be found to have an intolerable ſtench, 
proceeding entirely from the unwholeſome 
dampneſs of the timbers. * 

To prevent infection, every recruit or 1 
Ls when firſt ſent on hoard, ſhould be 
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ſtripped of his old clothes or rags, before 


he is permitted to go between decks. 
During ſo long a voyage, a ſufficient ſtock 

of clothes, with changes of linen, and par- 

ticularly a good bed, are abſolutely neceſ- 


fary. When a number of ſuch people are 


ſent on board, ſuch of them as, not having 
a bed to lie upon, are obliged to fleep in 
their dirty clothes on the decks, or on cheſts, 
will be ſeized with frequent chills, reſem- 


bling the fit of an ague, and afterwards have 


an head-ach, great thirſt, and heat on the 


cin, which may ſometimes be attended with 


a cough, pains of the limbs, « or other acci- 


dental ſymptoms. 


Theſe are the firſt appearances of that in- 
fectious fever, which often, in a greater or 
leſs degree, annoys ſhips crouded with ſol- 
diers. Some in the progreſs of the diforder 
will become yellow, others have ſpots on 

their bodies ; but the head being greatly af- 
feed, and the low fever, clearly e evince the 
nature of their diſeaſe. | 

As nothing will more effectually prevent 
this infection, than a ſufficient ſtock of good 


clothes and bedding for each man on board; 


2 ſo, 


"A 
4 
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Ib, on the other hand, nothing will abate 


its progreſs ſo much as carrying out a ſu- 


pernumerary quantity of beds, linen, and 
clothes, for ſhifting the men. On the firſt 
appearance of this fever, and of the head 
being affected, the application of a bliſter 
almoſt certainly removes it ; but from filth 
and dirt, the moſt efficacious rem&dies will 
be rendered ineffectual. 

We have further to recommend, in Eaſt 
India ſhips, the ſame ſupply of neceſſaries 
for the ſick, as is granted in the royal navy. 
A man in a fever cannot live on buiſcuit and 
ſalt beef. Barley, rice, currants, ſago, 
ſugar, ſpices, and even wine, ſeem eſſentially 
requiſite for the perfect re-cſtabliſhment of 


his health. 


If ſhips, in their paſſage to India, touch 
at the iſlands of St. Jago, Madagaſcar, St. 
Johanna or Mohilla, at Culpee in the River 
Hughly, Batavia, or Bencoolen, thoſe per- 
ſons who go aſhore ſhould always return be- 
fore night; as theſe places have proved par- 
ticularly fatal to Europeans, who ſleep on 
ſhore, at particular months of the year: and, 
in all unhealthy places, when the ſhip lies 
near the land, for the preſervation of the 
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man, a Bor ſhould be kept burning on the ; 


forecaſtle all night, and the ſhip have her 


awnings ſpread in ſuch a manner, that the 
influence of the fire and ſmoke may extend 


themſelves over the whole ſhip *. 

If the ſoldiers be landed at Calcutta, they 
may be firſt ſtationed on the high grounds 
in its neighbourhood, until Ie to the 


country. 
But if the men have been very ſickly dur- 


ing the voyage, it is adviſable to keep them 


ſeparate for ſome time, from other perſons, 
till perfectly recovered, and free from infec- 
tion: a precaution we would recommend to 
all our factories abroad ; from a neglect of 
which ſeveral of them hw ſuffered. 


he Further directions, on this head, may be ſeen in Ly 
Eſſay on preſerving Seamen. 
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Advice to sed in Caſes of ; 
Sickneſs i in hot Climates. 


CHAP. Tolle 


Directions for the Cure of thoſe Diſeaſes 
which attack Europeans in hot Climates. 


STC 
Fevers. 


IN addition to what is ſaid in the Appen- 
dix to the Eſſay on preſerving Seamen, 
and to the forms of medicines given in the 
latter editions of that work, I ſhall here 
ſubjoin ſome further directions and pre- 
leriptions, for the cure of thoſe diſcaſes 
which are moſt incident to Europeans in 

hot climates. 5 
When a perſon, upon his firſt arrival in 
the Weſt Indies, or any other country be- 
tween the tropics, is attacked with a fever, 
no 
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no phyſician can tell what ſymptoms may 
occur in its progreſs ; however mild it may 
appear in the beginning, yet it will often 
afterwards be attended with diſcharges of 
| bile, with a jaundice, or with ſymptoms of 
the moſt malignant nature. It is therefore 
always neceſſary, eſpecially during a ſeaſon 
of prevailing ſickneſs, to endeavour, by the 
moſt efficacious means, to bring the fever 
as ſoon as poſſible to a remiſſion, that the 
bark may be adminiſtered without delay. ö 

It is to be conſidered how far the violence 
of the fever, in its firſt attack, will admit of 
bleeding“: a few ounces of blood, taken 
from the "i have ſometimes been found to 
relieve the pain of the head: but bleeding 
is in general to be uſed with great caution, 
and the repetition of it with ſtill greater, 
in thoſe climates. 

The chief objects of attention in all ſuch 
fevers, are the contents of the ſtomach and 
inteſtihes, Immediately upon the patients 
firſt complaint, and during the firſt hours of 
the fever, while perhaps he is only chilly, 
or:complains of alternate fits of heat and 


* Sce Appendix to the Eſſay on preſerving Seamen. 


. cold, 
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cold, the ſtomach and inteſtines ſhould be 
cleanſed, either by a vomit, by a purge of 
manna with tincture of ſenna, or he: an my £ 
and purging clyſte. 
The patient, immediately after cleanſing 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, eſpecially if the 
ſkin be moiſt, ſhould take an antimonial 
draught* ; which ſhould be repeated every 
ſix hours. According to the ſtate of the 
ſtomach, the doſe of the antimonial medi- 
cine ſhould be increaſed or diminiſhed; ta- 
ing care that it does not irritate or offend 
the ſtomach ; to prevent which, eſpecially if 
there be a tendency to vomiting, a few drops 
of tinctura thebaica muſt be added. If the 
irritation be violent, the antimonial may be 
omitted, and the opiate given in a full doſe. 
* Recipe Salis cornu cervi ſemi ſerupulum, ſucci li- 
monum drachmas tres, vel q. ſ. ad ſaturationem; aquæ 
menthz vulgaris ſimplicis drachmas decem, tincturæ ſto- 
machicæ drachmam unam, vini antimonialis guttas x. 
ad xl. (vel potius in vicem vini antimonialis, tartari 
emetici quartam partem grani) ſyrupi è corticibus au- 
rantiorum, drachmam unam, miſceantur. | 
If the volatile alkali, though combined with the acid 
of lemons, be thought to decompoſe the antimonial 
preparation; the Vinum Antimoniale, or Tartarum 


Emeticum, may be exhibited without either an acid or 
alkali i in the preſcnipten. 


R e 
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If the antimonial medicines, after tho- 
roughly cleanſing the bowels, produce a 
ſweat, the patient will probably have an 
- intermiſſion of the fever, or at leaſt a miti- 
gation of its ſymptoms, in 24 hours. The 

bark is then, if no ſymptom forbids, imme- 
diately to be given. 

The next day, a return of the * is to 
be expected, unleſs a ſufficient quantity of 
bark has been taken. In this caſe the anti- 
monial medicines are to be repeated, during 
the continuance of the fever: and if the 
head- ach be violent, or the patient be threat- 
ened either with a delirium or coma, a Bliſ- 
ter ſhould be applied to the back. Re- 
courſe muſt be again had to the bark, as 
ſoon as the fever leaves the patient; and to 
that medicine, if he is much weakened by 
the preceding fits, ſome ſnake- root or cam- 

phire may be added. | 
If the antimonial medicines have not 
cauſed plentiful diſcharges by ſtool, as they 
often cauſe, a purge, combined with the 
bark *, may be given occaſionally, in the 


' '# Recipe corticis Peruviani parùm contuſi ſeſqui- 
drachmam, aquz libram unam, coquantur ad colaturæ 
uncias tres, cui adde ſalis cathartici amari drachmas ſex, 
Gacure corticis Peruviani ſimplicis drachmas tres. 
abſence 
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abſence of the fever; copious bilious ſtools 
_ proving frequently critical and falutary. 

Having made frequent mention of the 
virtue of antimonial medicines 1n fevers, in 
this and my former writings, I ſhall here 
take the opportunity of delivering my ſenti- 
ments fully upon them. | 

Antimony appears to poſſeſs a virtue emi- 
nently febrifuge, which it frequently exerts 
independent of any evacuation. 

The uncertain operation of Wann 
and the profuſe evacuations which they have 
been, in ſome caſes, known to produce, 
have been urged as objections againſt their 
uſe in fevers; but ſuch objections atiſe 
merely from an injudicious adminiſtration 
of the medicine, or from an ignorance of 
the proper method of managing it. 

Large doſes of antimonials, or even 
ſmaller ones too frequently repeated, have 
ſometimes brought on evacuations, which 
have ſunk the patient: it is therefore al- 
ways adviſeable to begin with a ſmall doſe, 
in order firſt to judge of its effects on the 
conſtitution. : | 

Should antimonials, Boemibs this 
. prove unexpectedly violent in 

R 2 their 
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their operation, opium will always effectu- 
ally check them. The opiate may be given 
either alone, to reſtrain evacuations already 
too violent, or it may be combined with the 
antimonial to prevent them. An antimo- 
nial thus guarded, may be adminiſtered with 
ſucceſs even in fevers attended with a purg- 
ing. An opiate, given after the too ſevere 
operation of an antimonial, checks all fur- 
ther evacuation, recruits the patient's ex- 
hauſted ſtrength, and in ſuch a caſe ſeems 
requiſite to the entire removal of the fever; 
it allays the febrile anxiety, and brings on a 
ſtate of perfect eaſe, without which the ſuc- 
ceſs of antimony would not be complete. 

Some preparations of antimony contain 
this febrifuge virtue in a high degree, as 
Tartarum Emeticum, and Dr. James's pow- 
der. Others contain it in a leſs degree, as 
vinum antimonule. 

By an order from the admiralty, the navy 
of England, and the naval hoſpitals, were 
ſupplied with a medicine, called Doctor 
| James's Fever Powder; with inſtructions to 
obſerve and report the effects of it in fevers. 
In conſequence. of that order, this powder 
has been given at Haſlar SR in vari- 
ous 
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ous caſes of fevers, to ſeveral thouſand pa- 
tients. A third or fourth part of the pow- 
der contained in one paper was commonly 
preſcribed at firſt, and repeated every four 
hours. When the whole quantity in a pa- 
per, which varies in weight from 24 to 30 
grains, had been thus adminiſtered, without 
producing any ſenfible effect, half a paper 
was given in one doſe, and repeated every 
ſix or eight hours. After which, if the pa- 
tient ſtill remained coſtive, and it was judged 
that ſtools would be uſeful, a whole paper 
was adminiſtered at once: that quantity hav- 
ing been frequently found a mild and effica- 
cious purge, even after the receſs of the fe- 
ver. If the patient could ſwallow a bolus, 
this powder was mixed with conſerva fruc- 
tus cynoſbati, except when there was a di- 
arrhœa, or too frequent ſtools; in which 
caſe it was adminiſtered in philonium Lon- 
dinenſe. When there was a ſubſultus ten- 
dinum, four or five grains of camphire were 
added to the powder; and other medicines 
occaſionally. This powder was given with 
moſt ſucceſs, when the head was affected 
with violent pain, or ſtupor, and often when 
the patient was delirious or comatoſe, or 

; R 3 : both; 
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both ; in which laſt ate, after he had con- 
tinued ſeveral days, there were many in- 
ſtances of an apparent and ſalutary effect from 
this medicine, even when it acted merely as 
an alterative. It is however to be obſerved, 
that when this powder was given, nothing 

had been omitted, on account of its admini- 
ſtration, which could promiſe relief or ſafety 
to the patient; bleeding, bliſtering, and all 
other requiſite evacuations were uſed, as if 
no ſuch powder had been given. But as fe- 
vers differ much in their nature, one remedy, 


or one powder, cannot be univerſally ſuc- 


ceſcful in all fevers: bleeding is known to 
be of great benefit in ſome, and opium, it 
will ſoon be ſhewn *, is of equal benefit in 
others; yet the effects of bleeding and opium 
are ſo entirely oppoſite to each other, that 
the miſtake of applying one of thoſe reme- 
dies where the other is proper, muſt be at- 
tended with bad conſequences ; in the ſame 
manner, the promiſcuous uſe of this pow- 
der, in the hands of the ignorant, will ren- 
der it- doubtful, whether ſuch a remedy 

would do moſt good or harm: and phyſi- 


e Seethe Appendix. 
cians 
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cians ſeldom venture to preſcribe a medicine 
of a compoſition unknown to them, being 
thereby leſs able to correct any bad ſymp- 
tom which might accidentally proceed from 
its uſe, So upon the whole, this medicine, 
until made public, is not likely to be of ge- 
neral benefit to mankind. The tartarum 
emeticum, from repeated trials, I find to be 
poſſeſſed of a virtue ſimilat to that of Dr. 
James's powder. Like that powder, it re- 
quires alſo to be occaſionally compounded 
with other medicines, with camphire or ni- 
tre, to improve its efficacy, or with opiates, 
to prevent its irritation of the ſtomach and 
bowels. Half a grain * of it will be quite 
ſufficient for the firſt doſe, which may be 
repeated every fix hours; and, to produce 
evacuations, may be occafionally increaſed. 

The Vinum Antimoniale, upon ſeveral 
comparative trials, J have found to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a leſs degree of febrifpge virtue than 
the tartar emetic. I have however ſome- 


* Recipe Aquæ Alexiteriæ ſimplicis drachmas decem, 
Aquæ Alexiteriæ Spirituoſæ, Syrupi e Corticibus Au- 
rantiorum, ſingulorum drachmam unam, Tartari Eme- 


tici granum dimidium. Miſce. Fiat nin, cui pro 
re nata adde Nitri grana tria. 
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times preſcribed with ſucceſs the vinum an- 
timoniale in large quantities, when a patient 
in a fever had continued for ſeveral days in 
a doubtſul ſtate of recovery, comatoſe, and 
inſenſible, with a continual ſtupor on the 
brain, and a violent ſtruggle and oppreſſion 
of the vital organs. In this caſe, I give a 
drachm of it diluted with water, and repeat 
it every two hours, with the increaſe of half 
that quantity, until an ounce is taken, or 
ſome ſenſible effect produced. If it brings 
an inclination to vomit, this evacuation 
ſhould be promoted by drinking warm wa- 
ter; and if there be a tendency to a looſe- 
neſs, forty drops of the tinctura thebaica 
ſhould be added to each ounce of the wine. 
As to other antimonial medicines, ſuch as 
the kermes mineral, ſo much uſed in France, - 

and the antimonium diaphoreticum, I have 
had very little experience of their effects. 
A caution is requilite, to avoid the addi- 
tion of an alkali to an antimonial preparation, 
as it would decompoſe the antiniony in moſt 
of its preparations commonly uſed: hence 
the teſtaceous powders, frequently combined 
with tartarum emeticum, would ſeem to im- 
pair the efficacz of the medicine. Let me 
„„ e 
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add, that antimonial medicines being of 
importance, ought to be prepared with the 
greateſt exactneſs, and uſed when newly 
made, as long keeping or an expoſition to 
the air greatly injures their vir tues | 

| Theſe are the moſt proper methods of 
treating of Europeans, upon the firſt attack 
of this fever in a warm climate, that a per- 
fe& intermiſſion, the moſt defirable criſis, 
may be obtained; when the bark may be 
ſafely and plentifully adminiſtered. 

Buton theother hand, if the patient, upon 
being firſt ſeized, makes no com plaint of his 
indiſpoſition ; if, as is too often the caſe, he 
ſuppoſes it ſolely the effect of drunkenneſs, 
debauchery, or intemperance, or aſcribes it 
to hard labour or violent exerciſe when ex- 
poſed to the heat of the ſun, and thence for 
ſome days neglects to make his condition 
known, until a yellow colour ſhews itſelf in 
the eyes, his caſe is already become extremely 
dangerous. The anxietas febrilis, or a great 
oppreſſion, with the ſenſation of heat and 
pain at the pit of the ſtomach, come on, 
and frequently precede copious diſcharges of 
bile, by vomit or by ſtool : they are alſo the 
forerunners of a jaundice. Sometimes the 
e Þ | region 
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region of the liver becomes ſwelled, hard, 
and painful. Strong and conſtant convul- 
fions of the diaphragm, intercoſtal muſcles 
and ſtomach, follow theſe ſymptoms, and 
are accompanied with a vomiting at firſt of 
green offenſive bile, and afterwards of black 
diſſolved blood, reſembling the grounds of 
coffee, which is ſucceeded by bleeding at 
different parts of the body, a phrenzy, an 
wier gangrene, and deatg. 
| Inſtead of giving a particular dcſcription 
of this fever, we ſhall refer to the accounts 
already given -of it in ſeveral parts of this 
work, and to thoſe of Dr. Robertfon, 
Dr. Lind of Windſor, and Dr. Rouppe *; 
where the appearances of this fever are de- 
ſcribed as it occurs on the coaſt of Guinea, 
| in the Eaſt Indies and in the Weſt. We 
will farther ſubjoin an original account of 
the yellow fever, drawn up by Dr. Bruce, a 
native of Barbadoes, and a phyſician who 
Pie ine in Fake OY | 
| As 


* See PE i. ſect. 2. chap. iii. ſect. 2. and APR AS iv. 
608. 2. of part i. 

. +. Account of the yellow fever by Dr. Bruce. 
1 ebris putrida, apud Noſtrates dicta flava, quoniam 
WR : | — 
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its appearance ſoon, it is a bad ſymptom.” 
Livid 


* 


plerumque, ſub finem morbi, cutis flavedine ſuffunditur, 


ab Hiſpanis Vomino preto, et a Gallis Maladie de Siam 
vari nominatur. Advenas ex climate temperato in 
Indiam utramque eorripit, et eos, qui poſt labores diu- 
turnos et exercitium vehemens, ſub ſolis ardoribus ſe- 
roribus nocturnis exponunt: adjecto præſertim liquo- 
rum, ut dicunt ſpirituoſorum abuſu In omni 
anni tempeſtate, ſeſe offert hie morbus; ſymptomata 
autem graviora obſervantur, ubi calor er cum 


multa humiditate conjungitur. 


Incipiens dignoſcitur languore, dein nauſea quadam, 
et vertigine; paulo poſt accedunt algor et horripulatio, 
perraro tamen rigor: quos excipiunt ardor vehemens 
et intenſa febris, cum ſummo capitis et lumborum do- 
lore; rubet os totum, ardentque oculi ; quz ſigna, ad- 


jecta anxietate et præcordiorum oppreſſione, pathogno- 


monica dicuntur. Pulſus adeſt velox, eltus, quandoque 


pulſitans, ſed mollis; in quibuſdam velociſſimus, et ple- 
nus, cum reſpirandi difficultate. Cutis aliquando ficca 


eſt, in primis præſertim morbi diebus, ſed frequenter 


magis rorida. Sanguis etiam ingruenti morbo miſſus, 


colorem exhibit floridum, rutilum, et quaſi rarefactum, 


craſlamento vix cohærente, ſero luteo croceo: Flaveſ- 
cit urina. Somnus parvus eſt, abſque levamine ; jacta- 
tio frequens. Sitis in quibuſdam ſumma eſt, vix adeo 


in aliis magna. Lingua in principio muco albeſcent; x 


* 


obducta, ſqualeſcit circa finem morbi, et in media ſea- 
bra, coloris primum rufi, dein quaſi nigreſcentis, nor- 


rida apparet. Perſiſtunt hæc ad diem tertium, aliquando 


quartum 
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Livid ſpots, which ſometimes ſhew them- 


ſeves, partend death. If the ſkin” conti- 


% nues 


quartum et ulterius. Cum vero cauſæ antecedentes 
acerrimæ ſint, labefactuntur ægri vires, et intra viginti 
quatuor horas, vel citius moritur. Quo citius his, pri- 
mus abſolvitur gradus, eo malignior ſolet eſſe morbus. 

4 Tertiam vel quartam cerciter diem deficit pulſus, 
ſitque lentus, etiam ſolito magis, adeo ut abſenti inſuper 
cutis ardore, omnia in vado eſſe jactent indocti; falſa 


tamen ſpe tenentur, nam cito poſt omnia in pejus ruunt. 


Invadit coma, cum deliriis interruptis; vomitus porra- 


ceus, ſudor gelidus, et deliquia; oculorum rubor in 


colorem fuſcum mutatus, ad flavum accedit; ſic et circa 
os, tempora, collum, dein per totum corpus flavedo 
hæcce diffunditur ; mali ominis ſigna; ecce enim coma 
altum, pulſus vermicularis et intermittens, hæmorrha- 


' giz, reſpirandi ſumma difficultas, jactatio perpetua, 


ſubſultus tendinum, extremorum frigus, .conyulſio, 
mors . . . . Obſervatu dignum eſt, hanc cutis fla- 
vedinem in quibuſdam obrepiſſe poſt ſeptimam et ultra 
diem; tumque vix adeo mali ominis eſſe. . . . Hæ- 
morrhagiz variis e corpore locis proveniunt; e naribus 
ſcilicet, ore, oculis, atque cutis poris; ſanguis per ſe- 


des ejicitur, quaſi niger, ſic et vomitu. Urina iQterica, 


nigreſcens. Apparent notz lividz, et in membris gan- 


grenæ. Poſt mortem corpus livet, juxta preſertim 


præcordia, quæ in principio ſedes eſſe morbi videbantur, 
hepar ſcilicit et ventriculus : in F poſt hec 


omnia rapiuntur. 


cc Exſurgunt indicationes. 


« Imo, 
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nues very dry and rough, the caſe is dan- 
gerous ; and the longer it continues in that 
ſtate, 


ce 1mo, Ut magnus et rapidus fluidorum motus, cum 
febris violentia minuatur, in primo morbi gradu. 

« 2do, Ut e corpore eluatur putrida quævis materia, 
ſic ut putreſcens humorum diſpoſitio precaveatur, in 
omnibus morbi gradibus. 

In incipiente igitur febre, quoniam plerumque 
pulſus velox et plenus ſit, mittatur ſanguis, pro ratione 
virium et ztatis : repetita pertaro Juvat miſſio. Si vero 
pul ſus adſit debilis inci cipiente morbo, vix detrahendus eſt 
latex vitalis. 

« Cum ad ſecundam indicationem 3 caute 
procedendum eſt. Ventriculus enim inflammatus, vel 
ſumme irritabilis, ſæpe leniſſima ægre fert medicamina: 
qua re emetica minime exhibeantur, nifi perpetuam vo- 
mitionem inducere velis, et gangrænam: præterea 
morbi fomes in inteſtinis, five in hepate ad ductus bili- 
arios inhæreſcens, multo magis feliciter catharticis le- 
nioribus educitur. Æger, ſi adſtringatur alvus, quod 
in principio ſæpe fit, eccoprotica ſtatim adeat, qualia 
ſint decoctum tamarindorum et chryſtalla tartari; Si 
his non auſcultet yenter, auxilio detur enema quoddam 
emolliens et catharticum. Spe tamen cum eveniat in 
primis morbi diebus, ut quzcunquecathartica, quamyis 
Jeniflima, ventriculo rejiciantur, fugiendum hoc in caſu 
ſemper eſt ad enemata fortiora, donec probe ſoluta ſit 
alvus: poſtea remanente adhuc nauſea, vel quidem 
auctis vomendi conatibus, precipiatur extracti thebaici 
granum, vel grana duo, ſub pilulz forma. Hac ratione, 
uſu ſcilicit enematum et opiatorum, trucem hunc mor- 
bum, kaud ol, in praxi debellavimus. 
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' Nate, the greater is the danger; ſuch pa- 


tients ſeldom recover, Gough the pulſe 
{mn may 


* Tertium circiter diem, labitur pulſus, &c. fortiter 
nunc robur eſt ſuſtinendum, medicamentis cardiacis, 
victuque idoneo, levi, et eupeptico. | 

e Cortex Peruvianus magni foret hic uſus, niſi nau- 
ſeam moveret, vires tamen in quibuſdam experti ſumus, 
ubi aderant hzmorrhagiz, et alia ſummæ putredinis in- 
dicia, ſed levis quidem in vomitus propenſio. 

Camphora, quæ in febribus putridis, lentis, opti- 
mum remedium eft, huic non multum opitulatur : ple» 
rumque enim nauſeam movet, err tamen pro- 
fuiſſe Izzti obſervavimus. 

dec Radix ſerpentariæ Virginianæ, valde antiſeptica 
eſt, et fere ſemper levaminis multum ventriculi ægritu- 
dinibus adferre ſolet; leve autem adſit infuſum. Recipe 
radicis ſerpentariæ Virginianæ drachmas duas; infunde 
in aquæ bullientis libra; colaturæ adde elixiris vitrioli 
quantum ſufficit ad gratam aciditatem, et dentur coch- 
learia duo vel tria ſæpiſſime. Infuſo huic immiſceatur 
vinum Madeirenſe pro re nata. 
« Præſeriptis omnibus ad ventriculum roborandum 
fruſtra tentatis, ſpes ægri julepo ſequeuti reſtoravimus. 
Recipe aquz menthæ ſimplicis & tincturæ ſtomachicæ 
partes æquales. Sumat cochlearia duo vel tria quaque 
hora, vel ſemi-hota. TT Ages | 

e perſiſtente adhuc nauſea, recurrendum abſque mora 
eſt ad extractum thebaicum (poſt ſedatum ventriculum | 
exhibeatur enema catharticum) cui medicaminis generi 
fere ſemper hoc in morbo plurimum inſiſtendum eſt ; fic 


enim feliciter deorſum elicitur morbi fomes, atque ma- 
teria 


. 
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may give 1 and the other ſymptoms * 


alſo be flattering. Many have a * pulſe 
fe in 


teria feculina putreſcens; ventriculuſque levatys diztz 
dein, et medicinæ, auſcultat. 

“ Dizta fit levis, ex vegetabilibus antiſeptic de- 
prompta; minime vero ex animalibus, quz ad putre- 
dinem propius accedunt, Sit potus acidulus. Decocta, 
vel infuſa panis toſti in aqua, cum ſucco limonum vel 
tamarindorum, juvant, adjecto, ubi langueant vires, vini 
pauxillo. In vinis primum locum tenent Madeirenſe 
et Rhenanum. Hzc et potui eſculentiſque n 
parca ſimul copia, ſed ſæpiſſime dentur. 

_ ©& In ultimis morbi diebus, cum ſumme langueant 
ægri vires, adfitque extremorum frigus, aliaque mali 
ominis indicia, augeantur adhuc medicamenta cardiaca. 
Recipe radicis ſerpentariz Virginianz drachmas duas, 
croci Anglicani ſemidrachmam, infunde in aquz bulli- 
entis quantum ſufficit ad colaturæ uncias ſex; Adde 
vini Madeirenſis uncias quatuor, tincturæ ſtomachicæ 
uncias duas, dein miſceantur. Capiat cochlearia duo = 
vel tria ſingulus quibuſque horis. Huic pro re nata -* 
addantur confectio cardiaca, vinum croceum, cam | 2 
phora, tinctura corticis Peruviani. Abſint, quæcun- 
que ianguinem ſolvunt, quamvis cardiaca dicta, quales 
ſunt ſales volatiles, et ſpiritus cornu cervi vel ammo- 
niaci, neque extremis admoveantur epiſpaſtica, quia 
ſanguinem mire a hæmorrhagias W gangræ- 
= ferunt. 9 
4 Preter ſalutifera did, i in quibuſdam opus eſt ner - 4 
vinis, ubi nimirum ex ſumma -materiz morboſiz acri- 1 
2 fit nervorum diſtentio, urgent que ſpaſmi, cum 
Le a 


/ 
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in this fever even a few hours before death. 
If the vomiting is conſtant, if, what is 
thrown up turns to a dark colour, and the 
patient hiccups often, the caſe is almoſt deſ- 
perate. If the face be greatly fluſhed, the 
veſſels of the tunica adnata become red as 


in an opthalmia, and there be a phrenzy, 


ſingultu, hoc in caſu, nulla, moſcho et caſtoreo cum 
opio, præſtantiora. 

Sub finem morbi, prægreſſis diſſoluti ſanguinis no- 
tis, pacata poſtquam viſa fuiſſent ſymptomata graviora, 
vomitus quandoque ex inopino recrudeſcit; et miſeros 
diarrhcea bilioſa ſtipatos ad orci fauces pellit; quoſdam 
vero feliciter ſervatos novimus hac ratione. Recipe 
corticis Peruviani contuſi ſemunciam ; coque in aquæ 


fontanæ unciis duodecim; ſub finem coctionis adde 


radicis ſerpentariæ Virginianæ florum chamœmeli, ſin- 
gulorum drachmas duas; fiant unciæ ſex colaturæ; cui 
adjicer balſami ſulphuris terebinthinati guttas quin- 
quaginta, tincturæ thebaicæ guttas octoginta; gela- 


tinæ amyli uncias duas; miſce, fiat enema ſtatim inji- 


ciendum, et diu retinendum. Si vero enema antiſep- 
ticum et anodynum fortiter minus opituletur, præſeripta 
ſimul eſt in quibuſdam pilula ſequens. Recipe extracti 
corticis Peruviani grana quatuor, camphoræ, extracti 
thebaici, ſingulorum granum unum. Miſceantur. Fiat 


pilula ſecundis vel tertiis quibuſque horis ſumenda, do- 


nec ſiſtantur paululum motus ventriculi et inteſtino- 
rum. Enematis ejuſdem et pilulæ vires, in dyſenteria 


put * adſtante jam ſphacelo, haud ſemel experti ſu- 
mus. 


W 
1 
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the patient. will die in a very ſhort time, 
eſpecially if the ſkin be dry. 2 

On the other hand, if the 8 n : 
nues unaffected; the pulſe becomes ſoft; 
the pains, oppreſſion on the breaſt, and 
reaching be ſomewhat abated, by bleeding 
or other means; if the irritation of the 
ſtomach be removed by gentle purging, and 
the ſkin is ſoft and moiſt; if the patient 
becomes compoſed, and is- relieved from 
that oppreſſion of ſpirits, which before dif+ 
treſſed him; it is probable” that he will 
recover; all theſe being * n 
ances. 

As to a criſis of the fd it may haj . 
in different ways, without any reſpect to 
the critical days enumerated by the an- 
cients. It ſometimes happens by ſweat, 
But the moſt favourable and certain, being 
the beſt termination of all fevers of this 
ſort, is when it terminates in an eruption of 
ſmall boils on the ſurface of the body. A 
diarrhea proves. alſo a fayourable criſis. 
A bleeding from the noſe, or from an arte» 
ry, in the beginning of the fever, has ſamge _ 
times ſaved the patient's life: but hæmor- 
rhages, when profuſe, or happening towards 
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| the end of the diſeaſe, are fatal. Buboes, 
and a ſwelling of the parotid glands, are un- 
uſual, though falutary ſymptoms. 
Would the potio frigida, ſo much recom- 
mended by the ancient phyſicians, and ad- 
miniſtered in fevers by many of the moderns 
in different parts of Europe, be ſerviceable 
1 this diſeaſe? 
In the neighbourhood as uawholeſome, 
damp, and woody places, during hot wea- 
ther, a fever often makes its attack with 
a delirium. In this caſe, after bleeding, 
ndice ted, antimomal medicines and 
bliſters are chiefly to be depended upon; 
together with the immediate removal of 
the fick into a purer air. At the ſame time 
nitre may be given in large doſes well di- 
luted; or, if that be nauſeated by the pati- 
ent, the ſpiritus nitri dulcis*, which will 
be found to fit eaſier on the ſtomach, and 
che nitre+ may be adminiſtered i in clyſters. | 


FI 


.* Recipe Ag. devitelie Gwpl. drach. yi. aq. dlexite- 
riæ ſpir. drach. i. ſucci limon. (ſale abſinthii ſaturati) 
drach. ij. ſpir. nitri dulcis drach. i. ſyr. ſimpl. drach, J. 
M. fiat hauſtus quarta quaque hora ſumendus. 

4 Recipe Aq. hordeatæ unc. x. nitri 5 fs, albumen 
evi unius * Hat « enema bis e de die injiciendum. 
5 „ The 
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The feet ſhould be frequently bathed or fo- 
mented with warm water,, and finapiſms * 
applied to them, if the caſe is obſtinate. 

In caſes of viblent delirium; efpecially if 
attended with convulfive twitchings, muſk+ 
alone, or with cinnabar, is proper. If there 
be worms in the ſtomach or inteſtines, 10 
or 15 grains of calomel may ſafely be given. 
Towards the end of the fever, when a con- 
ſtant inquietude and long want of ſleep diſ- 
treſs the patient, ſoporific- * are bo- 
neficial. 8 


* Recipe Farinæ avenacee et puly, ſinapios partes 
#quales, aceti q. ſ. M. fiat cataplaſma pro pedibus. 

I + Recipe Moſchi gr. x. ad xv. ſacehari albi drach, i. 
terantur ſimul in mortario, dein adde mucilag. gummi 
Arabici ſcrup. iv. aq. fontanæ drach. xiv. aq. alexite- 
riæ ſpir. drach. ij. M. fiat hauſtus ſexta Waque 1 8 
ſumendus. $ 

. Recipe Cianabariean zii-etatalls 8 . fat 
bolus ſextis horis ſumendus, cum hauſtu moſchato. ſys 
prapreſcripto. 

- Recipe Capitum papaverum en drach. vi. 65. 
quantur ex aquæ font. lib. ij. ad dimidiam, addende 
ſub finem cocturæ rad. ſerpentariæ Virginianæ contuſe 
rad. contrayervæ, ad drach. ij. coletur liquor foxtiter 
exprimendo, poſtquam refrixerit; et dentur unc. ij. 
omni ee additis peninangham elixir * 
lei gutt. -c. | 
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. Leeches 8 to the temples, and cup- 
ping-glaſſes to the nape of the neck, have 
alſo proved ſerviceable. 

Cream of tagtar, diſſolved in boiling wa- 
ter, makes an excellent cooling drink in 
theſe fevers; to which manna and ſugar 
may be occaſionally added. | 

If there appears a ſwelling of the parotid 
gland, the ſuppuration of it ſhould be pro- 
moted by poultices, and the patient's ſtrength 
ſapported by wine. 


NY a as ANG | 
. The Dyſentery and Cholera Morbus *. 
T E Dyſentery is alſo a diſeaſe to 
which Europeans are very ſubject in 
hot climates. . We indeed meet with few 
inſtances of an epidemical malignant fever, 
which is not in ſome caſes accompanied 


, hex. e | 
The flux ſometimes appears by itſelf, 


This diſeaſe in the Eaſt Indies, where it is very 
frequent and fatal, is called the Mordechin. | 
1 1 © often 
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often uſhers in the fever, more frequently 
accompanies it. When alone, it is gene- 
rally milder, and leſs mortalghan when at- 
tended with fever. A neceffary diſtinction 
to be made between fluxes in all climates is, 
that thoſe which attack perſons in perfect 
health may be confidered as original diſ- 
eaſes ; and thoſe which attack perſons much 
weakened by a fever, or otherwiſe reduced 
to a very low condition of body, are pro- 
perly ſymptomatic, proceeding chiefly from 
weakneſs, of which the flux is bo a 
ſymptom and a proof. 

When a violent dyſentery ſeizes a perſon 
in health during warm weather, the follow- 
ing are the moſt proper means of relief. 
Bleeding ſhould firſt be uſed, with great 
caution; a few grains of ipecacoanha be 
given to operate as a vomit, and an opiate 
after its operation; a full doſe of ſal cathar- 
ticum amarum be adminiſtered, to cleanſe 
the inteſtines; and afterwards recourſe be 
had to ipecacoanha, in very ſmall doſes, 
with opiates and rhubarb : When the pain 
in the bowels and fever are gone, and the 
purging much abated, the cold bath will 


contribute greatly towards a perfect re- eſta- 
Sy bliment 
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= bliſament of health. Sometimes at the be- 


ginning of this diſeaſe, eſpecially when ac- 
* companied with fever, relief has been ob- 
tained from diffolving an ounce of manna 
and two grains of tartar emetic i in a pint of 
common emulſion, with the addition of half 
an ounce. of ſyrup of white poppies; and 
giving-an ounce of the mixture every hour, 
until the bowels were ſufficiently emptied ; 
after which an opiate was giver; and then 
a mixture of the bark with opium, to com- 
plete the cure. 

But when the patient is ſeized with a 
cholera morbus, when the dyſentery on its 
firſt attack is accompanied with violent 
reachings or a ſevere vomiting, other medi- 
eines mult be preſcribed. - In the firſt place, 
the ſtomach muſt be evacuated of its con- 
tents by for a ſhort time promoting the vo- 
miting with diluent drink and ſome very 
gentle ſtimulus, as by large draughts of a 
weak decoction of chamomile flowers, or by 
warm water, with the addition of a few 
drops of ſpirits of hartſhorn, which tends to 
remove the cramps and ſpaſms, with which 
the, patient at ſuch times is often diſtreſſed. 


The decoctum chamomeli muſt be adminiſ- 
| tered | 


8. 
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tered in clyſters, until the inteſtines be like 
wiſe perfectly cleanſed. After theſe an · 
opiate® muſt immediately be given. If che 
opium be vomited up, it muſt be given by 
way of clyſter in double the quantity, with 
four or five ounces of warm water. Its to 
be repeated at an interval cell or 1 
Hours. = 
When theſe methods have failed to top 
the vomiting, I have often found ſucceſs 
from the external application to the ſto- 
mach of warm wine and ws or of * 
and camphire . 

A drop of the oil of cinnamon taken upon 
A Touch of ſugar, muſk, mint, ſometimes elixit 


* R Salis abſinthii ſcrup. i. ſucei mn unc. ſs. 
vel q. ſ. ad ſaturationem, aq. menthæ vulg. ſimp. drach. 
x. aq. menthe vulg. ſpir. drach. ij. ſyrupt papav. alb. 
drach. i. tinct. thebaicæ gutt. xxx. M. Vel & Opii 
Puri gr. i. alciquepthe piper. eſſential. gutt. i. M. fiat 
pilula. | 

+ KR Linimenti 8 drach, vi.  tinflure thee 
baicz drach. ii. Miſce. 

X Camphoræ (olei olivar. unc. ij. ſolute) und. i. 
tincturæ thebaicæ unc. ſs. Miſce. 

N Emplaftri è cywino unc. i. 6. opii 3 

| Pbore, drach. i. olei eſſentialis menthæ vulgaris, gutt. 

x. olei macis per expreſſionem q. ſ. ut fiat emplaſtrum 

molle, regioni ventriculi applicandum. 


S4 vitrioli- 
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vitrioli and ſpiritus nitri dulcis, are the moſt 
proper internal medicines to ſtop the vo- 
miting after the inteſtines are cleanſed. 
The patient ſhould be allowed for drink, 
mint- tea, toaſt and water, almond-emul- 
ſion, or ſometimes chicken-broth. But if 
the vomiting continues for ſome time to be 
very obſtinate, and the bowels be ſufficiently 

cleanſed, the ſafety of the patient will en- 
tirely depend on bathing the ſtomach well 
with opiates and camphire, and on admini- 
ſtering tinctura thebaica in clyſters ; theſe 
clyſters ſhould be repeated with an increaſe 
of the opiate every ſix hours, until the vo- 
miting and pains ceaſe, or the patient's head 
be affected by it. In obſtinate and danger- 
ous caſes, I have ſometimes been obliged to 
increaſe the quantity of tinctura thebaica to 
half an ounce in the clyſter, before the 
ſpaſms could be removed. But previous to 
giving opium in ſo large a quantity, I gene- 
rally ordered the feet to be bathed, and ap- 
plied bliſters to the legs; or if a violent and 
fixed pain in. the ſtomach, or in any part of 
the abdomen, had continued from the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, and was not removed 


by bleeding and warm fomentations, I then 
applied a bliſter to the ſeat of that pain, 

In both dyſentery | and cholera morbus, 
when the whole abdomen is hard, tenſe, and 
painful, immediate eaſe is often procured by 
fomenting it with a decoction of chamomile 
and elder flowers, together with ſome heads 
of white poppies, ſprinkling the flannels 
dipt in the fomentation with camphorated 
ſpirit of wine, immediately before * are 
appliec. 15 

In ſome dyſenteric aa , opium proves 
moſt effectual when given by the mouth, in 
others when in clyſters. 

For other anti-dyſenteric medicines * ee 
Formulæ Medicamentorum, annexed to my 
Effay on preſerving Semen. 
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4 *H E principal relief in b e 
diſeaſe is to be expected from perſiſt- 


ing in che uſe of opium, both by clyſters &, 
and by embrocations on the belly, until 


the ſpaſms and pain ate ſomewhat miti- 
gated; and then from adminiſtering cathar- 


tic medicines by the mouth, ſo as to pro- 
cure ſtools. | 


When there is a We inclination to 
vomit, an emetic may be given; which will 
ſometimes alſo procure a ſtool, By the 
operation of this, bile is often thrown up 


from the ſtomach ; but the ſtools are not 


bilious; they are generally hard and very 
coſtive: purging clyſters ought therefore, 
after the emetic, to be adminiſtered every 
hour; and, at bed-time, opium given to the 
quantity of two or three grains. 

When there is not any great inclination 


„R Aque tepidæ unc. vi. Tincturæ thebaicæ 
drach. unam— ad ſemunciam. M. fiat enema. 

+ K Linimenti ſaponzcei unc. ij. Tincturæ theba- 
icæ unc. ij. M. 
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to yomit, and the ſtomach will retain medi- 
cines tolerably well, which js generally the 
caſe in this diſcaſe, from two to four or five 
table - ſpoons of the oleum palmæ chriſti 
may be taken every hour, until a ſtool be 
procured; or doſes of ſal catharticum ama- 
rum, with manna and infuſion of ſenna, may 
be taken every hour, with the ſame j inten- 
tion. In either caſe the operation of the 
purgative will be greatly n by the 
warm bath. 

Some have been ſaid to receive dern 
from a mixture conſiſting of equal parts of 
olive-oil, lime- juice, and Holland gin, of 
which two ſpoonfuls were taken every half 
hour, until the pains were abated by a plen- 
tiful ſweat. Several other medicines for 
this diſeaſe may be ſeen in the Formulæ 
Medicamentorum, annexed to m N on 
| preſerving Seamen. 

To prevent a relapſe, which is very fre- 
quent, the patient muſt be kept in a lax ſtate 
for ſome time afterwards, by the daily repe-, 
tition of the ſame purgative medicines, or 
by the gum pill with aJoes® and if diſ- 


* R Pilulz gummoſz gr. xv. a ow "0g 
cotrinæ ana gt. iv. elixir q+ ſ. fiant pilulæ iv. quo. 
tidie 3 


treſſed 
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treſſed with rheumatic or paralytic com- 
phints, nervous and ſtrengthening medi- 
cines ſhould be taken &. | 
When the vomiting is inceſſant, the pain 
very acute, and nothing. can be retained 
upon the ſtomach, Sir John Eliot obſerves, 
« That ftools may be procured, and all the 
uneaſy complaints removed, by giving pur- 
gatives, joined with opiates and camphire - 
At the ſame time emollient clyſters ſhould 
be given, and the belly fomented with the 
fotus communis, to which ſoap ought to be 


added, when the conſtipation 3 is remarkably 
obſtinate.” 


ei Poruviani.(in-vitelloauifaluti) drach, 
ij. aq font. unc. vi. tinct. valerianz ſimpl. unc. i. ſpir. 
lavendulæ comp. ſemunc, ſyrupi balſamici drach. vi. 


M. Doſis unc. i. ſs. bis die. 


vel R Salis ſuccini 2 fs, ſalis cornu cervi gr. vi. 


aquæ font. drach. x. aq. juniperi comp. drach. jj. ſyr. 
e corticib. aurunt. drach. ij. M. fiat hauſtus octava 


| qua que hora ſumendus. 


R Pilulæ ex A ſimp. ieh unums 
calomelanos, camphoræ, ſingulorum grana quatuor, 
opii grana duo; fiant pilulæ numero ſex quarum due 
afſumantur quaque hora, donec bis terve ſoluta fuerit 


alvus. Camphora cum guttulis aliquot ſpiritus vinoſi 


rectificati teratur, ut molleſcat, atque opium eodem modo 


cemolliatur, nis peractis, perfecte miſceantur cum re- 


Ii uis. b ; : 
4%; | . The 
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The dry belly-ache, though one of the 
moſt painful and excruiating diſtempers, | 
ſeldom proves mortal, unleſs it has been 
occaſioned by ſleeping on the ground expoſed 
to the night air, or by drinking immoderate 
quantities of newly diſtilled ſpirits, which 
are too frequently made uſe of in the begin- 
ning of the diſeaſe. 


SECT, 
The Tetanus and Locked Jaw. 


HE tetanus, emphroſthotonus, and 
opiſthotonus, are moſt frequent in 

hot countries; in all of them opium ſeems 
to be the principal remedy. 
In theſe diſeaſes, opium may be adminiſ- 
| tered in very large quantities. It ſhould be 
given at firſt in a full doſe, and be after- 
wards repeated every hour, with an increaſe 
of the quantity in proportion to the vio- 
lence of the ſpaſms, until relief be obtained, 
In a caſe of the opiſthotonus at Haſlar hoſ- 
pital, the extractum thebaicum was given, 
Fa | to 


—_— — 
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to the quantity of a ſcruple, in leſs than 
twenty-four hours. In another caſe, it was 
remarkable, that an application of opium 
and camphire to the feet, removed the 
ſpaſm, and upon taking off the application, 
the ſpaſm ſoon returned with its former vi- 
olence: an effect which was ſeveral times 
produced by the repeated application and 
removal of theſe medicines. 

The ſpaſm moſt fatal to Europeans in hot 
countries is the Locked Jaw, which is the 
frequent conſequence of an amputation, or 
even ſometimes of a ſlight wound, in thoſe 
climates. Towards the end of the former 
war, at one of the moſt remarkable ſieges in 
the Weſt Indies, that of the Havannah, five 
perſons in fix, whoſe limbs were ted, 
died of this ſpaſm. 

There does not appear to be any fault in 
the blood in ſuch caſes, nor any general diſ- 
order in the ſolids affecting the principles of 
life, this being merely a local muſcular 
ſpaſm. Hence it is to be hoped that by a 
ſufficient number of experiments an effectual 
method may be diſcovered of preventing or 
removing ſo dangerous a ſymptom; for this 
* beg leave to offer two ſuggeſtions. 
As 
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As the locked jaw moſt frequently makes 
its appearance in warm weather, and in hot 
countries, would not an immediate change 
of air prove the means of ſaving the patient's 
life? And where it is impoſſible to remove 
the patient into a cool air, would not ſome 
benefit be derived from the immerſion of the 
whole body, or part of it, in cold water; 
adding frequently ſal ammoniac or nitre, in 
ſuch quantities that by their continual ſolu- 
tion the water may acquire the utmoſt de- 
gree of coldneſs? Agreeable to this my friend 
Dr. Wright has of late very ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed at Jamaica the affuſion of cold water 
on the naked body in caſes of locked jaw. 

As the internal uſe of opium has been fre- 
quently found ineffectual to remove this 
dreadful ſymptom, would it not be greatly 
aſſiſted by the external application of a 
ſtrong ſolution of opium to the wounded 
part, and even to the ſeat of the ſpaſm, in 
ſuch a quantity as to bring a numbneſs and 
paralyſis on thoſe parts ? 

The uſe of mercurial ointment in the te- 
tanus and locked jaw has of late, I am in- 
Formed, been attended with confiderable 


- «ſucceſs. 
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ſucceſs. As ſoon as a ſalivation is pro- 
duced, it is ſuppoſed the cure is accom- 
pliſhed; and, in order to procure this more 
ſpeedily, the patient is put into the warm 


bath: opium is given at the ſame time, to 
procure ſleep. A more particular account 
of this has lately been laid before the public 


by Dr. Donald Monro. 
| SECT: V. 
The Barbiers. 


HE barbiers is a ſpecies of palſy, moſt 
frequent in India. It diſtrefles chiefly 
the lower claſs of Europeans; who, when 


intoxicated with liquors, frequently ſleep in 


the open air, expoſed to the land winds. Its 
attack is generally ſudden, and entirely de- 
prives the limbs of their motion. Some- 
times all the extremities of the body are af- 


fected, ſometimes only part of them. 


The natives of the country have a method 
of putting the patient into a hole dug in the 
ground, and him * ſand up to 
his 
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his neck: this is done in the middle of the 
day, and he remains there as long as he can 
bear the heat of the ſand, which is conſi- 
derable. Camphire and a. decoction of 
Guaiac wood have ſometimes produced a 
good effect; alſo the expreſſed bitter oil of 
the mergooſe, an Indian plant. But not- 
withſtanding the uſe of the moſt powerful 
nervous medicines, the patient generally 
continues paralytic for ſome months, unleſs 
he is removed into another air. 

Om the Malabar coaſt this diſeaſe is moſt 
violent and frequent, and attacks both na- 
tives and ſtrangers, eſpecially in the months 
of December, January, February, and March, 
During theſe months the land-winds hlow 
every morning about ſun-riſe, from the 
neighbouring mountains, with remarkable 
coolneſs ; and ſuch, as being tempted by the 
ſerenity of the ſeaſon, ſleep expoſed ta theſe 
winds, are often ſuddenly ſeized with a very 
painful ſenſation in the perioſteum of the 
arms and legs, In perſons of a good can» 
ſtitution, this pain abates as the day ad- 
vances, and as the air becomes warmer; 
but in others it continues for a conſiderable 
time, attended with a weakneſs of the ktjces, 
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and uneiſy ſenſation in the calves of the legs 
and ſoles of the feet, eſpecially on any at- 
tempt to walk. This is ſcarce ever cured 
by medicine till after the ſhifting of the 
monſoon, unleſs the patients can be remo- 
ved to the coaſt of Coromandel, or to any 
place to the eaſtward of the Balagat moun- 
tains, where, by the change of air, they 
quickly recover, 
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CHAP. II. 


Directions for Europeans on their re- 
turn home, whoſe conſtitutions 
have been impaired abroad. 


SECT. I. 


Dariions for theſe of a relaxed and bilious 
_ babit of body. 


EOPLE whole health has been im- 
paired abroad in hot climates, and who 
propoſe to reviſit England, ſhould endea- 
vour to arrive in the beginning of ſummer, 
as they will find the winters of Great Brie - 
tain, on their firſt arrival, too' piercing and 

ſevere for their conſtitution. 
If they have loſt their complexion, and 
have a yellow tinge in their eyes or counte- 
nance; if the ſtomach be much weakened, 
the digeſtion bad, and the conſtitution in- 
feebled and relaxed ; if they have had fre- 
quent fits of the cholic; or if an hardneſs 
remains in the liver, ſpleen, or any of the 
| T 2 bowels, 
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the, they ought immediately to go to 
Bath. They will find the Bath waters an 
excellent reſtorative, and well adapted to 
| theſe complaints. They will alſo find them 
proper for a contraction of the limbs re- 
maining after the dry belly-ache. 
| Thoſe who are ſubject to bilious cholics 
and obſtructions, occaſioning a hardneſs of 
the abdomen, frequent coſtiveneſs, and a 
yomiting at intervals of pure bile, ſhould 
take a tea-ſpoonful of elixir aloes morning 
and evening, and 20 or 30 drops of elixir 
vitrioli twice or thrice a day, upon an empty 
ſtomach. When there is a pain, hardneſs, 
and ſwelling of the liver, the part ſhould be 
anointed with mercurial ointment, and mer- 
curial pills“ be taken, in ſuch ſmall doſes 
as not to affect the mouth or weaken the 
| conſtitution by purgin 8. 


* BR Argenti vivi, pulveris rhabarbari, ſaponis albi 
Hiſpanici, ſingulorum partes æquales: tere argentum 
vivum cum mucilagine gummi Arabici, donec globuli 
mercuriales non amplius appareant; dein adde ſaponem 
atque rhabarbarum, et cum mucilagine gummi Arabici 
in maſſam pilularem redige; e fingulis drachmis fiant 
pilulz duodecem, quarum capiat æger quas vel tres 
mane & veſ * N 


* 


There 
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There are however three caſes of ſuch pa- 

tients which forbid the uſe of the Bath wa⸗ 

ters, and which require very different means 


of relief: a conſumptive habit of body, a 
dropſical habit, and an habitual flux. 


SECT. II. 


Dirie for thoſe of conſumpti ve . 4 
fecal habits of body. | 


Px RSONS of a conſumptive habit 
bear ill too ſudden a change from a hot 
to a cold climate. I would adviſe ſuch, be- 
fore they land in England, to paſs a winter 
at Liſbon, Naples, or the ſouth of France. 
It would exceed much the limits aſſigned 
to this Eſſay, to give a full account of the 
treatment of perſons in general of conſump- 
tive and dropſical habits; I confine myſelf 
chiefly to that peculiarity in their ſituation 
which ariſes from their returning under ſuch 
- circumſtances from a hot to a cold climate. 
The proper medicines for this complaint 
I formerly gave under the article Phthiſis, 
| T na — in 
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in the F ormulz Medicamentorum, annexed 


to my Eſſay on preſerving Seamen. I may 
farther obſerve, that ſometimes the hot- 


well waters of Briſtol, a voyage at ſea during 


the ſummer, and iſſues in the affected tide, 
have been attended with benefit. 
In habits exhauſted by a long refidence in 


warm. climates, attended with hardneſs of 


the abdomen, bilious purging ſtools, and 
heQic fever, Sir John Eliot informs me, 
« that he has often ſucceeded by laying aſide 


the uſe of opiates, aſtringents, and ſtrength- 


eners, and putting them upon a diet of milk 
and fruits; at the ſame time giving the ſal 


polychreſtum as an alterative; or if it pro- 


duced too much irritation in the ſtomach 
and bowels, giving it with gum Arabic. 


During this courſe; and whilſt the hardneſs 


remained, the belly was rubbed, night and 


morning, with a ſtrong decoction of the ci- 


cuta made in oil. In all conſumptive caſes, 
where the fever was conſiderable, Sir John 


_ obſerves, riding as well as every other exer- 


ciſe did hurt, increaſed the violence of the 


ſymptoms, and rendered the diſeaſe more 


ſpeedily fatal. He has never ſeen any good 


effects from the uſe of the bark in ſcrophu- 


lous 
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lous habits, where there were marks of in- 
flammation, but generally it produced a 
confirmed phthiſis, by increaſing the fever, 
and bringing the tubercles to ſuppuration: 
and has been confirmed in this opinion, by 
the repeated obſervations alſo of the late Sir 
William Duncan.“ | | 

Perſons who are of a dropfical habit of 
body, may come directly from a hot country 
to England. A cool air will contribute 
much to their recovery. 

The beſt method of treating ſuch dropſi- 
cal caſes has been given by Dr. Monro and 
Baron Van Swieten*, I have only to add, 
that when the conſtitution was tolerably 
ſound, I have often cured very obſtinate drop- 
fies, by exciting a gentle ſalivation with a 
ſcruple of pilulæ mercuriales, taken every 
other night, and by giving, on the interme- 
diate days, a mixture with ſquills and l 
diureticus 4. > 

By this method I cured above forty drop- 
fical patients in the year 1765, who were 


. ® See Monro's Eſſay on the Dropſy, and Van S wie- 
ten Comment. in Boerhaavii Aphoriſmos, tom. iv. 

+ R Ag. pulegii ſimpl. unc. v. aq. raphani comp. 
unc. i, ſalis diuretici drach, i. oxymel, ſcillitici unc. fs. 
M. cap. unc. fs. 4tis horis. 
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ſeized with the diſeaſe after obſtinate inter- 
mitting fevers ; and have ſince found it fre- 


- quently effectual in removing the dropſies 
which were the produce of hot climates. 


SECT. III. 


Directions for thoſe who labour under an ba- 
bitual Flux 


HE moſt frequent diſeaſe to which 
- perſons are ſubject, who have ſuffered 
much fickneſs abroad, is an habitual flux. 
Rhubarb or ipecacuanha in ſmall doſes, 
frequently give relief in this complaint : 
when theſe have failed, and even though 
joined with opiates, ſeemed to ruffle the pa- 
tient, I have obſerved good effects from ten 
grains of lapis calaminaris finely levigated, 
mixed with an equal quantity of philonium 
Londinenſe, given morning and evening. A 
decoction of the Simaruba bark *, when it 
does 
N Corticis ſimarubæ unciam unam, 2quz fontanæ 
3 ; coque ad libram unam: tum colandus eſt 
liquor, 
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does not offend the ſtomach, is alſo fre- 


quently of ſervice. 

Among an uncommon number of fact 
patients, whom I have had opportunities of 
viſiting, I always found, that if the flux was 
vety obſtinate, no relief could be obtained 
without the aid of opium. There was a 
neceſſity for adding it to all the other me- 
dicines, whether purgative or aſtringent. 
Opiates, eſpecially thoſe of the warmer 
kind &, are as effectual in ſuch caſes, as the 
bark is in agues. If the patient ſeems more 
relaxed during the uſe of them, or more 
purged after the ſhort reſpite obtained from 
them, theſe are proofs, not of any injury - 
done by the medicine, but of the ſtrength 
of the diſeaſe i the efficacy of 
the remedy. 


liquor, quem totem partitis hauſtibus IRE ebibeat 


quotidie ante meridiem. 
This medicine I firſt uſed on the recommendation of 


Dr. Wind. 

R Philonii Londin. drach. ſs. pulv. 1 
gr. x. ſyrupi papaveris albi q. ſ. fiat bolus mane et hora 
decubitus ſumendus. | 
Nx Olei cinnamomi guttam unam, opii puri granum 
unum, confectionis cardiacæ, boli gallice ſing. ſcrupu- 
lum unum, ſyrupi cujuſlibet, q. s. fiant pilulæ. 

SY This 
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This diſeaſe, by its continuance, inks 
the patient's ſtrength, but frequently ſtops 
before death. I have ſeen an hundred caſes 
where, after the whole fluids of the body 
had been, as it were, drained by: a long con- 
tinued flux, the diſcharge at length ſtopt, 
and the patient lived in good ſpirits for ſome 
weeks, though reduced to a perfect ſkeleton. 
After death, the inteſtines were found per- 
fectly free from ulcerations, and x ina ſound 
ſtate. | 


END OF PART III. 


AP PE N- 


APPENDIX. 


On the Intermitting Fever. 


I ie larity in England: fo the dint f bot 


cli mates. Its prevention. Its cure. Treat- 
ment in the cold fit, hot fit, intermiſſion. 
+ Of the bark; requiſite preparation of the 
Body, period of the diſeaſe, manner of ex- 
 bibiting it. Treatment of children. Treat- 
ment of ſymptoms. Remedies when the bark 
cannot be uſed. External © applications. 

Remedies ſed by the vulgar. Treatment 
under impenſec intermiſſions. Recommenda- 
tion o oprum in the hot fit ns Bs. 


AVING 88 of the Diſeaſes 

peculiar to different countries abroad, 
I cannot diſmiſs the ſubject, without offer- 
ing a few thoughts on Agues, the ende- 
mial diſeaſe of marſhy ſituations in England. 
| The 
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The directions already given for the preven- 
tion of ſickneſs in foreign climates, it will 

- thence appear, are the moſt proper for pre- 
venting the prevailing diſeaſe of low ſitua- 
tions in our own climate; and the methods 
© propoſed for the cure of this our own ende- 


mic, will be found the moſt ſucceſsful that 
can be uſed for the cure of the endemic diſ- 


eaſes of other countries. 


An intermitting fever, or what is uſually 


| termed an ague, is a diſcaſe peculiarly fre- 


quent in low, woody, and marſhy places; 


there perſons of all ages, and of both ſexes, 
are ſubject to its frequent attacks; even in- 


fants at the breaſt are not exempted from it. 
It is worſt at particular ſeaſons of the year, 
and in ſome years prevails more than in 
others. It is far from being mortal to the 
natives, but its long continuance is apt to im- 
pair their conſtitutions, and to produce ob- 
ſtinate chronical diſtempers. To ſtrangers 
and to perſons accuſtomed to a pure air, it 


Hoes particularly ſevere, and ſometimes 


fatal. 
The means neceſſary to be employed i in 


aguith | fituations and ſeaſons, to guard a- 


gainſt the attack of this diſorder, firſt claims 


our attention. Its 
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Its prevention is a ſubject of greater diffi- 


culty than its cure. We are acquainted _ 


with remedies which ſeldom fail of remov- 
ing the diſeaſe, but have not yet been able 
to diſcover means equally certain of pre- 
venting. its return, or of guarding againſt 
its attacks in an impure air. 

The immediate cauſe of agues, in un- 
healthy ſituations, is the ſoil and air of the 
place: but the more remote cauſes, or thoſe 
which render the conſtitution ſubject to the 
attack, are various. Under this head may 
be included, however, all thoſe which pro- 
| duce a chillneſs of the body, and are gene- 
rally faid to be productive of colds, as lying 
in a damp room or in linen not ſufficiently 
dry, travelling expoſed to a cold damp night, 
neglecting immediately to put on dry cloaths 
after being wet by rain, and the like. The 
vulgar aſcribe moſt fevers, agues, and other 
diſorders, both in hot and cold climates, to 
ſuch cauſes, or to irregularities in living: 

but they only diſpoſe the conſtitution to 
receive the hurtful impreſſions of a bad 
r | 
The firſt direction that we ſhall give for 
the prevention of agues is, that perſons ſub- 
ject 
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jet to that diſeaſe ſhould not reſide i in low 


marſhy places during aguiſh ſeaſons, but 


ſhould then retire into large towns, where 
the bad effects of a damp air are in ſome 
meaſure corrected by the number of fires 
and the ſmoke. It has always been re- 
marked, that agues are not only more fre- 


quent, but alſo more violent, in the coun- 


try and farm-houſes, than in large villages 
or towns; and a retreat thither, or to a 
more dry and elevated fituation, although 
at no great diſtance, often proves the moſt 
effectual preſervative againſt them. In the 
autumn of the year 1759, two regiments, 
which lay encamped on South-Sea Common 
near Portſmouth, were greatly diſtreſſed with 
intermitting fevers and fluxes; but upon 


leaving that ſpot of ground, and encamping 


about, five miles diſtant from it, on Portſ- 
down-hill, not one man was afterwards 


; taken ill of thoſe diſeaſes. 


Secondly, when neceſſity obliges people 
to remain in unhealthy fituations, in order 
to avoid the influence of the damp air, they 
ſhould. ſleep, during the aguiſh ſeaſon, in 
the higheſt apartments of their houſe, and 
in thoſe which look to the riſing and meri- 

dian 
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dian gow this ſhould ſhut up thoſe doors 
and windows which frent the low grounds 
or marſh; they ſhould wear warm cloathing, 
and ſhould indulge in a plentiful diet of 
fleſh, with wine and ſpices. Smoaking of 
tobacco would alſo prove beneficial. 

"Thirdly, perſons in aguiſh places and ſea- 
ſons ſhould carefully avoid all ſudden tran- 
ſitions from extreme cold to great heat, or 
from great heat to an exceſs of cold; and 
they ſhould particularly avoid expoſing the 
body to an eaſterly wind, rain, or night fogs. 
They ſhould never go abroad in the morn- 
ing with an empty ſtomach; when faſting, 
they are moſt ſuſceptible of the impreſſions 
of a damp, raw air; but, previous to labour 
or Amuſement in the fields, they ſhould take 
either a glaſs of wine, with a ſlice of bread, 
or drink a ſmall quantity of chamomile or 
bark tea. Labourers who are obliged to 
work in the open air, before the ſun has 
diſperſed the unwholeſome vapours ariſing 
from low meadows or marſhes, ſhould be 54 
lowed by their maſters an infuſion of ſome 
_ garlic, bark, and rhubarb, in brandy, of 
which they ſhould receive a dram, either by 
itſelf, or diluted with water, in the morning, 
before 
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before they go abroad, eſpecially when em · 
ployed in digging ditches, draining marſhes, 
and the like dangerous occupations. They 
| ſhouldalfo on ſuch occaſions chew garlic or 
rhubarb, put ſmall plugs of tobacco in their 
noſtrils, and not ſwallow their ſpittle, 

Fourthly, ſtrangers in aguiſh places, and 


=] perſons ſubject to agues, ſhould take, every 


other night, two or three tea-ſpoonfuls of 

tinctura ſacra, or a few grains of pilula Rufi, 

To as to prove gently purgative. For far- 
ther prevention, they may take every morn- 
ing, before breakfaſt, a wine glaſs of an in- 
fuſion of the bark and orange - peel in wa- 
ter *; or, what will prove more effectual, a 
table-ſpoonful of a ſtrong tincture of the 
bark in ſpirits #, diluted occaſionally with 
water. Suchas would prefer external, though 
leſs efficacious means of ſafety, may wear 
garlic or camphire, ſewed up in a piece of 
linen, and ſuſpended at the pit of the ſto- 


* Recipe Corticis Peruviani contuſi unc. i. Corticis 
aurantiorum Hiſpalienſium ſemunciam, aquæ fontanæ 
bullientis ſeſquilibtam: ſimul infundantur: ſubſiden- 
tia depuretur liquor, et tempere uſus caute effundatur. 

+ Recipe Cort. Peruviani triti unc. i. ſpiritus vinoſi 
Gallici unc. viij. Digere per quatriduum et cola. 


mach 
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mach or the groin: the known efficacy of 
remedies outwardly applied, and the extreme 
ſubtilty of the effluvia from thoſe here men- 
tioned, render ſuch preſervatives not alto- 
gether ſo contemptible as commonly ima- 
gined. The cold bath ſhould be uſed as 
often as the weather will permit, which, 
by invigorating the body, enables it more 
ſtrongly to reſiſt the impreſſion of a bad 
air. 

In the cure of this diſeaſe, early recourſe 
ſhould be had to medical advice. The diſ- 
_ eaſe, on its firſt attack, is with difficulty 
diſtinguiſhed from other fevers, and it gains 
additional ſtrength from its duration. 

On the approach of the cold fit, as ſoon 
as a perſon is ſeized with a fit of ſhivering, 
or the chills of an ague, he ſhould go to 
bed; and mixing two ounces of vinegar 
with a quarter of an ounce of finely pow- 
dered chalk, or of prepared crabseyes, ſhould 
drink them immediately while in an effer- 
veſcent or fermenting ſtate. If this draught 
be nauſeated by the patient, or if the cold 
fit ſhould continue for ſome time after its 
uſe, a tea-ſpoonful of ſpirit of bartſhorn 
ſhould be taken in a draught of warm wine 


3 whey, 


\ 
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whey, or of balm tea, every half hour, 3 
the patient falls into a ſweat: The patient, 
in the mean time, ſhould be kept warm 
in bed: If the ſweat does not appear ſoon, 
bottles of warm water, or bricks heated at 
the fire, ſhould be applied to his feet. Theſe 
generally ſhorten the cold fit, and produce a 
profuſe ſweat. The repetition of them alſo 
in the ſubſequent paroxyſms prove equally 

ſerviceable, as I have experienced in ſeveral 


- hundred caſes. I have ſometimes known agues 


entirely removed by them after the moſt pow- 
erful remedies given in the other ſtages of 
the diſeaſe had failed. In the firſt fit, the un- 
certainty of the future diſeaſe renders it ne- | 
ceſſary to proceed with caution; afterwards, 
when the true nature of the diſeaſe is diſco- 
vered, the practice may become more bold. 

During the hot fit, when mild, ſcarce 


any medicine is requiſite upon the firſt at- 


tack of an ague; but when protracted to 


an unuſual length, or accompanied with a- 


larming ſymptoms, a bliſter ſhould be ap- 
plied to the back, and tartar emetic given 

in ſmall doſes, with an opiate after its ope- 
ration*. In the future paroxyſms, the hot 

| '* See part III. chap, I. on continual Fevers. 
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fit may be ſhortened by the exhibition of an 
_ opiate, in a full doſe, half an hour after its 
commencement, without any antimonial 
medicine; which method quickly abates the 
fever and produces a ſweat, as will more 
fully appear in the ſequel. It is from the 
protracted ſtate of the hot fit that the great- 
eſt danger is to be apprehended; in low 
fenny countries, agues frequently make their 
attack, during the autumn, under the form 
of a continual or remitting fever, attended 
with violent ſymptoms, eſpecially a deli- 
rium, from whence that ſtate is commonly 
denominated the phrenzy fever. This fe- 
ver, unleſs brought to a ſpeedy remiſſion, 
is attended with conſiderable danger; and 
the moſt effectual remedies for procuring 
this are bliſters and antimonials. If large 
quantities of blood be repeatedly taxen, by 
miſtaking the diſeaſe for a true inflammatory 
fever, its obſtinacy and fatality are greatly 
increaſed. Profuſe bleedings are more par- 
ticularly hurtful when ſymptoms indicate a 
ſpeedy remiſſion of the fever, or its termi- 
nation in a regular ague, which commonly 
is prevalent at the ſame time. 

During the intermiſſion of the fever, 
WS :- whether 
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whether obtained from the medicines pre- 
ſcribed or from the natural courſe of the 


diſeaſe, the bark ſhould be given. In the 


proper adminiſtration of the bark, the cure 


of agues may be ſaid entirely to conſiſt; 


other remedies ſeldom become neceſſary un- 
leſs to prepare the body for this, to alleviate 
particular ſymptoms, or to relieve in caſes 


Where the bark cannot be uſed. 


The preparation of the body requiſite 


previous to the adminiſtration of the bark, 


is not conſiderable. It is ſufficient to cleanſe - 
the ſtomach and alimentary canal by an 
emetic or purge. When there is any ſick- 
neſs, I generally give ſix grains of ipecaco- 
anha as an emetic; when there is no ſick- 
neſs, I prefer a tomachic purge, as an ounce 


or two of tinctura ſacra, or a few grains of 


the pilula Rufi. Theſe I give in the inter- 
miſſion, as ſoon as the patient is free from 


fever, ſo that their operation may be over 


before the return of the fit. As ſoon as the 
operation of the emetic or purgative is over, 
the bark may be given with perfect ſafety. 


The bark may be adminiſtered at any period 
of the diſeaſe. When the ague is ſlight, it need 


not be given till a ſecond fit has evinced the 
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true nature of the diſcaſe ; but when the ague 
is ſevere, there is frequently an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of adminiſtering it upon the firſt in- 
termiſſion, even with ſcarce any preparation 
of the body: inſtances have occurred on 
unhealthy ſpots in England, of agues having 
been ſo malignant, after hot ſummers, that a 
return of the fit ſometimes proved fatal. 

It is with many an opinion, that an ague 
muſt continue ſome time before it is com- 
pletely formed, and that till ſuch time it 
is highly dangerous to apply any remedy. 
This however daily experience contradicts : 
an ague cannot be ſtopt too ſoon ;*the more 
ſevere it is, the more urgent is the neceſſity 
of applying the remedy; as the conſtitution 
is always found to ſuffer leaſt, where the 
ague is early removed. Some confine this 
_ prejudice only to the exhibition of the bark, 
and refer to that medicine all the bad ſymp- 
toms which are the natural conſequences of 
the continuance or malignity of the diſeaſe. 
But moſt of the prejudices entertained againſt 
that medicine, are founded on imperfect ob- 
ſervation, and proceed from not diſtin guiſh- 
ing the effects of the remedy from thoſe of 


the diſeaſe. z 
. 3 The 
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| T he advantage of adminiſtering the bark, 
as early as poſſible in the diſeaſe, fully ap- 
peared in the year 1765 and the two. follow- 
ing years, during an uncommon prevalence 
of remitting and intermitting fevers, which 
ſpread themſelves over the greateſt part of 
England, and furniſhed me with a number 
of patients, labouring under all the ſymp- 
toms of theſe diſeaſes. 

When the ague was ſtopped by the bark, 
after the firſt or ſecond fit, as in my own 
| caſe, and thoſe of two hundred of my pa- 
tients, neither a jaundice nor a dropſy en- 
ſued. When the bark could not be admi- 
niſtered, on account of the imperfe& remiſ- 
ſions of the fever, or when the patient had 
neglected to take it, either a dropſy or jaun- 
dice was the certain conſequence; and the 
degree of violence with which it attacked 
was in proportion to the number of the pre- 
ceding fits, or to the continuance of the hot 
fit. By every paroxyſm the dropſical ſwel- 
inge were viſibly increaſed, and the colour 
of the ſkin rendered of a deeper yellow. 

When the fever continued a few days 
without remiſſion, the belly and legs gene- 


rally ſwelled; a violent head-ach and ver- 
tigo 


— 
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tigo alle generally diſtreſſed the outiohds ſo s 


that ſome even after the fever had left them, 
were not able to walk acroſs their chamber 
for a fortnight or three weeks. 

When the returns of the fever were per- 
fectly regular, and even flight, four or five 
fits of a ſimple tertian were ſometimes fol- 
lowed by the moſt dangerous ſymptoms ; 

eſpecially in the year 1765, when theſe fe- 


vers raged with the greateſt violence: as in 


the following inſtance. A boy of 14 years 
of age was attacked with an intermitting fe- 
ver. TI ordered him a doſe of tinctura ſacra, 
and afterwards the bark ; but to my great 
ſurprize, notwithſtanding ſeveral ounces of 
bark had been preſcribed, his ague conti- 
nued. After having ſuffered ſix fits of it, 
I found a conſiderable quantity of water in 
his breaſt, belly, and legs; and his counte- 


[nance was ſo bloated and yellow, that the 


caſe ſeemed deſperate. I was then informed, 

that having an inſuperable averſion to medi- 
cines, he had not taken any of the bark, but 
was now willing to ſubmit to every thing 
that would contribute to his recovery ; and 
immediately ordered him to take a drachm 
of the bark every two hours, and occaſion- 
ally a mixture of ſyrupus ſcilliticus with fal 


mp. diureticus. 


4 
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diureticus. By theſe means another fits 
which, in all probability, would have put an 


| end to his life, was effectually prevented. 


When a dropſical patient ſuffered a relapſe 
into the ague, which frequently happened, 
there was an abſolute neceſſity for putting 
an immediate ſtop to it by the bark; and 


in above ſeventy ſuch patients, I never ob- 


ſerved any other than the moſt beneficial 
effects to have reſulted from it. 
I never preſcribed the bark until the pa- 


tient was free from the fever; and then, 


without regard to a cough or any other 


chronical indiſpoſition, I ordered. it to be 


given in large doſes. I have given the bark 
in every circumſtance attending intermitting 
fevers during their remiſſion, but never gave 


it during the fit, 


Having ſhewn the neceſſary preparation 
of the body previous to giving the bark, and 


having recommended the uſe of that remedy 


early in the diſeaſe, we proceed to the man- 
ner of adminiſtering it. The bark. fre- 
quently fails in removing intermitting fe- 


vers, from not perſevering, for a ſufficient 


length of time, in its uſe; from adminiſ- 


tering it in too ſmall a doſe ; or from giving 
it in an improper form. | e 
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As to che firſt, is is © prevailing opinion, 


that an ounce, or an ounce and an half of 


the bark taken during one intermiſſion, 
ſhould entirely prevent the return of another 

paroxyſm. But this is a miſtake; ſome- 
times it may be ſufficient; at other times 


another and ſevere fit will attack a patient 


who has taken that quantity: in this caſe, 


Inſtead of doubting the efficacy of the me- 
dicine, the patient ought to perſevere during 


the following intermiſſions, with an increaſe 
of the doſe, until five or ſix ounces at leaſt 


have been taken. The medicine ſhould alſo 
not be omitted as ſoon as one fit is ſtopt, | 


but ſhould be continued in a ſmaller doſe for 
at leaſt ten days or a fortnight. And it 
_ would be adviſeable, even for ſeveral months 
after the diſeaſe is removed, to take a little 
bark occaſionally in damp weather or during 
an eaſterly wind, to prevent a relapſe. 
The bark is often given in too ſmall 


akin Where the intervals between the fits 
are ſhort, as in quotidians and double ter- | 


tians, from one drachm to two drachms of 
it ſhould be taken every two hours. Where 


the interval between the fits is longer, the 


doſes may be ſmaller and more diſtant. 


The 


% 
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The form in which this medicine is ad- 
miniſtered is of ſome conſequence. Muci- 


lages and ſyrups have been recommended to 


conceal the taſte of it; but I find nothing 
more effectual for this than ſmall beer or 
milk, eſpecially the latter. A drachm of 
bark in two ounces of milk, drank quickly 


after it is mixed, may be eaſily taken by a 
perſon of the moſt delicate taſte; and by 
waſhing the mouth afterwards with milk, 
there will not remain the leaſt flavour of the 


bark: If the mixture be not drank imme- 
diately, the bark will impart to the milk a 
bitter taſte. The bark is commonly given 
in electuaries or boluſes; but in theſe forms 
it proves much leſs efficacious than when 
given in juleps or draughts, with the plen- 
tiful addition of wine or ſpirits. I have 
obſerved that {ix drachms of powdered bark, 
given in a julep, conſiſting of one-fourth or 
one-third of brandy, is as effectual as an 
ounce given in the form of an electuary, and 


proves leſs diſagrecable to the ſtomach. For 
patients unaccuſtomed to wine or ſpirits, 
each draught ſhould be warmed with the ſpi- 


ritus falis ammoniaci, or with the tinctura 
| myrrhe 
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DP * ; both which improve 15 efficacy 
of the bark; Many have imagined that the 


virtues of the bark are aſſiſted by the ra- 8 


dix ſerpentariæ and ſal abſinthii; ſome by 
the elixir vitrioli, or tinctura roſarum; and 
others by camphire, cinnabar, warm ſto- 
machics, and ſteel. But being thoroughly 
convinced that the virtues of the bark are 
greatly improved by wine or ſpirits, I now 
ſeldom preſcribe with it any of the above- 
mentioned ingredients, which might render 
it more nauſeous and diſagreeable. 

When the bark is entirely nauſeated, from 
a weakneſs of the ſtomach, or from an aver- 
ſion of the patient to the taſte of the medi- 
cine, it will be proper to leave off the uſe 
of draughts, and to give the bark in clyſ- 
ters. In this form I have found it as effec- 
tual as when given by the mouth. A ca- 
thartic clyſter ſhould firſt be adminiſtered, 
after the operation of which the bark clyſ- 
ters ſhould be given, and repeated every 


A drachm of the bark in powder may be given in 
two ounces of an aqueous vehicle. That quantity 
would require half a ſcruple by weight of the ſpicitus 
ſalis ammoniaci, or a drachm of the tinctura myrrhæ. 


three 


* 
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| three or four hours. They are beſt eom- 


poſed of a ſolution of the extract of bark, 


with the addition of a ſufficient quantity of 


the tinctura thebaica, in order to its being 
Jonger retained*; a ſmall quantity of opium 


being commonly found effectual to prevent 
the bark, in any form, from purging. An 


obſtinate intermitting fever, which two 
ounces of the bark in draughts, taken in 


each interval of a fit, had failed to remove, 


was effectually cured by two ounces of the 
extract given in clyſters. The extract has 
been adminiſtered in clyſters to the quantity 
of ſix ounces, to patients who could not 
have received half an ounce of the bark in 


any other form; and many have been cured 


by clyſters, after large quantities of the bark 
had been unfuccefsfully taken by the mouth; 
it being in this manner that the largeſt quan- 
tities of bark can be adminiftered. 

It is frequently almoſt impoſſible to make 
children fwallow ny medicine which has a 


* Rec. Extracti corticis Peruviani ſemunciam; folve 
coquendo in aquæ fontanæ unc. iv, et adde olei oliva- 


rum ſemuneiam, tincturæ thebaicæ gutt. v ad x: hat 
Enema quarta I hora injiciendum. 


WI diſagreeable 


+" 
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. difagreeable taſte or ſmell. _ Therefore, for 


children labouring under intermitting fe- 
vers, I order the ſpine of the back to be 


anointed, at the approach of the cold fit, 
with a liniment compoſed of equal parts of 
tinctura thebaica and linimentum ſapona- 


ceum, which I have found has often pre- 
vented the fit. If this ſhould not produce 
the deſired effect, two or three tea-ſpoonfuls 
of ſyrupus e meconio, given in the hot fit, 
will generally be found to mitigate the ſymp- 


toms. But for the entire removal of the dif- 


eaſe, after purging with magneſia alba, I pre- 
ſcribe the bark in clyſters giving a drachm 


of the extract of bark, with a few drops of 


the tinctura thebaica, in each clyſter, to be 


repeated every three hours, for a child of a 


year old. The magneſia often occaſions a 


vomiting, when the ſtomach is oppreſſed 

with phlegm; which evacuation ſhould be 
promoted with warm water. The conſtant 
heavineſs of the head, occaſioned by theſe 


fevers, in ſuch tender conſtitutions, is beſt 
relieved by the application of a bliſter to 
the back. The bark may alſo be applied 
externally to children: mixed with theriac 


and camphire, it may be applied in a poul- 


_ 
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REA 10 the Romach or wriſts ; or ſewn be- 


tween the folds of a linen jacket, it may be 
worn next to the ſkin: and infants may 
ſometimes be dipt in a decoction of it. 


Of between four and five hundred pa- 
tients, afflicted with remitting or intermit- 


ting fevers, under my care in the year 1765, 


J loſt only two; neither of whom had taken 


the bark. 


My method of treating thoſe patients will 


_ appear in the following caſes : 


1. A young gentleman was ſeized with a 


fit of an ague, and in half an hour became 


delirious, then comatoſe, at length ſpeech- 


leſs. Finding him in this ſtate, I ordered a 
_ bliſter to be immediately applied to his back, 


and a cordial julep with falt of hartſhorn to 


be poured by degrees into his mouth. In 


two hours afterwards, upon recovering his 
ſenſes ſo as to ſwallow with eaſe, I ordered 


him two ounces of tinctura ſacra, and then, 
as ſoon as the fever and ſweat had abated, 
without waiting for the complete effect of the 
purge, half a drachm of the bark every four 
hours. He began the uſe of the bark three 


hours after he had taken the tinctura ſacra; 
but before he had taken five drachms of it, 
tp | D be 
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he was ſeized with a ſecond fit, and in like 
manner became delirious,' comatoſe, and 
ſpeechleſs. Sinapiſms were applied to his 

feet, and other irritating applications uſed, 
until the fever was terminated by a plenti- 
ful ſweat. Thus having twice narrowly 
eſcaped dying in the fit, a drachm of the © 
bark was ordered to be taken punctually 
every hour. He ſoon took two ounces of +. 
it; which had ſo happy an effect, that the - 
fever left him entirely, and he had not any 
ſubſequent dropſy, jaundice, head-ache, or - 

great weakneſs, which either the continu= @— 
ance of the fever, or its repeated attacks, 
often brought upon others; ſo that he was 
quickly reſtored to perfect health. | 

2. A lady, on the firſt attack of an inter- 

mitting fever, was ſeized with a violent pain 

in the ſtomach. Every ſubſequent fit in- 
creaſed that pain, inſomuch that at length 
it became intolerable, was attended with a 
violent delirium, and brought on a great 
difficulty of breathing, a hiccup, a ghaſtly 


- countenance, and the ſymptoms of ap- 
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proaching death. She found no benefit 4 
from emollient fomentations, from the ex- IJ 
ternal application of tinctura thebaica, or i 


* 
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even from a bliſter. 1 ordered two ounces 
of the bark to be taken during one inter- 
miſſion of the fever. This effectually pre- 
vented its return, and did not in the leaſt 
increaſe the pain in the ſtomach ; on the 
contrary it greatly contributed to the relief 
of the pain by removing the fever, every fit 
of which had ſo exaſperated its violence, 
Particular ſymptoms ſometimes required 

a deviation from this general treatment. 
When the patient complained of a ſickneſs 
at the ſtomach, reachings to vomit, or a 
| ſpontaneous vomiting, a vomit was admi- 
niſtered ; and the bark was not given tilf 
this ſickneſs was removed, or a purgative 
had cleared * the whole alimentary 
canal. 

Patients who laboured under a cough and 
a pain in the fide affecting the breathing, 
were treated with warm fomentations, the 
balfamum anodynum Batzi; or a bliſter. 
When they were not relieved by theſe, I 1 
generally ordered a few ounces of blood to 
be taken away. But 1 principally endea- 
voured to ſtop the fever as ſoon as poſſible, 
by the adminiſtration of the bark; having 
found that every return of the * increaſed 
ſuch pains, : N When 


{ 


and.continued during the intervals of the fit, 
the ſucceſs. of the bark was rendered more 


complete by the a r of a bliſter to 


the back. 
A giddineſs of che tank, . is: the 


| ſymptom; moſt commonly remaining -after 


even a ſlight intermitting fever, was gene- 
rally relieved by the“ ſal cornu — and 
the bark in wine. 

When, from che TRE continuance. of the 
fever, the patient was diſtreſſed with flatu- 
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When che head-ache was ; very violent, 


lence, a diſtenſion of the abdomen, and a 


ſwelling of the legs, a ſpoonful of tinctura 


ſacra, with the addition of thirty drops of 


the ſpiritus lavendulæ compoſitus, was or- 


dered to be taken every night, 
To prevent relapſes of the ague, a oonti· 


nuance of the bark, à change of air, and 


the cold bath, were often found requiſite. 


Although in the year 1765, and the two - 
following years, I annually preſcribed up- 


| wards of an a hundred and forty n W 
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of 6 I never obſerved tb bad ſymp- 


toms which could with propriety beaſcribed 


to its uſe, except in two -inſtances. One 
in the caſe of a young woman, whoſe men- 
ſes were ſuppoſed to have been obſtructed by 
it for three months: the other, i in that of a 
perſon ſubject to an habitual aſthma, who, 
after taking a drachm of this medicine, was 
ſeized with a ſuffocating fit of the aſthma, 
which continued until he vomited up the 
bark, when he received immediate cafe. I 
have obſerved that patients are equally ſub- 
ject to relapſes, whether cured by the bark, 
or by other medicines; indeed I ſeldom pre- 
ſcribed other medicines, until the bark had 
been firſt taken. In the winter of the year 
1765, the quartan agues attacked thoſe only 
whoſe conſtitutions had been weakened by 
the long duration of their former agues. 
It is ſometimes neceſſary to have recourſe 
to other remedies beſides the bark for the 
cure of intermitting fevers. Many pa- 


| tients have an inſuperable averſion to that 
medicine; by a long continued uſe it is 


apt to produce a nauſea, and ſometimes to 
loſe much of its efficacy; and there are 


inſtances of obſtinate intermitting fevers, 
20 VV which 


8 


Which it has nd d Wise In ſuch 


caſes I have preſcribed various other medi- 1 


eines; but find that although an intermit- 
ting fever may be cured without the bark, 
there is not any other remedy which Proves 
ſo generally ſucceſsful as it. | 

Next to the bark, I have prefer no 
medicine with oath ſucceſs 2 alum 
joined with nutmeg. | 

A bliſter to the OY 4a a | devotion of 
bitters, with fal abfinthii and ſal ammonia- 
cum, have ſome times ſucceeded wich me in 
inveterate agues. Sy: 

From ten to twenty grains 50 extractum 
gentianæ taken twice a day, with two ounces 
of tinctura ſacra three hours before the fit, 
have alſo removed very obſtinate intermit- 
ting fevers. 

Five grains of the extractam cicams;" ta- 
ken morning and ovens ſometimes re- 
lieved. | 

What has ki more effectual | is anal 
beer, in which glaſs made red hot has been 
quenched, uſed for common drink during 
the courſe of the bark, in ſuch a quantity 
as neither to prove violently emetic or pur- 
ew" It is ſometimes apt to purge, but 

"Ys: - when 
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when its operation this way is too violent, 
the purging is ſoon checked by an opiate. 
| Among many other remedies, I have 
1 einen the cortex caſcarille, to the quantity 

of half a drachm every four hours, but found 
its effects inconſiderabſe. | 
Is have alſo tried a grain of the 8 
ceruleum, taken twice a day; a medicine 
uſed in ſome hoſpitals : but as it occaſioned 
a a conſtant ſickneſs and vomiting, even when 
joined with an opiate, few. patients could 
be prevailed upon. to perſiſt i in the uſe of 
= 
The Faba gancti Janatil, „ in 
the Madrid Pharmacopceia as a remedy for 
intermitting fevers under the title of Faba 
3B ebrifuga, and of which an account is 
given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions *, 
I gave to ſeveral patients. Two grains of . 
it, infuſed in two ounces of boiling water, 
made a nauſeous bitter; repeated twice a 
day it cured four patients of quartan agues, 
but failed in double that number. | 
Various ee medicines were preſcribed, 


* 


: * vid. The Philoſophical Tranſuftions Ne 249, 
EE 2505 ss. | 51 


and 
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and often with fuccefs. The forms of theſe | | 


are given it in the ſudhomel nc note te . 
7 ' 92 5 1 . 1 


| * "xl 5 rupei gr. xv. nueis a en- 


| tracti corticis Peruviani, ſingulorum gr. x. ſyrupi 6 
corticibus aurantiorum q. ſ. hs fiat bolus bis die * 8 


mendus. 

Rec. Florum . alis ammooiaci, ſingulo- 
rum gr. viij. myrrhæ gr. iv. rubiginis ferri gr. iij. ex 
tracti gentianæ gr. vi. ſyrupi e cort, aurant. q- ſ, De 
1 fiat bolus bis die ſumendus. 4 

Rec. Pulveris corticum aurantiorum ſemidrachmam 
ter die. 

Rec. Pulveris florum chuncemali; ſeridrachmam, 
bis die. 

Ree. Salis abſinthii drach. i. elixir aloes ſerup. | it. 
vini albi unc. iij. miſceantur, fiat hauſtus. 

Rec. Florum chamcemeli unc. ii. ſeminum ſantonici 
_ drach. vi. ſyrupi ſimplicis q. ſ. miſce, fiat electarium; 
capiat molem-nucis moſchatz quoque bihorio. 
Rec. Salis abſinthii ſemidrach. ſpiritus vitrioli tenuis 
= XXX. aquæ alexiteri® ſimpl. unc. iv. miſe, fiat 
hauſtus, ingruente paroxyſmo ſumendus. 

Rec. Florum chamœmeli, radicis ſerpentariæ Virgi- | 
| niane, ſingulorum ſemunciam, limature ferridrach. ij. 
ſyrupi e cort. aurant. q. ſ. fiat electarium, cujus caplat 
* molem nucis moſchatæ quater in die. 

Rec. Salis ammoniaci crudi drach. ij. ſalis polychreſti, 
ſpiritus volatilis aromatici, ſingulorum drach. i. aque , 
menthæ vulgaris ſimplicis unc. viij. ſacchari abi unc. i. 
miſce, capiat cochleare unum bags horis tempore 

e eee 


- 
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1 Dr. Morton's. 1 for agues * has 
been much celebrated. Dr. Boerhaave has 


_ recommended 20 grains of ſal ammoniacum 
to be taken two hours before the fit. This 


ſalt is perhaps beſt given in powder, wrap- 
ped up in wafer paper, that it may reach 


the ſtomach almoſt undiflolved ; and may 
be taken from a ſcruple to a drachm. Some 
add theriaca to the ſalt; which laſt medi- 


cine has been often taken by itſelf, upon the 


authority of Galen; and of late, both the 
ſal ammoniacum and theriaca are often 
joined with the bark. Dr. Hoffman recom- 


mends mercurius dulcis, and even a faliva- 


tion, for the cure: of obſtinate quartans. 
Dr. Huxham makes mention of mercurius 


* for the cure of intermitting 


„e. Salis ammoniaci Gn theviaach Venete, ſin- 
gulorum ſcrup, i I. weer egg neee 5 


e e 
Rec. Salis ablinthildrach, 3 ij. vini albi ub. . miſcean- 


tur, capiat partitis vicibus tempore apyrextz. | 
See other remedies in the Formula Medicamentorum, 
in my Eſſay on preſerving Semen. c 
FR Pulyeris florum chamoemeli ſerup . i. antimonii 
diaphotetici, ſalis abſinthii, ſingulorum ſemĩſcrupulum. 
Miſceantily; fiat cn ena quarta TO” hora, 


apyrexia, — ; : 4 1 0 
fevers I 
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fevers. Dr. Mead recommends, in caſe of 
a failure of the bark, a powder compoſed 
of chamomile flowers, myrrh, and {alt of 
wormwood, with the addition of a little 
alum. A decoction of the flores chamœ- 
meli has been much uſed, by way of a vo- 
mit, in this difeaſe; and two ounces of 
this decoction, or of the infuſum amarum, 
with half a ſcruple of fal abſinthii, taken 
every four hours, have been n pre- 
ſcribed. 7 BY Bi 
In the Eaſt Indies the Tellicherry bark, 
er what is there called the Cort. de Pala, 
has been found very beneficial in removing 
obſtinate intermitting fevers. 'The bark alſo 
of the mahogoni tree, which reſembles 
much the Peruvian bark and is often frau- 
dulently mixed with it, is faid lately to 
have been found ſerviceable in a? for 
the cure of intermitting fevers.  . 
Before the diſcovery of the bark, the cure 
of agues was generally attempted by bitters, 
ſuch as chamemelum, centaurium minus, 
gentiana, cortex aurantiorum, zedoaria. 
Theſe bitters, to together with fixed alkaline 
falts, are ſtill in great eſteem with ſome 
phyſicians, who entertain prejudiqes againſt 
XR 4 _ the 
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the "IP all which, it is to be en 
will ſoon be removed. 


O pinionum commenta delet ” io ith 


External applications have conſiderable 
efficacy in this diſeaſe. Compoſitions of 


frankincenſe, cinnabar, camphire, wood- - 


ſoot, turpentine, and the like applied to the 


wriſts, or ſometimes to the pit of the ſto- 


mach, have been recommended by ſeveral 


very eminent authors; anker Fuller's 


frankincenſe plaiſter*, I knew a gentle- 
man labouring under a very obſtinate inter- 


mitting fever, who by applying to the wriſts 


whites of eggs beat up with ſalt, at the ap- 


proach of the fit, often prevented it; eſpe- 
cially when a veſication enſued. Bruiſed 
garlic will often produce the ſame effect, 
but is apt to occaſion fainting fits, in deli- 
cate conſtitutions, being too acrid and i irri- 
tating. I have found that anointing the 
ſpine of the back with the oleum ſuccini 


will prevent the fit of an ague as often as 


moſt external applications. — 5 
A change of air is e the moſt el. 


* R Thuris drachm. zj. Ta drachm. i i. 


Croei ſemiſcrupulum, Terebinthinæ Venetz ql. Mit- 


ceantur, ut Now emplaſtrum _ applicandum. 
fectual 


fectual means of . a cure: the molt 
obſtinate intermittent I ever had occa- 
fion to ſee. was removed by a change from 
the land to the fea air; the patient never 
had 'one fit after Er ſent on board a 
ſhip. 77 
There is Perkepe no alive diſeaſe 8 
which ſo many remedies are daily recom- 
mended, as for an intermitting fever. Thoſe | 
uſed by the vulgar are many; the gs 
of them we ſhall here enumerate, ' 
In the cold fit, or juſt before its e 
are taken Brandy from a glaſs to half a 
pint, by itſelf; or with a grated nutmeg, 
with half an ounce; of brimſtone, or with 
half an ounce of powdered oyſter-ſhells.— 
A quarter of a pint of gin with a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of pepper.—A glaſs of uſquebaugh with 
a ſpoonful of lemon-juice.—A pint of wine 
taken by itſelf; or a glaſs of it with the 
white of an egg, with a ſpoonful of the juice 
of houſe-leck, or with the ſame quantity of 
the juice of plantain,—A ſpoonful of the 
ſpirit of turpentine. —Four ſpoonfuls of the 
Juice of rue.— Half a pint of the juice of 
nettles.—Half a pint of the juice of ground- 
ſel.—Half a pint of a ſtron 8 decoction 
= of 
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ef einquefoil Hat a pint of a ſtrong „ 


coction of ſpear- mint in milk. A pint of 
a ſtrong infuſion of horſe-raddiſh in ſtale 


beer. A pint of ſtrong beer, in which ſome 


broken pieces of glaſs bottles, or of flint- 


ſtones heated in the fire, have been quench- 
ed, and boiled. A whole lemon.— A vomit 


of ſea-water.— The ſnuff of a candle with 
nutmeg.— A drachm of bark 2 hire, 
with the juice of a large lemon. 

In the intervals of the fit are eBay 
leaves dried and powdered, to the quantity 
of a drachm, three times a day.—The in- 


ner bark of tae aſh, from half a drachm to 


a drachm, with a ſcruple of ſalt of worm - 


wood, four times a day. Half a drachm of 


the miſletoe of the oak, three times a day.— 
The inner bark of the elm near the root, to 
the quantity of a drachm, three times a 
| day.—Half a drachm of the root of black 
thorn, taken three times a day.—A drachm 
of Calamus Aromaticus taken nine morn- 


ings ſucceflively.—Half an ounce of brim- 


ſtone ina glaſs of ſtrong beer, taken three 


' mornings ſucceſſively.— Half an ounce of 
 muſtard-ſeed: in half a pint of gin, three 
| 1 —— common ſpider 
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gently bruiſed, and wrapped. up in a raiſin, 
taken either in the cold fit, or three ſucceſ- 
ſive mornings during the intermiſſions. 
Five grains of cobwebs mixed with crumbs 
of bread, twice a day. 

Among the external applications uſed bs 
the vulgar for this diſeaſe, are—A hard- 
boiled egg ſplit, and applied hot to the 
wriſts.-Camphire and ſaffron, hung in a 
bag at the pit of the ſtomach.—Rubbing 
the back-bone with garlic.—Bruiſed ſpiders 
and tobacco applied to the wriſts.—Petro- 
leum, applied either to the feet or wriſts.— 
| Yarrow to the feet. —Rue, with the buds 
of honeyſuckle, bramble, and elder, to the 
wriſts or feet. To the wriſts or feet they 
alſo apply mouſe-ear with vinegar and falt, 
wallpepper, ſhepherd's purſe, ſun-dew, ver- 
vain, and other plants. Theſe are generally 
applied about an hour before the fit. 
By the ſpirits, or wine drank at the ap- 
proach of the fit, the patients generally be- 
come intoxicated, and they for the moſt 
part increaſe the quantity, until that effect 
is produced, which occaſions a very ſevere 
head-ache and aggravates the hot fit, but 
ſometimes puts a ſtop to the future returns 


 s % . 
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of the diſeaſe: a cure attended with great 
pain and danger. It is doubtful how far 

- the other in gredients, mixed with the ſpirits 
or wine, may contribute to remove the diſ- 
eaſe, except ſuch as occaſion a violent vo- 
miting; an emetic taken an hour before the 
ft frequently proving ſerviceable. Many 
of the other remedies taken before the fit | 
operate by producing a ſweat. From the 
violent operation of the ignited glaſs or flint 
f quenched in beer, and frequently of the 

crude brimſtone, ſome arſenical particles 

may be ſuſpected to be conveyed by them; 
and i in that caſe, there will be no difficulty 

to account for their efficacy i in COTE inve- 

terate agues. 

I be baſis of the quack cs uſed 

for this diſeaſe is generally the bark, infuſed 

in wine or ſpirits, with an addition of fnake- 

root and falt of wormwood. But perſons” 
cannot be too cautious in uſing quack me- 
dicines for agues, as the poiſon of arſenic, 
in a ſmall quantity, is known to be very 
powerful in removing them: a remedy 
which incautiouſly uſed would prove worſe 
than the diſeaſe, and often be eee f 
the moſt alarming ſymptoms? pt 
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After all, it is certain, that the bark, 


when good in its kind, and judiciouſly given, 


is the moſt effectual remedy that can be ad- 
miſtered, and has often completed a cure, 
when every other remedy had proved unſuc- 
ceſsful. There are, however, many caſes of 


intermitting fevers, in which this remedy 
cannot with ſafety be given in any form. 
The attack of the fever is often ſo violent, 


that it leaves the conſtitution generally diſ- 


ordered; the patient is ſeldom or never free 


from the fever, and is conſtantly harraſſed 
with a ſevere head-ache, pain of the back, 
and uneaſy ſenſations of heat, pain, and op- 


preſſion over the whole body. In ſhort, 
there is often no complete intermiſſion, of 
the fever, in which the bark can be given ; 3 
although the preſervation of the patient's 


conſtitution and ſometimes that of his life 
ſeems to depend on its adminiſtration. In 
this ſituation, when giving the treatment of 
the hot fit, the free uſe of bliſters, antimo- 
ny and opium was formerly recommended: 
on the uſe of the laſt it was reſerved to this 
place more fully to enlarge.” 

It has long been a prevailing opinion, Aha 
the cold fit is attended with the greateſt 
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danger; and that moſt who die of intermit- 


ting fevers, expire' during the rigors. I 


never ſaw a perſon die in the cold fit, but 
have known ſeveral carried off in the hot 
one, by ſtrong convulſions, a delirium, and 


other ſymptoms: and am clearly of opinion, 
that it is the hot fit, or fever, which moſt 


endangers the patient's life, and by its con- 
tinuance, weakens and impairs ** * 


habit of body. | 

For this fever I have in opium been ſo 
fortunate as to diſcover a remedy, which 
generally in a few hours brings on a com- 
plete intermiſſion. This diſcovery was ow- 


ing to the following incident. 


In the month of December 1766, a lady, 


after ſome days indiſpoſition, was ſeized 


with a violent fit of an ague, which left her 


very weak, and univerſally diſordered. In 


thirty-fix hours afterwards the fit returned. 


It had continued twelve hours, when I was 
. called to viſit her. At this time her ſtrength” 


and ſpirits were fo exhauſted, that ſhe began 
to deſpair of recovery. She complained of 
ſevere pains over the whole body, but prin- 
cipally in the head and back: the head- ache 
was 2 ſo intolerable, as to threaten a 
delirium: | 


— 
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delirium: a conſtant reaching and vomiting - 


at the ſame time reduced her to a ſtate of 


great languor, accompanied with a ſtrong 


| tendency to convulſions. In this condition 


I immediately preſcribed an opiate, and in 


leſs than five minutes it reſtored her to a 


ſtate of perfect eaſe and tranquility. In leſs 
than half an hour ſhe fat up in her bed, and 


could take nouriſhment. All that night ſhe 


ſlept little, though ſhe had no other com- 
plaint but weakneſs and fatigue. Next day 
ſhe took the bark, which effectually pre- 
vented the return of the fever; and the 
quickly recovered her former ſtrength. 
About a month afterwards ſhe had a 


relapſe. The intermiſſions of the fever 


were ſhort and indiſtinct. When I was 
called, ſhe had laboured under it forty-eight 
hours, and moſt of the former violent ſymp- 
toms had appeared. As ſhe was very hot, 
had a ſtrong fever, and had no vomiting, I 

was at firſt unwilling to give an opiate, but, 
unable to reſiſt her ſolicitations, I at length 


_ conſented to it. The opiate was no ſooner 


given than it again brought on a perfect in- 
termiſſion, and gave immediate relief from 
all her diſtreſſing ſymptoms. Next day ſhe 

* = had 
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had recoutſe to the bark, which ſtopt the © 
ague; and ſhe has: continued ever ſince in 
perfect health; ; uſing, for ſome time after= 

Wards, the precaution of taking the bark 
once or twice a day during moiſt weather, 
or an eaſterly wind, porticulady at me full 
moon. 

Bauch benefit being unexpectedly morived 
from an opiate, I determined to make a fur- 
ther trial of its effects. Having at that 
time twenty-five patients, labouring under 
intermitting fevers, I preſcribed: an opiate 
for each of them, to be taken immediately 
after the hot fit, provided the patient had 
then any inquietude, head-ache, or ſimilar 
{ſymptom uſually ſubſequent to the fever. 
The conſequence was, that nineteen in 
twenty-two received immediate relief; the 
other three had no occafion to take it. 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, I next day 
ordered- the opiate to be given during the 
hot fit. In eleven patients out of twelve, 
to whom it was win adminiſtered, it re- 
moved the head-ache, abated the fever, and 
produced a profuſe ſweat; which was ſoon 
followed by a pertect intermiſſion. 

| Since at time 1 have preſcribed an 


opiaty 


— 
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opjiate & to upwards of three hundred pa- 
tients, labouring under this diſeaſe. I ob- 
ſerved, that when given during the inter- 
miſſion, it had not any effect, either in pre- 
venting or mitigating the ſucceeding fit: 
when given in the cold fit, it once or twice 
ſeemed to remove it; when given half an 
hour after the commencement of the hot fit, 
it generally gave immediate relief, 

The effe&s of opium given in the hot fit 
of an intermitting fever, are,—1ſt, It ſhort- 
ens and abates the fit; and this with more 
certainty than an ounce of bark is found to 
remove the diſeaſe. 2dly, It generally gives 
a ſenſible relief to the head, takes off the 
burning heat of the fever, and occaſions a 
profuſe. ſweat ; This ſweat is attended with _ 
an agreeable ſoftneſs of the ſkin, inſtead of 
the diſagreeable burning ſenſation, which 
uſually affects patients ſweating in the hot 
fit, and is more copious than in thoſe who 
are not under ty influence of opium, 


* The following was the Sint preſcribed, 
. . Recipe, Aquæ fontanæ ſeſcunciam, aquæ alexiteria 

ſpirituoſæ, ſyrupi meconio, ſing. drachm. ij. tincturs | 
thebaicæ * xv. ad xx. M. 
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3dly, Tt often produces a ſoft and refreſh-, 
ing ſleep to patients before harraſſed with 
the fever, from which they awake bathed 
in ſweat, and in a great meaſure free from 
complaint. 

I have always obſerved, that the effects of 
opium are more uniform and conſtant in in- 
termitting fevers than in moſt other diſeaſes, 
and are then more quick and ſenſible than 
thoſe of moſt other medicines. An opiate 
thus given, ſoon after the commencement 
of the hot fit, by abating the violence and 
leſſening the duration of the fever, pre- 
ſerves the conſtitution in a great meaſure 
uninjured; ſince I have uſed opium in agues, 
a dropſy or Jaundice has ſeldom attacked 
any of my patients, in theſe diſeaſes. 

In caſes where opium did not immediate- 
ly abate the ſymptoms of the fever, it never 
augmented their violence. On the contra- 
ry, moſt patients reaped ſome benefit from 
an opiate given in the hot fit; and many of 

them bore a larger doſe of opium at that time 
than at any other. Even a delirium in the hot 
it is not increaſed by opium; though opium 

will not remove it. If the patient be deli- 
rious in the fit, the adminiſtration of the 
| | opiate 


opiate ought to be delayed, until he reco- 
vers his ſenſes; an opiate will then be found 
to relieve the weakneſs and faintneſs which 
commonly ſucceed the delirium. _ 
Opium ſeems alſo, in this diſeaſe, t to. ba 
a good preparative for the bark, as it not 
only produces a complete intermiſſion, in 
which caſe alone that remedy can with 
ſafety be adminiſtered; but occaſions ſo ſa- 
lutary and profuſe an evacuation by ſweat, 
as frequently to render a leſs an of the 
bark requiſite. | 
The opiate was generally given in about 
two ounces of tinctura ſacra, when the 
patient was coſtive and was to take the bark 
immediately after the fit: thus at the ſame 
time ſhortening the fit, and cleanſing the 
inteſtines, previous to the adminiſtration of 
the bark. The operation of the tinctura 
ſacra is not prevented, though ſomewhat 
retarded by the opiate. When a vomit is 
given juſt before the fit, the adminiſtration 
of the opiate after it ſhould be poſtponed | 
until the hot fit is begun. s 
Theſe obſervations are the reſult of an ex- 
tenfive practice; during the late epidemical 
rage of intermitting fevers in the years 
22 | 1765, 
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1765, 6, 4 7. 1 ſeldom viſited leſs than 
thirty or forty patients every day, labouring 


- under every ſpecies of this diſeaſe. I have 


confined myſelf chiefly to practical obſerva- 

tions: the different ſpecies of intermitting 

fevers have already been amply deſcribed, 

both by the ancient and modern phyficians 

thoſe diſeaſes having 'been as obſtinate in 
Greece and Rome, in the days of Hippo- 

crates and Galen, as they are at this preſent 
time ?. 

Although nothing has been added to the 
accurate deſcription of theſe fevers given by 
thoſe old authors, yet the induſtry of later 
ages, by the diſcovery of new medicines, and 
by the more extenſive application of thoſe 
before known, has rendered theſe diſeaſes 
no longer the opprobrium of phyſic. | 


Les fievres intermittentes, qu'on appelle vulgaire- 
ment fievres d' accès, exercent leur empire dans preſque 
tous les golfes du Levant ; tellement que j'ai vu dans 
ceux du Volo, de Zeitoun, de Lepante, de Corinthe, 
d' Alexandrette, et pluſieurs autres, des vaiſſeaux preſ- 
que deſarmẽs par les ravages qu? ny avoicnt e 
ſur les E Equipages. ; | 
Eſſai ſur les Maladies des Gens de ae, par G. M. 


| a des Arts et en 3 public a Marſeille, 
p- 170. | 5 
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An eaſy way to render Sea Water 
freſh, and to prevent a . 
of proviſions at Sea. 


Sea water freſhened by diſtillation: — 
hiſtory of the diſcovery: objections obviated. 
Contrivances for diſtilling it. Large quan- 
tity yielded by a ſbip's coppers ; the requifite 
time and fuel. Examples of diftiliation at 
ſea, with a ftill, inverted tea-kettle, hand- 
pump. When freſh water ſcarce, provi= 

ons to be dreſſed in the ſteam of ſea water. 
Enquiry into ſubſtances of moſt nutriment. 
Salep and portable ſoup contain moſt under 
the ſmalleſt bulk ; are cheap ; eafily prepared 
as food, without fire, with ſea-water ; keep 
long. Recommended at ſea. Short allou- 
ance-money to be Na in the merchant * 
45 in Ty; OR 


| may not be foreign to the ſubje&t of 
mm treatiſe, to ſubjoin a few directions 
for defending thoſe who go abroad, againſt 
the calamities of hunger and thirſt, 
#-4- The 
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The means of obtaining freſh water at ſea 


has hitherto been juſtly eſteemed a requiſite 


towards perfecting the art of nayigation. 
The want of this neceflary article in the 


midſt of a wide ocean, whoſe extent leaves 
no proſpect of relief, has always been con- 


ſidered one of the moſt diſmal ſituations in 


which ſeamen can be placed. Such we 


mean to refer to the ſurrounding element 
for relief. 

In the year 1761, I was ſo fortunate as 
to diſcover, that the ſteam ariſing from boil- 
ing ſea water was perfectly freſh, and that 
ſea water, ſimply diſtilled, without the ad- 
dition of any ingredient, afforded a water as 
pure and wholeſome as that obtained from 
the beſt ſprings. 1 found, after a ſeries of 
experiments, that the ſteam ariſing from ſea 
water, while boiling, did not contain any 
perceptible falt or bitumen; that it was 


5 ſufficient to cool this ſteam in order to have 


good water; and that the ſlight burnt taſte, 
which it acquired from the veſſels, quickly 


went off on expoſing it to the air. In ſhort, 


I found, that ſhips at ſea, when in want of 
freſh water, might always be effectually re- 


lieved, by boiling ſea water, and collecting 


the 


f 
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the ſteam ariſing from it. I recommended 
their carrying always a till to ſea for this p 
purpoſe; but when they were not provided 
with a ſtill, found it might be done, in 
ſmaller quantity, by boiling the ſea water 
in the ſame veſlels they uſually did their 
proviſions, fixing a metal pipe into the co- 
ver of the veſſel to receive the ſteam, and 
afterwards making the pipe paſs through a 
caſk of cold ſea water, to condenſe or again 
cool the ſteam into freſh water. This 
ſimple form of diſtillation would generally 
yield a ſufficient ſupply of water to preſerve 
the lives of all the men on board. Should 
a larger quantity be requiſite for matters of 
convenience, it would require fitting a ſtill- 
head to the veſſel, and uſing : a * worm 

tub or cooler. 

The diſtillation may be carried on, when 
fuel is plenty, by having nothing but the 
ſea water put into the pot: but, when fuel 
is ſcarce, to ſave that article as much as 
poſſible, it may be carried on by applying 
the ſtill- head to the pot in which the provi- 
ſions are boiling ; the diſtilled water will be 

equally good, whether the water in which 
* 8 are boiled be freſh or ſalt, 
777000 
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only it will have received a flight flavour 
from the particular article boiled. This 
however will-not be neceſſary in ſhips of 
war, as, from the conſtructions of the cop- 
pers, there are always two heated at the 
ſame time, ſo that the diſtilling veſſels may 
be applied to one copper, while the provi- 
ſions are boiling in the other. In either 
caſe the diſtillation is attended with very 
little trouble, and may be ſo conducted as 
to prove no interruption to the cooking of 
the victuals. Having given in the latter 
editions of my Eſſay on preſerving Seamen 
a full account of this diſcovery, and of the 
benefits reſulting from it, I will here only 
add ſuch circumſtances, as were there paſ- 
ſed unnoticed. | 185 . 
The importance of this diſcovery no 
ſooner engaged the attention of the public, 
than it ſhared the fate of many other uſe- 
ful diſcoveries: it was claimed from the 
author by other perſons; was ſaid to have 
been formerly known; and met with various 
objections. Each of theſe we will — 
examine. 
A claim to this diſcovers! by Doctor 
Poiſſonniĩere appeared in a paragraph of 
; news 
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news from Paris, dated July the 9th, 
1764. 

But three years VE YO in 1761, I had 
publickly demonſtrated, by various experi- 
ments, at the royal academy at Portſmouth, 
that a ſimple diſtillation rendered ſea water 
perfectly freſh, pure, and wholeſome. Theſe 
experiments were made in the preſence of 
Mr. Hughes, reſident Commiſſioner of the 
navy at that port, and of Mr. Robertſon, 
late Maſter of that academy. In the month 
of May 17062, an account of this diſcovery 
was read at a numerous meeting of the 
Royal Society in London; and in March 
1763, the ſecond edition of my Eſſay on 
preſerving Seamen, containing this diſco- 
very, was publiſhed in London, by the au- 
thority of the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Admiralty; which honour their Lordſhips 
were pleaſed to confer, on account of this 
important diſcovery. | 

Ten years after this diſcovery was made, 
in the year 1771, Mr. Irving made an al- 
teration in the method of diſtilling the ſea 


* Doctor Poiſſonniere, I ſince find, has in his me- 
moir confined his claim only to an improvement in the 


— of a ſtill for the uſe of Gi ps at ſea. 
: water, 
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water, by ſubſtituting, in order to condenſe 
the ſteam, a large open pipe kept conſtantly 
wet with mops, to the ſmall ſlender pipe 
paſſed through a tub of cold water com- 


monly uſed in diſtilling. This, from being 


applied to larger coppers than the common 


method ever had been in the diſtillation of 


ſea water, yielded a larger quantity of freſh 
water than the former had done. For this 
ſuppoſed improvement, he received a reward 


from parliament, which has led ſome to be- 


lieve him to have been the original diſco- 
verer of ſea water being rendered freſh mere- 
Iy by diſtillation. This opinion we need not 
here ſtop to refute,” as, beſides the experi- 
ments and publication already mentioned, 
the firſt edition of this Appendix was pre- 
ſented to the public ſeveral years before Mr. 
Irving began his experiments. The ſup- 


poſed merits of his alteration in the method 
of diſtilling the water I have already ſuffi- 


ciently diſcuſſed, in the laſt & edition of my 


Eſſay on preſerving Seamen. 
Secondly, It is ſaid, this ſimple method 


of rendering ſea water freſh was before 


; © The third edition, chap. I. ſet. XIV. 


mentioned 


; freſh Water by Difiillation, _—_ 


mentioned by Lord Verulam, and ra 


by Sir Richard Hawkins. 

The paſſage * of Lord Verulam bel 
red to, is as follows: « It hath been ob- 
«« ſerved by the ancients, that ſalt water 
boiled, or boiled and* cooled again, is 
% more potable than of itſelf raw: and yet 


the taſte of falt in diſtillations by fire 


<« riſeth not; for the diſtilled water will 
« be freſh, The cauſe may be, that the 
« falt part of the water doth partly riſe in- 

* to a ſcum on the top, and partly goeth 
ce into a ſediment in the bottom, and ſo is 
«© rather a ſeparation than evaporation, but 
« it is too grols to riſe into a vapour, and ſo 
« is a bitter taſte likewiſe ; for ſimple diſtil- 


4 led waters of wormwood, and the like, are 


« not bitter.” This great philoſoper knew, 
that neither a bitter taſte, nor that of ſea 
falt, roſe in diſtillation with water; it be- 
ing a common cuſtom to preſerve herbs for 


_ diſtillation with ſea falt, which notwith- 
| ſtanding being put in the ſtill with the ſalt, 


yet yield a water perfectly freſh, However, 


it was not the ſalt itſelf, nor the bitter taſte, 


"mn Bucow' 8 Natural Cent, ach, Exp. 881. 
| which 
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which was ; ſuppoſed to riſe in the diſtilla- 
tion of ſea water, but a bituminous ſub- 
ſtance, and a ſpirit of ſea ſalt; which has 

hitherto been the unanimous and uncontro- 
verted opinion of the chymiſts. 

Sir Richard Hawkins is ſaid to have 
known that ſea water was rendered freſh 
fimply by being diſtilled, from an ambigu- 
ous expreſſion in his voyage, that he with 
44 four billets diſtilled a hogſhead of water 
© wholeſome and nouriſhing.” No men- 
tion is indeed made whether with, or with- 
out, the aſſiſtance of additional ingredients; 
but till I had publiſhed that no ingredient 
was neceflary to render ſea water freſh, Sir 
Richard was always ſuppoſed to have uſed | 
| ſome ingredient *. His expreſſion even 

points out the ingredient uſed, viz. wood 
aſhes: four billets of wood were too ſmall 

* gee a letter from Captain Chapman to Doctor Fo- 
thergill, publiſhed in the London Magazine for Auguſt 
1759, where the captain gives an account of his diſtil- 
ling freſh water from the!ſea, firſt with the aſſiſtance of 
ſoap, then (led by this expreſſion of Sir R. Hawkins) 
of wood aſhes; and diſplays much ingenuity in con- 
triving a ſtill from the materials on board of ſhip, hav- 


ing on his return from Ruſſia loſt moſt of his water in 
a hard gale of wind, | | 


a quantity 


+ 
[ 
| 
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a quantity to have been employed as fuel ; 
agreeable to the prevailing idea, that it was 
_ neceſſary to add ſomething to the water to 
keepdown the bitumen, they muſt have been 
burnt to aſhes, and then mixed with the 
fea water from which the hogſhead of freſh 
water was diſtilled; ſo ſmall a quantity of 
fuel would ſcarce warm a hogſhead of water, 
far leſs raiſe it into vapour. | 
That it was not underſtood, either from 


Lord Verulam or Sir Richard Hawkins, that 


the waters of the ſea could be rendered freſh | 
merely by diſtillation, without adding ſome 
ingredient to keep down the ſuppoſed bitu- 

men and ſpirit of falt, fully appears from 
the approbation ſince given to _ followin 8 
attempts. 

A few years after his lordſhip 8 death, 
Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe and ſome gen- 
tlemen obtained a patent for diſtilling from 
the ſea a water freſh and potable by means 
of ſeveral additional ingredients, and made 
ſeveral experiments upon it on board ſhips 
at Spithead. | 
In the year 1739, the 1 Doctor 
Hales propoſed a method of diſtilling freſh 

* ne and 
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and wholeſome. water from ſea water, by 
making it undergo a previous putrefaction. 
In the year 1953, Mr. Appleby was 
thought to have brought this matter to the 
greateſt perfection, by diſcovering an effec- 
tual method of-fixing the ſappoſed bitumen 
and ſpirit of ſalt by means of Lapis Infer- 
nalis, and calcined bones. This was pub 
liſhed in the London Gazette of January 
22d, 1754, as follows: Mr. Joſhua Ap- 
% pleby of Durham, chemiſt, having diſ- 
* covered an eaſy and expeditious method 
« ofrendering ſea water freſhand wholeſome 
* atſea; and the ſame, on a reference from 
« the admiralty, having been thoroughly 
* examined and approved by the college of 
e phyficians and the commiſſioners of the 
6e victualling, the lords commiſſioners for 
te executing the office of lord high admi- 
© ral of Great Britain and Ireland, have 
* publiſhed the proceſs uſed by the ſaid Jo- 
“ ſhua Appleby in the London Gazette, 
*« that ſo uſeful a diſcovery may be univer- 
« fally known. It is as follows: Put 20 
* gallons of ſea water into a ſtill, together 
with ſix ounces of lapis infernalis, and 
| 4 | cc ſix 
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* ſix ounces of bones calcined to white- 
«« neſs, and finely powdered. From this 
« quantity 15 gallons of freſh and whole- 
«* ſome water may be extracted, in two 


« hours and a half, at the expence of little 


«© more than a peck of coals.—This pro- 
<< portion of ingredients will anſwer very 
ce well in theſe northern ſeas; but in ſome 
«« parts of the Mediterranean or Indian ſeas, 
e where the water is more falt and bitumi- 
nous, the quantity muſt be increaſed to 
nine ounces of each.—The ſhip's boiler 
«© ſhould not be uſed for this proveny what 
* remains being very noxious.“ | 

The attention of all Europe was at that 
time drawn towards this diſcovery, which 
was eſteemed the moſt fortunate of the age: 
various ſubſtitutes were propoſed, inſtead of 
the noxious ingredients uſed in Mr. Ap- 
pleby's proceſs. For this purpoſe, Doctor 
Butler recommended capital ſoap - leys, 
Doctor Alſton lime-ſtone, and Doctor ; 
Hales powdered chalk. 

I fortunately diſcovered that all thai 1 in- 
gredients were unneceſſary, and that a ſimple 
diſtillation rendered ſea water perfectly freſh 
and wholeſome, while engaged i in making 
comparative trials of the different ingre- 


dients, 5 


\ . 


dients, which had been propoſed for keep- 
ing down the ſuppoſed bitumen and fpirit 
of fea ſalt, in order to aſcertain the beſt. 


Finding my firſt experiments unſatisfactory, 
I intended to purſue them farther ; and be- 


gan by diſtilling both rain water and ſea 
water alone, to be kept as ſtandards, where- 
by to judge of the effects of the different in- 
gredients upon them. I was then pleaſed 
to find that both theſe diſtilled waters, 


which I had been led to conſider as ex- 


tremes, were, as far as I could judge, in 
every reſpect alike and equal in purity to 


each other. Further experiments fully 


=P 


confirmed this. The burnt or empyreu- 


matic taſte of the diſtilled fea water, which 


had been formerly aſcribed to bituminous 


ſubſtance, and had given riſe to different 


ingredients being added in the ſtill, I found 
was contained in the ſame degree by the 


- diſtilled rain water. I found that it depended 
merely on the action of the fire, and that it 


quickly went off on expoſing the water to 
the open air. Having thus diſcovered that 


the intervention of any ingredient was un- 


neceſſary for freſhening ſea water, 1 imme- 
diately turned my attention to the moſt eaſy 
method of diſtilling it, and recommended, 


j 
l 
f 


| 


that all ſhips ſhould res e ſea Aillchedds:- 5:4 


fitted to their coppersiat boilers, This 1 
ſhewed would yield a ſopplyi of freſhowates! 
as often as the common fire was burning, 


even though the proviſions were boiling at: 


the ſame time, and in caſes ofiſcar 
always prove an effectual relief, 

Laſtly, this diſcovery met 1 b 
objections, the principal af n 1 e 
here endeavour to obviate. 

Objection 1. A ſtill is weniges for the- 
diſtillation ; which . be. iu ve 


_ Anſwer, A nina dds of this 
diſcovery conſiſts in there being no longer 3 
— for carrying a ſtill to ſea, ag the 
ſhip's coppers or pots for boiling the vice 


tuals, fitted with ſtill-head covers, will fully 
anſwer that purpoſe, and are generally fixed 
in as commodious à manner as any ſtills can 
be. They only require a worm- tub or 
cooler, ta be occaſionally placed near them 


during the diſtillation, which at other times 
'F may be kept in the hold: this in a of 
60 W, through- which | pipe, 


in a ſhip, Sf 2 pk 


1 ts 
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: Wr the geam, i is OTE to take ſeve- 
ral turns, in order to condenſe the ſteam into 
water. By recommending ſtill- head covers to 
the coppers, I do not mean that they ſhould 
obſerve the exact form of the common ſtills; 
ſuch preciſion might ſome what increaſe the 
quantity of water diſtilled; but in general it 
will be ſufficient to have à large pipe, or a 
head in the ſhape of a funnel, rifing from the 
top of the copper, which ſhould be of ſuch 
a height, as to prevent the ſea water in the 
copper from waſhing over it, by the mo- 
tion uf the ſhip, This large pipe or head 
receives the ſteam, and, by means of a ſmall 
pipe inſerted, conveys it to the cooler. The 
diſtilling of ſea water will not injure the 
coppers, as appears from their being daily 
dleaned by boiling of ſea water in them; 
whereas when chalk, lime, and that poiſon- 
ous ingredient lapis infernalis were uſed, a 
ſtill muſt have been neceſfary; as it would 
require great trouble to clean the coppers 
afterwards, fo as to render them again fit 
for boiling the victuals: No better proof can 
be obtained of the coppers being conſtantly 
kept _ and free from verdigreaſe, than 
T. oer T 27 eas 
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Objection 2. 1 ſafficient e me | 
fuel for the diſtillation cannot UD I 
be carried to ſe. 

Anſwer. I have en men hates 20 
more fully in the Eſſay on preſerving Sea- 
men, that freſh water may in pretty conſi - 
derable quantity be procured at ſea, without 
any additional expence of fuel, by fitting 
ſtill-hrads to the | ſhip's coppers, which 
would then yield freſh water as often as the 
proviſions are boiling ; or, if a larger quan» 
tity be requiſite, by fixing iron pots, inſtead 
of bricks, at the ſides of the fire-place, 
which being filled with ſea water might be 
made conſtantly to continue the. diſtillation, 
howſoever the fire was engaged, But it is 
not on this point I mean to inſiſt: To ſup» 
ply all perſons at ſea with a quantity of was 
ter ſufficient for every common uſe, wasnot 
the object of my attention; it was confined 
to relieve them under circumſtances of par- 
ticular diſtreſs, and effectually prevent, in 
future, perſons dying of thirſt at ſea. The 
veſſel uſed for boiling the victuals of the 
- whole ſhip's company, fitted with a proper 


4 
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ſtill-head, will ſerve to diſtil a quantity of 
water ſufficient fully to anſwer this purpoſe. 
They who imagine that a diſtreſs for want 


of water in a ſhip, will alſo be attended with 


a want of fuel, muſt be ignorant of the 
contents of a ſhip, which are almoſt wholly 
combuſtible. The ſtowage of the hold is 
with fire- wood. The carpenter's ſtores, the 


junk, or pieces of old cable, &c. would, at 
the end of the longeſt voyage, ſerve for ſe- 
veral months as ſufficient fuel for diſtilling 
the quantity of water neceſſary to preſerve 


the lives of the whole ſhip's company. And 
we will preſently ſnew, that by laying in a 
very ſmall addition of fuel, to what is done 
for the common purpoſes of the ſhip, a 
quantity of freſh water may be obtained 
from the ſea by diſtillation, which, even in 
the moſt crowded ſhips, would equal the 
uſual allowance carried to fea for each 
| Objection 2 Danger attends the diſtil- 
" Jation of water on board a ſhip. 

- Anſwer. No more danger attends the 


diſtillation of ſea water, than the boiling of 


it in a common pot or copper. The only 
. inconvenience to which it is liable, is that of 
| Mn 
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being apt to run over from too intenſe a 
heat, or from the motion of the ſhip ; by 
which laſt it is much leſs affected in diſtil- 
lation, than when boiling i in an uncovered 
copper. Fon g : | 

I ſhall next endeavour to point out a few 
ſimple contrivances for diſtilling of ſea wa- 
ter, for the benefit of thoſe who may be in 
want of freſh water at ſea, and may not 
have uſed the precaution of carrying out a 
ſtill-head. | 

When ſea water is boiled in a cloſs'e co- 
vered pot or veſſel, it may be obſerved, that 
the ſteam ariſing from it is converted into 
freſh water, on the inſide of the cover of 
the pot. From a pot of thirteen inches 
diameter, by frequently removing the cover, 
and pouring off the water collected upon it, 
a quarter of a pint of freſh water may be 
procured in an hour. The cover of the pot 
ſhould be, at leaſt, five or fix inches above 


the ſurface of the ſea water, to * its 


boiling up to it. 
Let us ſuppoſe a ſhip at ſea to be in dif 


treſs for want of water, having eight men 
on board, and that the pot for boiling their 
proviſions can contain five gallons and a a 

£3 | half, 
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half, being twelve inches in diameter; by 


the following ſimple contrivanee, with 


; only a tea-kettle, a muſket, and a caſk, 


one gallon of freſh water may be procured 


: oyory three hours ; which is a pint for each 


' 


F le off the ne of Si tea- kettle, 1 
fix the head of the kettle, when inverted, 
into a hole made for that purpoſe in the co- 
ver of the pot; this will prove a complete 
ſtill- head. Take the barrel of the muſket 
out of the ſtock, and after unſkrewing the 
breeching pin, put the barrel through two 


holes bored for its reception in the caſk, 


with a proper deſcent for the diſtilled water 


to run off; then ſtop up the holes in the 


caſk, and fill the caſk with ſea water; 


which will be ua refrigeratory or cooler to 


condenſe the ſteam. In order to carry on the 
diſtillation, theſe ſhould be joined, by in- 
ſerting the ſpout of the tea-kettle into the 


upper end of the muſket-barrel: all the 
joints and places from whence the ſteam 


could eſcape, ſhould be luted or ſtopped 
up; a paſte compoſed of equal parts of chalk 
and meal, moiſtened with falt water, will 
do this \effectually, nd may be eaſily ob- 


tained: 


- 
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tained: the tea-kettle and the cover of the 
pot ſhould alſo be kept down by a weight, 
to pt tn the fea 3 10 * 
up. 

IF che caſk ſbeuld be t0 Uh he 0 
the muſket- barrel in which the ſteam is 

condenſed may be prolonged by the addi- 

tion of the barrel of another muſket, or by 
a wooden pipe. If the barrel of another 
muſket be uſed, whoſe bore is not large 
enough to receive the extremity of the for- 
mer, one end of it ſhould be heated in the 
fire, and dilated with a marline-ſpike. If a 
wooden pipe be uſed, it ſhould not be bored 
with a hot iron; as I have found by expe- 
rience that the burnt wood would impart a 
permanent CO taſte to the diſtilled | 
water. 

If we may ſuppoſe a ſhip at ſea to have 
no tea-kettle on board, then let the wooden 
hand-pump, with which the water or beer 
is pumped out of the caſks, be cut through 
obliquely, and joined, ſo as to form an acute 
angle, One end of this tube ſhould be fixed 
into the hole made in the cover of the pot, 


che other ſhould be faſtened to the muſket- 
9 Z 4 barrel. 


i 
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barrel. By this nearly the ſame quantity. of 
water may be procured as by means. . the 
Seckau. 285 

It may juſtly be . thas the cop- 
| N. uſed for boiling the proviſions will, in 
every ſhip, contain more than the propor- 
tion of two quarts of water for every per- 
ſon on board; if theſe were furniſhed with 


proper ſtill- heads, they would be ſufficient 


to yield in diſtillation the proportion of three 
pints of freſh and wholeſome water for each 
man. t | 1 

From the i is made in diftilla- 
tion by-the ingenious Doctor Hales, pub- 
liſhed in'the year 1757, it appears, that three 
pints of water could be procured in five 
minutes, that is, fifty gallons in twelve 
hours, from a ſmall cylindrical ſtill of Mr. 
Durand's, by the addition of fix pewter 
plates ſet edgeways in its head. This fill 
was only 1 5 inches indiameter, at the wideſt 
part, and held fix or ſeven gallons. A till 
22 inches wide, containing 30 gallons, 
would yield in diſtillation 100 gallons in the 
| ſpace of 12 hours; and a ſtill 32 inches in 


ne would sive 200 gallons in the 
ſame 


| 
\, | 
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fame time, attended only with the {mall 

expence of a buſhel and a half of coals, or 
of a proportionable quantity of other fuel. 
| Threg chaldrons of coals: are thus more 
than ſufficient to ſupply 400 men, which 
is the complement of a ſixty gun ſhip, for 
two months, with half a gallon of water 
per day for each man, 

Theſe propoſals are not confined to pe- 
culation; I have frequently tried the expe- 
riments on ſhore, and at ſea they have all | 
been repeated with ſucceſs. 

In the year 1768, on board the Dolphin 
ſhip of war, in her ſecond voyage round the 
world, on a paſſage from Batavia to the 
Cape of Good Hope, 56 gallons of ſea 
water were put into a ſtill, and 42 gallons - 


of freſh water drawn off in the ſpace of five 


hours thirteen minutes, with the expence 
of nine pounds of wood, and of ſixty= 
nine pounds weight of coaks; this was up- 
wards of a quart of water for each man 

on board *. 


6.1 
; ” 


* The 3 of chis N are given in the | 
third edition of my * on 9 OR Seamen. | 


10 
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In the year 1769, the experiment of 


gifting with an inverted tea-kettle and 


muſket- barrel, was tried on board his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Dorſetſhire, in her paſſage 
from Gibraltar to Mahon, having then Lord 


George Lenox's regiment on board. In 


leſs than two hours the carpenter's pitch- 
pot was cleaned out for the purpoſe, fitted 
with a cover, and the whole apparatus got 


ready. 'The only difficulty which occurred, 


was to inſert the ſpout of the tea-kettle into 
the muſket-barrel; but this was preſently 
ſurmounted by joining them with ſome of 
the carpenter's ſheet lead. Twenty-two 
quarts of ſea water were then put into the 
pot, from which 19 quarts of freſh water 
were drawn off, in four hours, with the ex- 


_ pence of ten pounds of wood. 


In the year 1773, the experiment of diſ- 


tilling with the hand- pump and muſket- 
barrel was tried on board the Slambol, a 


trading ſhip, in the Eaſt Indies; when, 
from a pot holding fix gallons of ſea water, 
ten quarts of freſh water were diſtilled in the 
ſpace of three hours, VIZ. at the rate of 


cighty quarts a day, ſo as cſfectually to re- 
lieve 


bad 
v 
" 
$ 
2 
5 . 
* 7 
Y : 
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lieve them from all apprehenſions of liſtre 


from a want of feln Waters. a 


* Extract from 8 Clanoont 8 Wee on 1.2 
paſſage from Bombay to Bengal, in the Slambol, a 
Mooriſh ſhip, i in the year 1773. | : 

69 Tode 
<c the tanks and 
found in them 

* bo inches of 

c water, which, 
cat two inches per day, i is thirty days water ; but the 
c north-eaſt monſoon and the ſouth-weſt currents hav- 
ing ſo long attended the ſhip and retarded the paſſage 
e without any viſible ſign of ſhifting, therefore put the 
<< crew to three pints of water per day, reſolving by pa- 
* tience, vigilance, and a good Jook-out, the only 
c“ means left to ſave our paſſage at this time of the year, 
c to endeavour to keep our ground till the winds and 
ce currents change in our favour, —Likewiſe tried 
e the ingenious Doctor Lind's method of diſtilling 
<« freſh water from ſalt; and in three hours made ten 
« quarts of freſh water, exceedingly clear and well- 
et taſted, by this rude ſubſtitute for the ſtill and worm 
{alluding to a ſketch of the apparatus given on the jour- 
nal): © am therefore in hopes we ſhall have no occaſion 
& to bear up for water, ſince this little contrivance can 
« furniſh, with little trouble, 5 quarts of good drink- 
40 ing water per day.” 

From the ſketch of the apparatus and the EFT 


66 Tueſday, November 16, 177 3. 
„Latitude 1644 

<« Long. 5 E. off point Palmiras, 
© Thermometer 819, 


annexed, it appeared, that Captain Clancey made uſe of 


a pots, which held fix gallons of ſea water, placed upon 
a common 


of 
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The diſtilled ſea water is purer than ſpring, 
river, and even rain water: The taſte, which 
it receives from the diſtilling veſſel, is, in 
fome meaſure, leſſened by throwing away 
the firſt tunning from the ftill; and is 
wholly removed by keeping the water for 
ſome time, or expoſing it to the air, when 

it will be found an excellent well-flavoured 
water, which will keep perfectly ſweet for 
many years if put into clean veſſels. 

The benefit of this diſcovery is not con- 
fined to ſhips at ſea. It is a ſubject which 


on many other occaſions deſerves the moſt 


| common fire; the wooden pump was made to enter a 
hole cut in the cover of the pot, and ttanſmitted the 
Ream immediately to the gun-barrel, which paſſed 
through a caſk of cold fea water, in order to condenſe 
the ſteam, and diſcharged the diſtilled water into a 
bucket placed at the lower end-of it: Near the bottom 
of the condenſing caſk was 2 cock, to draw off the 
fea water, as often as it grew warm by the ſteam paſ- 
ting through it. 

Captain Clancey had arrived i in Ballafore road, but 
was forced from thence i in a gale of wind. On his ar- 
_ rival in the River Hughly, | Mr. Davis, furgeon of his 
majeſty*s hip the Dolphin, the gentleman who fa- 
voured me with this extract, obſerves, that he taſted 
ihe diftilied water, which was the purefi ai. d mY wa- 
ter he ever remembers to have taſted. | 


ſerious 
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ſerious attention, as will ſufficiently appear 
from the following extract of a letter ſent 
me from the Havannah; dated the iſt of 
September, 1762: Before the ſurrender of 
4 this place, our diſtreſs for want of water 


became inexpreſſible: I would have given 


«« with pleaſure half a guinea for a pint of 
ſuch diſtilled ſea water as I have fre- 
* quently drank at your table, Numbers 
of our men died from a real want of 
water, and many more from drinking 
« water which was un wholeſome and poĩ- 
ſonous. - Would not a few ſtills ſent 
from Jamaica have 1 the ene _ thats X 
Meaee 217d h 
On ſimilar einten to thoſe of e 
ing freſh water by collecting and condenſing 
the ſteam of ſea water, it becomes neceſſary 
to recommend, in caſes of a ſcarcity of freſh 
water, the employing of that ſteam for cook- 
ing of the proviſions without attempting to 
condenſe it; which will prove a great means 
of ſaving the freſh water. In the ſteam of 
boiling ſea water moſt ſorts of provitions, | 

freſh or ſalted, beef, pork, fowls, rice, ve+ 
getables, &c. may be ſtewed or dreſſed, 
_ equally well as in freſh water. For this 
K purpoſe 


* 
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_ purpoſe they may be put into a net or a 
cullender, and placed in the mouth of the 
pot containing the boiling ſea water; as the 
Turks dreſs their favourite diſh, a Pillau; 
or they may be ſuſpended on hooks in the 
boiling pots, ſo as not to touch the ſea water, 
the ſteam being confined by a tight cover. 
When a quantity of proviſions are to be 
dreſſed, the beſt method will be to convey 
the whole ſteam of the boiling water into 
another veſſel, by means of a pipe. In this 
laſt veſſel, the meat ſhould be ſuſpended in 
nets or on hooks, in ſuch a manner, that 
the brine, or drippings, if the meat be ſalt- 
ed, may fall into the bottom of the veſſel, 
and the ſteam be —— received by the 
whole, 

From what has been ſaid, it is 51 e ; 
that no perſon upon, or near the fea, can 
ſuffer death from want of water, who will 
have recourſe to the eaſy means here pa 
out of obtaining it. | 

Having thus uſed our ak to pre- 
vent perſons at ſea from periſhing for want 
of water, our attention will next be directed 
towards ſecuring them from ſuffering by 4 A 


want of e la e | : 
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On this ſubject our reſearches are 


fect, vyhen compared with the extenſive ap- 


plication of the diſcovery made reſpecting 
the former: ingenuity, may there compen- 
fate for neglect, but the beſt means we haue 
been able to trace for averting the dangers 
of the latter, are confined to precaution. 
The principal circumſtances which limit 
the quantity of proviſions carried by ſnhips 
to ſea are the room they take for ſtowage 
and the length of time they will keep good. 
To extend theſe limits has been my endea» 
vour. With this view I inſtituted an in- 
quiry to diſcover the moſt nutritive ſub- 
ſtance, which, from being ſmall in bulk, 
caſily prepared as food, and capable of long 
preſervation, might be carried to ſea in ad- 
dition to the uſual victualling of the ſhip; 
and, without takin g much room for ſtow- 
age or the riſque of decay, might prove in 
times of ſcarcity an effectual reſource againſt 
famine, The obſervations I am to offer 
contain the reſult of this enquiry. 


The ſubſtances I have found moſt fit for 


the purpoſe are powder of ſalep and portable 
ſoop; which convey the greateſt quantity 
of vegetable and animal nouriſhment under 

cs T0 | the 


! 
of * 
* 1 4 & 
— ——ᷣ— — — „Z 
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hs nalleſt bulk. An ounce of wb 
falep; and another of portable ſoop, diſſol 
ved in two quarts of boiling water, become 
a rĩch thick jelly, capable of receiving any 
flavour from the addition of ſpices. This 
is ſufficient ſuſtenance for one man a day; 
two pounds of each would ſerve him a 
month; and being a mixture of both ani- 
mal and vegetable food, it is mare whole- 
ſome than either uſed alone. There aro 
daily inſtances of perſons being ſupported 
for many months by a much leſs nouriſhing 
diet, boiled rice, and even by gum arabic 
alone. Haſſelquiſt, in his voyage to the 
| Levant, informs us, that a caravan from 
Ethiopia to Egypt, having expended all 
their proviſions, lived for two months on 
gum arabic diſſolved in water; this gum 
having luckily been part of their merchan- 
diſe. The gum ſenega or arabic ſerves as a 
ſuſtenance for whole negro towns, during 

a ſcarcity of other proviſions occaſioned by 
a failure of their crops of millet and rice; 
and the Arabs, who twice a year collect this 
gum in the inland foreſts on the north ſide 
of the river Niger, have no other proviſions 
to live aden for ſome months. N 


The 


I The jelly of ſalep and portable ſoop is far 
more wholeſome and nouriſhing than double 
the quantity, or a gallon, of rice-cake made 
|: by boiling rice in water, on which ſailors 
are often obliged ſolely to ſubſiſt for ſeveral 
months, eſpecially in voyages to Guinea, 
after the bread and flour are exhauſted, and 
the beef and pork have become unfit for 
un... ; „5 NS 3 
The expence of the two articles recom- 
mended is trifling. The powder of ſalep 18 
generally ſold for four ſhillings and ſix- pence 
a pound: and a pound of portable ſoop, 
which conveys, if properly made, the nou- 
riſhment of twelve pounds of beef, is ſold 
for half a crown. 

The ſuperiority of falep to other vegetable = 
ſubſtances is not confined to its conveying 
more nouriſhment; it can alſo be on emer- 

.gencies uſed as food without boiling: on 
this account it may often be uſed in ſitua- 
tions where other ſubſtances cannot be dreſ- 
ſed. In preparing ſome of them, as rice, 
the conſumption of fuel and the waſte of 
water, in the long boiling, becomes alſo a 

conſiderable object. 

Salep will form a paſte with cald water; 

A ten 


— 
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ten times its weight of water forms it into 


a paſte or cake; if mixed with more, a ſe- 
paration of the redundant water will enſue. 
This paſte, with the addition of a little vi- 


negar, will ſerve to allay both hunger and 


thirſt, and will keep good for ſeveral days. 
Salep is not too ſalt when mixed with ſea 


water; in this caſe it ſhould not be allowed 


above fix times its weight of water; which 
quantity 1s juſt ſufficient to render it palat- 
able, being of itſelf a very infipid powder. 
The addition of ſpices to the portable 
ſoop and ſalep, will not only render them 
more grateful to the palate, but alſo tend to - 
improve their nutritive qualities; as would 
appear from the following late incident of 
famine on board a ſhip at ſea. 
In the year 1762, while the Engliſh 
troops were at Manila, a Malaye ſhip arrived 
therefrom Macaffar, which, by the ſhifting 


of the monſoon; had been detained at ſea 


much longer than was expected; the men 


nad been reduced to ſuch extremities for 


want of provifions, as to be obliged to ſub- 
fiſt for two months, almoſt wholly upon 


water and ſpices; ; the latter, v/z. cinnamon, 


= and * * the Oy of the 
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chip; notwithſtanding which, upon their 5 
arrival at Manila, they all, to the number 
of thirty, were in perfect health. was) 
Salep and portable ſoop, when kept dry, | 
will remain good for many years. 
From what has been ſaid, we may zan 
draw the following inferences ; 
As two pounds of falep, with an 8 
quantity of portable ſoop, will afford. a 
wholeſome diet to one perſon for a month, 
would it not be expedient for every ſhip to 
carry to ſea a quantity of theſe articles, in 
proportion to the number of the men, leſt 
from unavoidable accidents the other provi- 
ſions might be exhauſted during the voyage, 
or through fire, ſhipwreck, or other acci- 
dents, the crew be obliged to have recourſe 
to their boats? Suppoſing a boat furniſhed 
with eleven gallons of water, two pounds 
of ſalep, and two pounds of portable beef- 
ſoop for each perſon, none in it will die of © 
hunger or thirſt for at leaſt a month; dur- 
ing which time, the daily allowance of each 
perſon will be more than a quart of water, 
eleven ounces of a ſtrong falep- - paſte, and an 
\ ounce of portable ſoop. The ſoop ſhould 
be allowed to melt in the mouth; and in 
l 442 that 
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that ſmall quantity, if properly made, are 
contained the nouriſhing juices of above 
three quarters of a pound of beef. In caſes 
of great extremity, the ſalep may be mixed 
with the ſea water, and will ſtill be equally 
wholeſome :. Would it not be adviſeable 
for ſhips in long voyages to carry a quantity 
of each of theſe articles, to be iſſued occa- 
fionally, that their other proviſions might 
not be ſo quickly conſumed? Would not 
ſalep and portable ſoop alſo prove ſerviceable 
in beſieged towns, and in the long marches 
of armies; every ſoldier, by having a pound 
of each article given him, could carry more 
than a fortnight's ſubſiſtence for himſelf, 
without any inconvenience, to be uſed in 
Caſe a ſupply of other proviſions ſhould be 
cut off? 
; I may add, as a K of proviſions at 


0 One neceſſary precaution, which ought never to 
be omitted in a ſhip at ſea, is always to have a caſk of 
water either in the boat, or in ſome convenient place 
upon the deck, from whence it may be eaſily conveyed 
into the boat, as in caſes of fire and many other diſaſ- 
ters at ſea, when the crew betake themſelves to the 
boats, it is often impoſſible to go down into the hold 
for water. The ſame precaution is equally neceflary | 
with reſpect to the r and portable ſoop. 


ſea 


W 
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ſea may ſometimes proceed from the avarice 
of the maſters of merchant ſhips, who, 
from a lucrative view, have taken on board: . 
too ſmall a quantity of proviſions; if the 
maſters were obliged by the articles of agree- 
ment with the men, to pay a ſtipulated al- 
lowance of money for any deficiency that 


might happen in their proviſions during the 


voyage, as is done in the royal navy, would 
it not tend greatly to prevent the AY 
of this diſtreſs? | 

I do not here offer to the oc an ali 

| mentary powder, to ſuperſede the neceſlity 
of ſupplying our fleets and armies with other 
| food; nor will the diſcovery of freſhening 
ſea water render the common precaution of 
carrying a ſtock of water to ſea leſs neceſ- 
ſary: the intention of both theſe propoſals 
is only to ſupport life in particular ſituations 
of diſtreſs, and prevent an untimely death 
from * and thirkt, 
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Algiers, 34, 1 36. 
America, 30. 
Antigua, 113, 201, 229. 
Arabia, 775 106, 207. 533 455 
Arakan in the Eaſt Indes, 78. T 
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Bagdat, in Afiatic Turkey, 105. | 

Baia, near Naples, 152. 

Balambangan Iſland, 99. 

Banana Iſlands, 231. 

Banda Iſland, 78. 

Baraſatte in Bengal, 27. 

Barbadoes, 113, 201, 209. N 

Baſſora, 77, 103. ir 

Baſtimento Iſlands, 139% f 

Batavia, 88, 144, 181, 208, 233. 

| Bencoolen, 80, 207. 

Bengal, 80, I44, 207. 

Benguela in Congo, 51, 2317 

Benin in Guinea, 41. * 7 

Bermudas, 113. | 

Bombay, 84, 208. 
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| Cadiz, 122, FE 191. 
Calabar in Guinea, 44. 
Calcutta, 94. 207, 238. 
Campania of Rome, 86, 
Canada, 30. 


Canary Iſlands, 74. 1 


Cape Caaſt Caſtle in "og 48, 50, 163. 
—— de Verd Iſlands, 5, 75. þ 

— of Good Hope, 75. 

—— Lopez, 51. 

Carolina, 31. 


Carpenter's River i in Mexioo, 11 8 
| Carthagena 1 in South America, 8, 130. 


Catchey in Guinea, 64, 2 31. 

Cayenne, 114. 15. 
Cerebon near Batavia, 208 | E 
Charnagore in the Eaſt Indies, 207. 
China, 77. 

Chinſors | in the Faſt Indies, 207. 
Corinth, 324. 
Coromandel Coaſt, o 92, 137 13h, 3 774. 
Corſica, 29. N { 


Cuba, 130. 


Cudalore in the Eaſt 8 87. 


. Culpeein the River Hughly, - 
Curacoa, 8, 115, 119, 126. = 
D. 


Dauphin Fort; in Mada gaſcar, 76. 


3 Diego Reys Iſland, 70. 


Dixcove in Guinea, 50. 


Dominica, * 203, oth 


Egypt, 35, 140. 


9 Harbour in in Ani 202,218. 
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”F_ | 
5 Ferdinando Po Iſland 75. 
| Florida, Eaſt, 32. | 
Welt, 32, 203. 220. | 


„ 


Galam in Africa, 37. = 

Gambia River, 42, 50, 59, 63, 147, 163, * 
166, 183. 2 

Gambroon in Perſia, 77, 103. 

Garatte in Bengal, 207, 

Georgia, 32. 

Gibraltar, 29. 

Gigaſhore i in Guinea, 6: * 

Soca, 88. 

Gold Coaſt in Gases 50. 

Goree, 50, 157. 

Grenada, 114, 180, 210. 

Grenadine Iſlands, 1 14, 180, 210. 

Guadalupe, 114, 202. | 

Guiana, 8, 114. 5 

Guinea, 3 36, 164, 236 230. 


| Halifax, 31. e ee =— 
Havannah, 130. „ TE 

Honduras, 1 of, 17. 8 

Hungary, 26. 


9 * 4 


E 

Jamaica, 8, 114, 150, 178, 219, — 7 

Java, 78, 89. | 075% x08 
India, Eaſt, 77» 207, 272, 2 5 75 1 


— Weſt, 113, 197, 209, 239. 
Indrapour in Sumatra, 79. 
K 


Karec in the Perſian Gulph, 1-4. 1 J 
Kingſton, in Jamaica, 211, 213. = 
Kingſton in St. Vincents, 114. Ta. 
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/ L. 
La Vera " in Mexico, 115 
Lepanto, ps. of, We - 
Madagaſcar, 7 5, 2 37. 
Madraſs, 87, 136, 1 375 „ d nico 
Malabar, Coaſt of, 85 een 
Marborongh Fort in Sumatra, 52, 207. 


doe 
Martinico, 8, 1 114. | 1828 0 123 
Maryland, | 


41 Iſland, 6. 

Maſſulipatam in the Eaſt Indies 2 

Mauritius Iſland, 76. 

Melinda in Zanquebar, 76. 

Mexico, 115. 

Middleburgh in Zealand, 23. 

Minorca, 29. 

Mobile in Florida, 33, 203. 

Mocha in Arabia, 77. | 

Mohilla, one of the Comoro Moods: 237. 4 

Monk's-Hill in Antigua, 202, * 

Montſerrat, 114. 

Morocco, 34. 

Moſquitto Shore, 117. 

Moſul in Afiatic Turkey, 108. 

Moſambique in Affi 1280 
N. 


Naples, 187. 
Navy Iſland near Jamaica, 214. 
| Negapatnam i in BE 8 Indies, LY 
Negrais'. Iſland, 78. 
Nevis, 114. 
New England, 31. . 
. . oBRI 4 30. 
844 rob, 
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Orleans in Louiſiana, 44. 
14 


Penſcola, 32, 135, 161, ay 

Pegu, 78. 

Podang in Sumatra, 70. 

8 88. 

Port- Antonio in TIS 3g 214. 
Port-Maho in the Bay of Mexico, 1 16. 
Port-Royal in Jamaica, 211, #232; 
Porto-Bello, 8. 

Princeſs Ifland, 75. 


Prince Rope $ Bay i in Dominica, 203. | 


* 


Quebec, 30. N 1 

Quilo in Zanquebar, 76. 1 
R. 

Rio Morte in Mexico, 115. | 

Rio Nunes in KS 63. 
8. 

St. Antonio, one of the Cape de verd II 

lands, 75, 158. | 

St. Auguſtine's Bay i in Madagaſcar, 76. 

St. Chriſtopher's Iſland, 113, 201. 

St. David's in the Eaſt Indies, 87. 

St. Domingo in the Iſland of St. Jago, 203- 

St. Domingo in Hiſpaniola, 8, 1 14. ** 

St. Euſtatia, 8, 115. 
St. Helena, 75. 


St. Jago, 5, 63, 157, 203, 237 
St. Johanna, one of the Comora INands, 3 237. 


St. Nicholas, one of the Cape de Verd I 

lands, 75. 
St. Paul de Loanda in Congo, r ih48 
St. ee in Congo, Fi... an 
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St. Thomas Iſland near the Coaſt of Africa, 
£221. 
St. Thomas Mount near Madraſs, 209. 
St. Vincent' s Iſland, 114. 
Samaring near Batavia, 208. 
Sardinia, 27. | 
Scambia River in F lorida, 220. 
Senegal, 41, 46, 50, 58, 163, 166, 192, 234. 
Sierra Leona in Guinea, 41, 50, 59, 142, 
Py £48 1 OY IO Rog} Te 
Sillebaa in Sumatra, 207 
Sluys in the Netherlands, 25. 
Spaniſh Town in Jamaica, 211. 
Succondee in Guinea, 50, 
Sumatra, 78, 207, 
Surat, 87. 
Surinam, 8, 115. 


1 


JT. 
Tanjapour near Batavia, 208. 
Tellicherry in the Eaſt Indies, 87. 
Tobago, 114. 
Tranquebar in the Eaſt Indies, 88. 
Tripoli, 34, 136. f 
Tupis, 34, 1 36. * 
vit ik, 31. | 
Viſagapatnam in the Fit Indies, 3 
Volano, Gulphof, in European Turkey, 524. 
W. 


1 Wampoa in China, 78. 3 7 
Whydaw in Guinea, 50, 13 3, 1 159. 
Wight Rd; 201. 


Z. 
| Zealand, 23. FFV 
Zeitoun, 324. | 1 "INDEX, 
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DISEASES. 


A SVES. a . intermittiig, 


Ay. (A ſpecies of) 234. 
B. 


Barbiers, 272. | | 
Bilious diſorders, 12, 36, 87, 122, WY by. 


Black vomit, 119, 121, 126. 
G. 


Cholera Morbus, 126, 177. 178, a 
Cholics, (bilious) 276. | : 
Conſumption, 277, 


Diarrhea. See Flux, 
Dropſy, 24, 277. 5 
Dry Belly-ache, 52, 266. 4 
Dyſentery. See Flux. 
5 E. 
Emproſthotonos, 269. 
. 
Fever, 9, 239. 
ardent, 10, 125. 
— inflammatory, II, 54, 94. 
— — —  - intermittingand remitting, 9, 12, 16, 


19, 28, 29, 31, 53, 78, 81, 90, 94, 103, 
142, 283. 
—— malignant, 12, 63, 81, 127, 188. 
nervous, 11, 147. 
putrid, 10, 12. 
— yellow, 12, 119-129, I 3 5, 179. 250-. 
Js | Flux, 
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Flux, 9, 64, 12 92, 120, 250. 

| | | 5 G. 555 7 * | 
Gall . & 7 5 55 

6 Guinea Wonen, a 1. $15, - 


* Hepatitis. See Diſeaſes? ths liver 
45 | 1 . x . 6 | 
| ie in Sardinia, 27. 5 
. Liver, Diſeaſe of, 92-99, 27 55 278, 5 226k 
9 | nflammation of, 92. | 
| —— Suppuration of, 95 „ 


Locked aw, 26 ag hm 
J 9. M. 


Mordechin. See Cholera . 
O. 


Obſtructions of the Viſcera, 27 $ 279. | 
O anno , 269. 5 . 


. Pally, a ſpecies of. See . 
Phrenſy, 176, 21g, : 291, 


wn Scurvy, 20,32, 90, D . lg 
=: Swelling of the I” 03. ar 7 ROE 
=_ Tetanos, 26g. . | 


